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the EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE 
DEPARTMENT takes another big step 


forward in improving its service 
ex te a to Britain’s exporters. 


From April Ist its main guarantees, 
already second to none, cover more 


risks and a greater percentage 

C 0 G, of major losses. And claims 
& arising from losses will be met sooner. 

If you are an exporter, you cannot 

afford to miss finding out about 


E.C.G.D.’s new export cover. 
Write for descriptive literature, and 


see the ECGD man when 
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HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. E.C.G.D. is a Government De- 
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‘= Ingram coolness changes a man’s 
4 attitude to shaving! Ingram is 
so comforting because it com- 
bines its own face lotion, which cools, soothes and protects 
as soon as your brush touches your face. Your razor 
has an easy passage — and you have a contented skin. 
There’s no sting, no bite, no drag with Ingram, the 
coolest shave in the world. Ingramshave tomorrow! 
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Structural Steelwork 
Wire Fencing of all Types 
Woodworking and Joinery 


BOULTON & PAUL LTD: NORWICH 
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Who are the most likely 
prospective customers for 
cars, washing machines, 
refrigerators and other 
durable goods? 


A RECENT ARTICLE in The Financial Times* shows that expend- 
iture on durable household goods and motor cars in 1956 
amounted to £923 million. This is an increase of 37 per cent on 














OWNERSHIP OF , 
DURABLE GOODS BY CLASS 
Middle Class Working Class 
oO ° 


1952, when expenditure was £675 million. Moreover, only a small % % 
part of this increase is due to higher prices. Lawn Mower aco cee eee 65 29 
Who are the people responsible for this colossal rise in buying? TV Set... wo ‘cee ‘coe woo “SS 45 
A table of ownership of certain durable goods gives this picture. Telephone ... ... w+ o. 50 7 
Obviously, but significantly, the upper and middle classes are Car OT ay Dak) te eae il ee 41 se 
far heavier buyers of durable goods than the working class. henigcaens a = a 7 
The figures on Chart I also suggest strongly that the upper and Motor Cycle acs sce wes 6 3 


middle class market for these goods is far from saturated. And 
this market offers the most immediate likely prospects, 











Times’ list but many other household goods traditionally thought 
of as mass-market rather than quality goods. 

Not only does The Observer provide an audience of the most 
likely buyers, but it provides it most economically with a mini- 
mum wastage. Nor is this audience small—a glance back at the 
readership figures shows it to be surprisingly massive. 


How to reach these prospects 


The Hulton Readership Survey for 1956 and the I.P.A. National 
Readership Survey for 1956 give the readership of The Observer 
as 1,880,000 and 2,056,000 readers respectively. 

Three-quarters of The Observer’s readers belong to the middle 


classes as defined by The Financial Times, which contain 
4,212,100 adults—the top 11% of the population. 

Thus The Observer is an unexcelled advertising medium for 
durable household goods—not only those in the Financial 


Manufacturers of durable household goods, motor cars and 
other automotive products, and their advertising agents, are cordi- 
aliy invited to write or phone for further details to Norman 
Berridge, The Observer, 22 Tudor Street, E.C.4. Fleet Street, 9991. 





* Taken from an article by Mark Abrams in The Financial Times of Saturday, 
March 16, 1957 


ii} A THE OB SERVER 


The astonishing growth of The Observer's circulation 


The circulation of The Observer has doubled since the war from 298,619 to 633,064. 
It is still increasing. 

Last year alone, The Observer’s circulation went up by 10.4°%—the largest increase 
of any Sunday paper. And this was in a year when Sunday papers as a whole lost 
1.2% of circulation. 

The Hulton Readership survey for 1956 indicates that it has the highest number of 
readers per copy of any national daily or Sunday paper. 

According to the latest available Hulton figures, The Observer has a higher per- 
centage of readers, who read only one Sunday paper, than any other of the Sundays, 
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Planned for Top Management 


THE 100 MPH, 5-SEATER, FULLY AUTOMATIC 
DAIMLER ONE-O-FOUR IS DESIGNED TO 4 
CONCEPT OF BALANCE 
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The Daimler Concept of Balance is the perfectly proportioned 
fusion of the four vital factors top management look for in a car. 
These are:— 
@ PRESTIGE @ PERFORMANCE 
@© CONTROL @ PRICE 


The Daimler One-O-Four is the very essence of this Concept of 
Balance. 


| large, distinguished car. The One-O-Four is graceful and 
distinguished, in the Daimler tradition. It conveys prosperity 
without a hint of showiness. It has an interior capacity that you 
would never suspect from its slim elegance of line. 
? One of the world’s fast cars. The One-O-Four has a most 
| impressive build-up of speed and reaches 100 m.p.h. quickly 
and easily. The notable characteristic of its performance is its 
unfussy behaviour. A quiet engine, absence of wind noise and 
exceptional road holding achieve an unbelievable docility at the 
top end of the speedometer. With its powerful servo-assisted 
brakes, the One-O-Four is also one of the world’s safest cars. 
rat Automatic Drive. The fully automatic transmission 
C Dis positively human. Super-human, in fact, for it silently and 
efficiently changes gear, up or down, always at the right time and 


always more quickly, more smoothly, than one could do it one- 
self. Add an exceptionally small turning circle, and you have a 





large car that is actually very much easier to take through heavy 
traffic than many a smaller one. 


An economic price—£2580. The nearest rivals to the auto- 
matic Daimler One-O-Four, in terms of all that it offers, 
are considerably more expensive. This car, created on a plan- 
ned concept of balance, offers a very special amalgam of the 


right qualities at the economically reasonable figure of £2580 
inclusive. 


AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAACAAACAAACAE 


Drive Daimler 


Discover for yourself the ways in which this remarkable 
car answers your special needs. Arrange for a demon- 
stration with your nearest Daimler Distributor, whose 
address will be sent to you, with illustrated brochure and 
latest Road Test Report, on application to The Daimler 
Company Ltd., Radford Works, Coventry. 


The cars in the current Daimler range are:— 
The fully automatic One-O-Four 34 litre, £2580 inc. P/T. 
The fluid transmission One-O-Four 34 litre, £2395 ine. P/T. 
The fully automatic Century 24 litre, £1,680 inc. P/T. 
The fluid transmission Century 24 litre, £1,495 inc. P/T. 
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LONDON SHOWROOMS AND DISTRIBUTORS— 
STRATSTONE LTD., BERKELEY STREET, w.1. 
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Drive the fully automatic DAIMLER ONE-0-FOUR 
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THE HOME OF WALPAMUR PAINTS 








































































































































































































































































































Aerial view of 
Walpamur works, Darwen 


BY APPOINTMENT - 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


UCCESS is the just reward of careful planning, the incentive to higher achievement and the 
inspiration of progress. 
In the world of paint, The Walpamur Company Limited of Darwen, Lancashire, stands supreme. 
Walpamur products consistently fulfil the ever-growing demand for decorative and industrial paints to meet 
continually changing conditions and today the range provides paints, enamels, varnishes and industrial 


finishes for every conceivable need, all of the same superbly high quality as Walpamur Water Paint and 
Duradio Enamel Paint. 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


Factories in 
ENGLAND : EIRE - CANADA 
SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA 
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Soundest Way to Erect and Protect 
a Multi-Million Investment 






The ultimate cost of a £5-, £10-, or £20-million petroleum refinery is determined not by the figure 


on the engineering and construction contract, but by the speed and efficiency with which the refinery can be 





put on stream. Lost production can cost an oil company thousands of pounds daily and, for large refineries. 





add up to millions. Sound protection against delays in putting the plant on stream 





or against failure to fulfill production guarantees promptly is to assign all or 





a major share of engineering and construction to the Kellogg Organization. 





The bigger the investment, the more a refiner can benefit by enlisting the 





long and broad experience of this world-wide organization. A contract with 





Kellogg’s expedites selection of the most economic processes... integrates 





plant design for maximum output of individual units... assures the 





proper materials to minimize corrosion... means the utmost in 





efficiency of piping, instrumentation, every phase of the job. 





Whatever the assignment or its size, refiners can depend 





on Kellogg International Corporation to get their 





investment on stream quickly—and with a firm guarantee 













of product yield and utility efficiency. 
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KELLOGG HOUSE CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON’ W.1I 


SOCIETE KELLOGG PARIS 
THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD + TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION +- NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA - RIO DE JANEIRO 

COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA CARACAS 














Subsidiaries of 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Pye links ships on the Clyde 
with G.P.O. Telephone System 


The first International V.H.F. Public Correspondence Radio-Telephone Station opens on May 
6th at Piper Hall on the island of Bute. This station provides facilities for passengers and 
personnel of ships on the Firth of Clyde to be connected with any telephone subscriber in Great 
Britain. Test crews of new vessels on trials on the measured mile of Arran will be able to 
communicate direct with suppliers of equipment, or with shipyards, to arrange immediate 
replacements or repairs; passengers can make social or business arrangements well in advance 
of docking; the crews can arrange for supplies and replacements to be awaiting them. 

The Clyde station is the first of a series which are to be set up at strategic points on the coast- 
line of Great Britain to take this type of call, because owing to the enormous increase of 
radio-telephony in yachts and coasters, the main coastal stations have been unable to handle 
all the resulting calls, which has meant considerable time-lag for urgent business users and 
occasionally delayed emergency calls. 

All the equipment at the Piper Hall station id designed by Pye Engineers to British Post 
Office specifications. It is the outcome of a three-year engineering programme, which has put 
Pye V.H.F. A.M. and F.M. equipment in the fore-front of world development. All Pye marine 


V.H.F. equipment, both fixed and mobile, is designed to meet the new international F.M. 
marine requirements. 
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Overnight, 
every night to 
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New York from London, 


Paris, and Frankfurt 


The world’s largest and most luxurious over-ocean 
airliners—Pan American’s Super Stratocruisers— 
are reserved for the all-first-class President and 
President Special services to the U.S.A. 


Here’s more room than you’ve ever enjoyed in 
an airliner . . . stroll downstairs to the gay inter- 
national cocktail lounge found only on these 
double-decked giants of the sky. Fabulous full- 
course meals by Maxim’s of Paris feature choice of 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


entrees: Filet Mignon, Cornish Hen or Lobster 
Americaine—and a companion vintage wine. 

Spacious berths are also available as well as 
President Staterooms, for the ultimate in luxurious 
privacy, at nominal surcharge.° 

Overnight, every night from London to the 
U.S.A. on the only airline that has made over 
60,000 Atlantic crossings. Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American—600 offices throughout the world. 
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PAN AMERICAN 
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Issued by THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, LONDON 
and the ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH 


in the interest of a better understanding of the fundamental problems of providing 


a higher level of retirement pensions without harm to the Nation’s economy. 
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Half per cent 
Downwards ? 


HE continuing fall in the rate for Treasury bills has naturally given 
rise to the expectation that the Bank rate itself may be reduced 
again fairly soon. This is therefore an apt moment to ask 
whether, if in fact a further reduction in Bank rate is being contemplated, 
it would in present circumstances be the right step to take. In part, 
any answer must depend upon the general view that is taken of the 
circumstances themselves ; and it has to be confessed that the Govern- 
ment, like other governments in other countries and like most of its 
critics here, is in two minds about the medicine which the economy 
will need most—a tranquilliser or a stimulant—in the next twelve months. 
But, even without embarking upon this wider argument, there are good 
reasons for doubting whether another reduction in Bank rate will 
necessarily be the proper prescription. 

The authorities’ reaction to the fall in the Treasury bill rate seems 
to be that they do not think it should be happening, but that if their 
hand is forced they may let Bank rate be reduced by another half per cent 
and explain that this is yet another purely “ technical operation.” It is, 
of course, entirely sensible to wait and see if the plentiful supply of 
investible funds in the short money market is a temporary Treasury bill 
phenomenon, rather than a sign that savings are beginning to run ahead 
of a possibly slackening urge for private investment ; and the fact that the 
whole issue of engineering wages comes up for decision this weekend 
provides a powerful additional reason for caution. But if the recent glut 
of short funds does prove to be neither temporary nor adventitious—if, 
that is, the downward pressure on market rates continues—then a 
reduction of Bank rate in response to it could hardly be regarded again as 
“purely technical.” A lowering of Bank rate to 44 per cent would 
mean that the rate had been reduced by a full one per cent in two stages 
over three months. Quite clearly, the volume of investment and consumer 
demand in the economy in 1957 would then be higher than it would 
have been if the rate had been kept at its pre-February level of 54 per 
cent all through the year ; and the practical question—which is also a 
question of principle—is whether a “ technical” reduction of Bank rate 
is the best way of achieving this economic result. 

This is not to say, of course, that, if the downward pressure on rates 
really is considered to be something more than a temporary money market 
phenomenon, the authorities should stand resolutely and permanently 
against it like inverted Daltons, trying to rig the market against a basic 
economic trend. If, however, this trend does become established—if, that 
is, the authorities decide that it does mirror the fact that intentions to 
invest are falling short of the funds available for investment—there is 
one obvious alternative to reducing Bank rate. (Another would have been 
to restore the investment allowances in the Budget, but this was not 
done.) This alternative is to make some relaxation in the restrictions at 
present imposed on credit. Money is now rationed partly by price and 
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partly by physical controls (directives to bankers, 
references to the Capital Issues Committee, and 
so forth). Within the confines of this double 
control, the demand for short funds has once again 
fallen short of supply. The reaction last February was 
to lower the price of money, but to keep the physical 
controls intact ; indeed, by last month’s extension of 
the power of the Capital Issues Committee, the 
physical controls have actually been tightened. 

For any other commodity but money, the natural 
impulse of a Conservative Government would have 
been to put the emphasis the other way round. Why 
not in money ? Why should not the Chancellor write 
to the Governor of the Bank of England asking him, 
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in view of the easier conditions in the money market, 
to relax somewhat the previous directives and 
“ requests ” that commercial bankers should exercise an 
even greater restraint in their lending than would be 
imposed on them by ordinary banking principles ? Mr 
Thorneycroft should then add that it is the intention 
of the Government, by its operations in the money 
market, to keep money sufficiently short—and money 
rates sufficiently high—to enforce the rationing of credit 
by price. If the authorities feel that market conditions 
are about to force them to take some action, a move in 
this direction would be economically more sensible, 
and liberally preferable, to another reduction in Bank 
rate at the present time. 


When the Dust Settles... 


Which problems of industrial relations could be 
usefully subjected to “ authoritative 
examination,” and by what sort of body? 


shipbuilding disputes reported on Thursday. The 

main immediate interest will be in their recom- 
mended awards, and whether there is any danger that 
the strikes will be renewed ; these aspects are discussed 
in a note on page 382. But when the dust has settled, 
as the Minister of Labour put it the other day, there 
will be more interest in the proposal that there 
should be an “ authoritative and impartial examination 
of the wider issues of wages policy in an inflationary 
setting’ by a small body with which the Treasury, 
“the British Employers Confederation, the TUC and 
the nationalised industries should be associated.” It is 
not clear whether the court wants a standing body or a 
once-for-all inquiry. A standing body, bringing 
together all these staid people and trying to make agreed 
statements each year on the sort of percentage wage 
increase (if any) that might be afforded in most indus- 
tries, would probably tend to become a body that would 
make most of the right noises ; it is unlikely that it 
would be a very powerful organ and its proposed 
make-up certainly needs study. But these are not 
sufficient reasons to condemn it out of hand. 


The idea of a once-for-all inquiry—a sort of Royal 
Commission—is a different matter. One’s immediate 
reaction is that if such an inquiry were held, it should 
not be confined to the problem of inflation, but should 
consider all the features of industrial relations that 
currently cause alarm. No one is in much doubt what 
these are ; and it is important that they should be 
regularly restated, even though the remedies may be 
hard to find. But it must be asked soberly in which of 
these problems an inquiry could really help. 


Ts courts of inquiry into the engineering and 


(1) Wage Inflation. The automatic annual process 
by which the unions decide on a claim in the early 
summer, submit it in the autumn and get perhaps half 
of what they asked in the following spring, has this 
week suffered a small variation which has reduced it 
to the absurd. The Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
at its annual conference, while still involved in its old 
wage claim, is discussing a new one—based, presum- 
ably, either on the rise in the cost of living since the 
increase they have not yet had or on the rise in 
productivity since then ? 


No doubt an impartial inquiry could voice once again 
the old advice about linking wage claims to produc- 
tivity. It might put its authority behind a proposal to 
make wage contracts of, say, three years’ duration, with 
a cost of living escalator clause, so that frontal clashes 
were at least less frequent. It might make specific 
recommendations about the structure of collective 
bargaining—for example, that some of the big units of 
national wage negotiation, notably in engineering, 
should be broken up into smaller units that would take 
account of differing degrees of prosperity in such 
heterogeneous industry. It might propose that efforts 
should be made to organise production without such 
heavy reliance on overtime, which not only puts up 
costs, but also makes nonsense of a wages structure. 
But it is idle to think that a once-for-all report 
on more general issues could really add very much 
to what was said in the white paper on wage 
inflation last year. 


It is equally idle to suppose that a committee of 
inquiry could find a way out by proposing legislation 
to put what is called a national wages policy in place of 
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collective bargaining. The unions have always resisted 
the idea of governmental interference with wages, and 
as their co-operation is essential, a national wages policy 
(even if it could be devised, and even if the Government 
wanted it) is simply “ not on.” Is the conclusion, there- 
fore, that if free collective bargaining is to stay, full 
employment will have to go? There is another 
alternative: it is to carry collective bargaining to its 
own logical conclusion and, when the wage demands 
are unbearable, to stand up to strikes. 


In so far as there has been any attempt to stand up 
to national stoppages since the war, it has succeeded— 
on the railways in 1955, in London printing in 1956 
and at the docks in 1954-55. Admittedly, in these dis- 
putes—which were the only recent major stoppages 
in which all members of one union were involved 
—the workers’ effectiveness was impaired by another 
union, in the same trade, which remained at work ; 
admittedly a strike such as the recent one in engineering, 
when workers were being called out in relays, could 
probably last a longer time and inflict more damage. 
But even the strike of engineering and shipbuilding 
workers in March, although it resulted in the loss of 
3.65 million working days or 50 per cent more than 
were lost in the whole of 1956, seems unlikely to have 
depressed production in that month by more than a 
point or two ; spread over the whole twelve months of 
the year, that loss in production seems almost insignifi- 
cant. Of the western democracies, only Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and Western Germany have 
a lower postwar average of days lost in disputes per 
thousand workers than Britain has. Yet whenever a 
strike is threatened, such an atmosphere of impending 
disaster is created that the whole nation hangs on the 
footsteps of Sir Wilfred Neden as he shuttles between 
union leaders and employers. (One danger of a 
“ standing ” committee of inquiry is, of course, that it 
could conceivably become a force for urging him to 
shuttle more assiduously still.) 


(2) Restrictive practices. On this question, there is 
even less that a new committee of inquiry could 
usefully do. The matter is already being dealt with on 
the National Joint Advisory Council (on which are 
represented employers, TUC and the nationalised 
industries), taking individual industries in turn. Though 
the results may be of limited value, this appears to be 
the most practical approach ; what it needs is speeding 
up. 

(3) Communists in the unions. The communist 
problem is a very real one. But the union leaders 
themselves know about it well enough. They take one 
of three attitudes ; to fight the communists and try to 
keep them out of union jobs ; to do the reverse and 
try to get them in ; or, most frequently, to say “ What 
do I care about his politics? He’s a good trade 
unionist.” But whatever attitude a leader adopts he 
usually does so in full possession of the facts, and there 
is nothing that a committee of inquiry could do to 
make him change his mind. 
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(4) Union organisation. The inefficiency of trade 
union organisation is brought home to the public 
chiefly by inter-union disputes. It is baffled that the 
Trades Union Congress, whose power in labour rela- 
tions is so great that the Government can hardly move 
without its assent, should be almost powerless to pre- 
vent dog fights among its own members. It seems only 
common sense that the unions should forget their 
history, sink their jealousies, and be prepared to yield 
up some of their autonomy to the TUC; that they 
should reorganise themselves into fewer unions, 
exchange their overlapping membership, and find a 
better alternative to the branch which few bother to 
attend. Clearly some unions have better organisation 
and communication with their rank and file than 
others. Possibly a committee of inquiry could hold up 
one or two unions with an effective organisation as a 
model for the others. But the unions are unlikely to 
put their house in order on the advice of inquiring 
outsiders. 

(5) Human rights. Here at last is something that a 
commission could valuably examine, and progressive 
opinion should no longer run away from it. Nothing 
is more disturbing in the current trade union scene than 
the occasional—but increasing—cases of workpeople 
who are victimised, and perhaps expelled from their 
unions with consequent loss of livelihood, because 
they have annoyed either their national or (more often) 
their local union officials. There are three alternative 
things that might be done about it:. 

(a) To prohibit by law compulsory membership of a 
union as a condition of holding a job. This is the effect 
of recent legislation in some states in America; the 
objection to it—apart from the political fuss it would 
cause—is that there is just a little justice in the union 
leaders’ claim that no one who benefits from wages and 
conditions negotiated by the union should be exempt 
from making his contribution to, it, in money and 
solidarity. 

(b) To accept the closed shop and, because that endows 
the unions with a privileged position, to regulate parts of 
their conduct by law—e.g. prescribe secret ballots and 
specified minimum votes for election of officials, etc. 
There is quite a lot that could be said for this—but it 
would require the state to assume new supervisory 
powers over trade union activities and needs careful 
probing. 

(c) To recognise the right of workpeople to sue unions 
for damages if they have been hurt by malicious actions 
against themselves as individuals. At the moment (e.g. 
the Bonsor and Huntley cases), these suits for damages 
may lie only if the unions have offended against their own 
rules, which can easily be changed. 

These are fundamental matters of personal liberty and 
justice. They are far too much glossed over; and a 
Royal Commission would be worth while if it 
lifted their weight from the nation’s conscience. But 
it is not with them that the sort of inquiry now being 
discussed would apparently be most concerned ; indeed, 
there is a danger that the form of strictly representative 
get-together suggested by the courts might tend to put 
them into eclipse. 








Who Wins 


Young King Hussein has defeated 
his extremists ; Egypt, and 
perhaps Russia, have suffered a 
setback. But canhe,with 
American support, keep the lid 

on the Palestinian cauldron ? 


ING HUSSEIN has dispersed or imprisoned the 
leaders of the extreme nationalist and left-wing 
parties in Jordan and, with the support of those 

loyal elements in his army which Sir John Glubb 
gathered with such care from the desert, has reimposed 
a thinly veiled autocratic rule. The democracy estab- 
lished by free elections in October has been abandoned 
because the popular will was too wilful in the hands of 
the people’s chosen leaders. The young king has, in 
short, returned to the way of his grandfather, King 
Abdullah, who saw his people as children to be led 
benignly or, if need be, beaten for their transgressions. 
The strong man of the new government is the Foreign 
Minister, Samir el-Rifai, to whom King Abdullah him- 
self sometimes turned in a crisis. He is a man admired 
for his cleverness and disliked for his toughness. He 
and the very old guard who constitute the cabinet were 
brought up to rule at the king’s will; they have few 
- illusions about the Wisdom of the Jordanian people. 
The king has acted with courage and determination. 
He took his throne and even his head in his hands when 
he went two weeks ago to Zerqa to halt a mutiny of his 
troops. He has shown an acute sense of the issues at 
stake, which were no less than his country’s solvency 
and the existence of his throne. The Nabulsi govern- 
ment, with the king’s approval, ended the Anglo- 
Jordanian Treaty in March and secured from Egypt, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia promises of {12.5 million a 
year to replace the British subsidies. But only the Saudi 
instalment was paid, rather late. Meanwhile, the 
Nabulsi government drew daily closer to the Egyptian- 
Syrian camp. In its “ positive neutralism ” it decided 
to exchange embassies with Russia, and dismissed many 
officials who opposed its policies. The king and the 
conservatives feared that if the Nabulsi policy were 
sustained, the country would go bankrupt and be denied 
American aid. Further, the result of the pro-Syrian 
policy of Abdullah Rimawi as foreign minister could 
have been the end of Hussein’s kingship, for the Baath 
Party, of which Rimawi is the leader in Jordan, advo- 
cates a united Arab republic and looks for the union of 
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in Jordan ? 





Jordan and Syria as one step on the road. Any financial 
or other difficulty in Jordan that tends to push it 
towards Syria is regarded by the Baathis as a good 
thing. It is too early to say how the king’s riposte -will 


turn out. But on the face of it, Nabulsi and Rimawi 
left him little choice. 

The United States government links events in Jordan 
with King Saud’s acceptance of the Eisenhower 
doctrine as, together, a major victory against Russia in 
the cold war in the Middle East. It was through King 
Saud that the Americans assured King Hussein that he 
could have aid without a visit from Mr James Richards, 
the President’s special envoy. At the request—as it is 
stated in Washington—of Iraq and Lebanon it sent the 
Sixth Fleet to the eastern Mediterranean to deter 
either Israel or Syria from intervention. American 
marines, equipped “to drop from the sky” on Jordan 
if the need arises, are on a “ friendly visit ” to Lebanon. 

This is the Eisenhower doctrine in action. King 
Hussein, self-committed to the fight against inter- 
national communism, has been promised some of the 
funds he needs, and a force is standing by in case any- 
one should intervene from outside. The State Depart- 
ment is justifiably pleased with the immediate results. 
Three months ago, Syria and Saudi Arabia were solidly 
aligned with Egypt, and Jordan was being steadily 
welded to the block. Now Egypt and Syria are alone ; 
for whatever declarations of “ brotherliness” the 
Jordanian king and ministers may make to President 
Nasser and President Kuwatly, the fact remains that 
neither Saudi Arabia nor Jordan is at this moment in 
the Egyptian camp. They are, in fact, very close to 
Iraq and Lebanon, the two pro-western Arab states. 


HE gains are great. The danger lies in overrating 

them, as they are overrated if the month of crisis 
in Jordan is viewed as a simple struggle between King 
Hussein and the red pawns of Russia. Jordan’s trouble 
is that it is not really a country at all. It requires about 
ten million pounds a year to save its trade and treasury 
from bankruptcy. The east bank, the former Trans- 
jordan, was a desert remnant of Ottoman Syria given 
by Britain to Abdullah as an emirate in 1921. The 
west bank is a residue of mandatory Palestine which 
King Abdullah incorporated in his kingdom after the 
Palestine war. The east bank may still be in the main 
loyal to the throne, but it has only 600,000 people. 
Some 900,000 Palestinians, nearly half of them refugees, 
constitute the remainder of the population on the west 
bank. They have no inherent loyalty to the king, regard 
the people across the river as backward, and have an 
impassioned belief that the western’ powers were, by 
the creation of Israel, responsible for all their ills. King 
Abdullah was himself assassinated in Jerusalem. 
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The Palestinians are the most fervent and bitter 
element in popular nationalism, which is everywhere 
stronger in the Middle East than it was two or three 
years ago. They are firm supporters of President 
Nasser. Whatever faults they may see in him, these 
weigh lightly in the scales against the fact that he has 
carried the primary aim of liberation from western 
dominance a stage further. He had the courage to turn 
to Russia and snap the West’s leading strings. He got 
the British out, seized the Suez Canal, and procured 
arms ; and even when they admit his defeat by Israel, 
his reputation is retrieved for them by his diplomatic 
success in emerging with profit from the defeat. When 
King Hussein permitted Jordan its first free elections 
last autumn, Palestinian nationalism won outright. 

Neither the structure of Jordan nor the opinion of 
the people has changed. The king has succeeded in 
imposing his will with the aid of a small ruling group, 
long out of touch with popular sentiment, and of an 
army that is neither as well led nor as loyal as it 
might be. In turning his back on Egypt he is in conflict 
with the great body of common opinion in Jordan. It 
is far too soon to say that the crisis is over ; for in 
effect he has clamped down a powerful head of 
nationalist steam without fitting a safety valve. _ 

Indeed, the Eisenhower doctrine, by calling on the 
Arabs to resist international communism, could itself 
increase the explosive pressure. The Arab nationalist 
regards it as an effort to drag him back into the clutches 
of the west, and he tends to prefer the Russians because 
they ask him for no more than neutrality. King Hussein 








What kind of people are the Hungarians who 

six months ago started fleeing across their 
frontiers, where have they gone to, and what has 
happened to their hopes ? 


HE mass migration of Hungarians from Hungary 
began just six months ago. More than 170,000 
people flooded over the border into Austria and, 

later, when this crossing became too dangerous, another 
19,000 made their way to Jugoslavia. Two-thirds of 
all these refugees have now moved on; some to 
permanent or semi-permanent settlement in countries 
which they may have reached by chance or snap 
decision ; others filling in time in Europe while they 
hope for a further move to the American or Australian 
continent. Six months is not very long, but the wave 
of half-guilty emotion that swept the non-communist 
world has had an even shorter life. In the host countries, 
refugee anecdotes quickly became as tedious as a war- 
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has been very careful to insist on his friendship for 
Egypt and Syria, on his Arab patriotism, on his enmity 
for Israel and, despite his opposition to communism, on 
his neutrality ; but it is still doubtful whether his 
words will convince the rabid west bank, which will look 
to the immediate grant of $10 million aid and to the 
arrival of the Sixth Fleet off the coast of Lebanon as 
true evidence of what the king’s policy is. Already 
people in the cafés and bazaars of Jordan will be 
murmuring that the king has sold the new freedom of 
Jordan for dollars. Mr Eisenhower may find himself 
converting governments while Mr Khrushchev con- 
tinues to convert people, in the Middle East. 

The events of April have bought time. Jordan was 
in danger of total collapse and possibly of dismember- 
ment by Israel, or Syria, or both ; or it might have 
survived as a Syrian appendage and a playground for 
Soviet policy. These dangers have been staved off, 
but the solution is temporary. King Hussein and the 
west need to build a relationship on some foundation 
more solid than the suppression of all popular opposi- 
tion. If that could be done, the respite that the young 
king has won might bring more durable gains than are 
yet to be seen. . If it cannot, then American policy has 
to face the danger that the popular forces in the Arab 
world will be permanently aligned against it, just as, in 
the last ten years, they have been aligned against Britain. 


(The position in fordan and Lebanon, and Israeli 
anxieties about the future of Arab Palestine, are dis- 
cussed in messages from overseas on pages 409 and 
410.) 


time bomb story ; the sense of responsibility spent itself 
without awakening much curiosity or understanding. 
Most of the refugees are under thirty ; many are 
unmarried men. Some were escaping from a fight which 
they had lost—freedom fighters faced with the choice 
of flight or deportation. Others fled to avoid the fight- 
ing ; some of these, including many farmers who had 
land near the frontier, went back when the revolution 
failed ; others, such as the entire University of Sopron, 
staff and students, who all crossed into Austria together, 
chose to stay in exile. The refugees who fled to Jugo- 
Slavia differed from those who fled to Austria only in 
that they waited longer before leaving their country. 
They include several trade unionists and other 
politically conscious Hungarians who stayed as long as 
it seemed useful to stay ; many of these had more time 
to plan their escape and took their families with them. 
The mistake of some western countries has been to 
think of the Hungarian exodus in terms of the 
premeditated escape of other political refugees from 
communism. Although for many years the Magyar 
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instinct for migration had been frustrated by closed 
frontiers, the minefields and the barbed wire barriers 
_ on the border had been removed as part of destalinisa- 
tion. The discontented could have left their country 
without very much difficulty several months before the 
insurrection. But for most of these young men and 
women, their eventual escape was not a conscious 
journey to a paradise of western freedom and oppor- 
tunity. Many of them had not seriously thought of 
leaving their country before the revolution. Decisions 
were made in fear, anger, and the turmoil of a mass 
flight. Some seized a chance; others were blown out 
of their country as if by an earthquake and landed in a 
capitalist world which they had been taught to despise 
and fear, looking at their new surroundings not with 
gratitude, but with the shock and suspicion of earth- 
quake victims. 


FTEN it was only a matter of chance in which 
O country they landed. Most of them wanted to go 
to the United States (for about a hundred years the 
traditional destination of emigrant Magyars), but had 
no other strong predilections, In the later stages of the 
exodus it became possible for voluntary workers to help 
the refugees to choose a suitable destination, but at the 
beginning, when some 10,000 arrived in 36 hours and 
there was nowhere to put them, methods had to be 
arbitrary. Batches of refugees would simply be asked to 
agree to go to a certain country, and except for a super- 
ficial medical check, that would be all. During some of 
the more chaotic episodes, refugees got into trains 
without knowing where they were going. They arrived, 
often shocked and fearful, in a country about which they 
knew nothing but which they believed to be hostile. 

Those host countries had least trouble that made an 
effort to understand the turmoil in the minds of their 
guests. Some countries made mistakes that now seem 
elementary. France, though it generously put no ceiling 
on the number of refugees it was ready to take, made 
few preparations to receive them. For instance, several 
Hungarians, deeply disturbed by being housed in occu- 
pied military barracks, were sent flying over the nearby 
Swiss frontier by an unexplained army exercise. By 
contrast, Holland prepared its reception carefully. 
The problems of resettlement are now being sorted 
out, but muddles might have been avoided if the 
hosts had been more imaginative. In Britain, nearly 
half the 23,000 Hungarians who came here are now in 
work. Of the remainder, 5,000 are on their way to 
Canada (and will be replaced by refugees still in 
Austria). Nearly 4,000 are the miners brought over by 
the Coal Board ; their training is now nearly complete, 
but so far only a handful are to be allowed down the 
mines. Other trade unions have welcomed the refugees, 
but not the Musicians’ Union, which has turned a cold 
face to Hungarian musicians. 

The most serious and immediate problem concerns 
refugees who are now in Jugoslavia awaiting resettle- 
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ment. Of the 19,000 Hungarians who escaped to Jugo- 
slavia, only about 1,000 have so far been settled in other 
countries. For this there is more than one explanation. 
The first wave of western generosity was spent by the 
time the flight into Jugoslavia began ; several countries, 
ignoring the facts, are reluctant to accept refugees who 
escaped to a communist country ; and, finally, pig- 
headedness on the part of both Jugoslavia and some 
west European countries has made it impossible until 
now for the various United Nations and voluntary 
organisations to set to work. About 2,000 refugees 
gave up and returned to Hungary, but it is costing 
Jugoslavia almost $30,000 a day to maintain those who 
remain. The situation has now suddenly got much 
worse. The Jugoslav government had housed some 
refugees in old army camps, others in hotels along the 
Dalmatian coast. But now the tourist season is starting ; 
the government cannot afford to forfeit the foreign 
currency, and the refugees in hotels have been turned 
out to join the others in camps which were already 
overcrowded. Australia has offered to take 2,000 
refugees from Jugoslavia, Belgium 1,500, and other 
countries have promised to take about 2-3,000 between 
them. A trickle of about 20 refugees a day is still 
entering Jugoslavia. There is urgent need both for 
more generous offers and for European half-way stages 
where the refugees can live and work while they wait 
for shipping to Australia, But many European countries 
are remarkably reluctant to offer temporary hospitality. 
Britain has agreed to replace the 5,000 Hungarians 
going to Canada, but, ignoring the urgent wishes of 
the United Nations High Commission for Refugees, 
has stipulated that they should all come from Austria ; 
this seems an indefensible attitude. 

The housing problem in Jugoslavia is at the moment 
particularly disquieting. But over the six months’ 
period the Austrian government has carried the heavier 
burden, paying out about $10 million and still looking 
after some 37,000 refugees. About two months ago 
Mr Lindt, the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, appealed to members of the United Nations 
for financial help for Austria and Jugoslavia. The only 
government to respond to this appeal was Holland, with 
a cheque for nearly $3 million. The United States is 
arranging to send surplus food and has promised he‘p 
with transport. 

Other governments apparently think that they have 
provided enough money already. But between now and 
the end of the year about $22 million may be needed 
to maintain the 50,000 still in Austria and Jugoslavia. 
If they could be resettled the cost would be le:s: the 
expense of sending a thousand refugees even to the 
furthest destination is only two-thirds the price of main- 
taining them for a year. There is almost no hard 
core among the Hungarian refugees; the ones who 
remain were unlucky, arrived late or refused other 
offers because they hoped to get to America. But as 


the problem drags on, resettlement becomes more 
difficult. 
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DISARMAMENT 





Mr Zorin’s Easter Bunny 


WO cries are apt to go up whenever the Soviet foreign 

ministry whips another rabbit out of the hat which 
Mr Molotov and his sporadic successors have long kept 
stuffed with bunnies for all occasions. One school dismisses 
the Russian move as pure propaganda, the other hails it as 
proof that the Kremlin is at last ready to settle. Both are 
wrong in the case of the proposals which Mr Zorin brought 
back to the London disarmament talks after his Easter 
trip to Moscow. Obviously the proposals have propaganda 
value. Marshal Zhukov was telling the troops in Red 
Square that the reactionaries had rejected them just when 
most of us reactionaries were reading the first_summaries 
of them in Wednesday’s newspapers. Equally obviously, 
it is something that the Russians have taken another bite 
at Mr Eisenhower’s “ open skies ” offer, even if they cannot 
yet swallow it whole. 

Mr Stassen can now claim to have budged them a long 
way from their earlier insistence that mutual inspection 
from the air was merely an intolerable form of espionage. 
The Americans will doubtless reject the idea that aerial 
access to a slab of Siberia which excludes that territory’s 
main industrial centres is a fair swap for access to an area 
stretching from Seattle to Texas, from California to Omaha ; 
they will go on pressing for “ open skies” for the whole 
of both powers’ territories. But Russia has virtually invited 
them to press on that door, and may have difficulty in 
slamming it shut again. 

Quite possibly the Soviet rulers, contemplating the im- 
practicability of policing full-scale disarmament on the one 
hand, and the strain of keeping up full-scale armament on 
the other, are now no clearer than the West about what their 
real terms ought to be. There is no evidence that they are 
panicky and on the point of giving way; on the contrary, 
they give the impression of being sure of themselves and 
of their ultimate goals—although less sure how to proceed 
at the present stage of affairs. If one assumes that their 
natural objective is to get rid of the bases in Europe and 
Asia which will give the United States a military advantage 
over them until they possess intercontinental missiles, then 
time is on their side in one important respect, and they 
need not worry unduly about the immediate present. In 
that case it is essential that the West should not develop 
illusions that the Russians are on the run and, exulting 
in that thought, stiffen its own terms. 


AUSTRIA 


Mr Mikoyan’s Sales Talk 


FORMER minister of trade, Mr Mikoyan is Russia’s 
A most expert salesman. Moscow made a wise choice 
when it sent him abroad last week as part of its drive to 
break the European wall of suspicion surrounding the Soviet 








camp ever since the Hungarian insurrection was crushed. 
Mr Mikoyan used Vienna as a platform to inform not only 
the Austrians, but the world, that the Russians really are 
striving for peace and are willing to listen to any reasonable 
proposals. He interspersed his plea for disarmament with 
praise for the lucky neutrals. 

Compliments to the Austrians on their neutrality were a 
pleasant departure. Not so long ago the Soviet press was 
violently attacking Austria for its “interference” in Hun- 
garian affairs, and issuing stern warnings against Vienna’s 
alleged intention to join the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity or the proposed free trade area. Mr Mikoyan dis- 
missed all such incidents metaphorically: ‘‘ Autumn was a 
period of bad weather. Now one can feel the advent of 
political spring.” Preferring the carrot to the stick, he 
chose to conciliate the Austrians with offers of more trade. 
The final communiqué foreshadows that Soviet-Austrian 
trade exchanges will be boosted under a new long-term 
agreement. It was disclosed at the end of the talks that 
Mr Malenkov will soon follow his colleague’s trail, and that 
the Austrian chancellor will pay an official visit to Moscow 
in the second half of this year. Mr Mikoyan has accom- 
plished his mission. 


GERMANY 
Dr Adenauer in the Toils 


ONN must have seemed an ingenious, even imaginative 
B choice for this week’s meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council. German forces are at last beginning to take their 
place in the Nato system. The Hungarian rising had 
aroused in the German people a new awareness that their 
life depends on the alliance. What more fitting than this 
demonstration that Germany is now an equal ally ? What 
better fillip for Dr Adenauer, the paladin of Nato, in his 
electoral campaign ? Russian diplomatic efforts have, how- 
ever, been neatly timed to obliterate these advantages. The 
resurrection, by Mr Bulganin and Mr Mikoyan, of the Eden 
plan for a zone of controlled disarmament running down 
either side of the iron curtain has an obvious appeal in 
Germany, which (or part of which) the zone would cover. 
And the urgency of disarmament has been driven home 
in the German mind by Mr Bulganin’s brutal warning that 
atomic war would turn Germany into a cemetery. 

The Russian campaign, however, would not have been 
so successful if Dr Adenauer had not played up to it by 
seeking to create the appearance of activity in German- 
Russian relations with an eye to his electoral campaign. A 
fortnight ago he answered a letter from Mr Bulganin by 
agreeing to send a delegation to Moscow to talk on trade 
and other matters. On April 25th he had another long talk 
with the Soviet Ambassador. The Chancellor’s policy—to 
put out friendly feelers towards Russia, but rearm in the 
meantime—is in itself reasonable, and it can be made to 
appear reasonable to the German electorate. 
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But Dr Adenauer appears not to have reckoned with any 
active reaction from Moscow, and now that Moscow has 
joined in the game, he has become involved in inconsis- 
tencies. Under the pressure of a public opinion alarmed 
by the prospect of a concentration of atomic weapons in 
Germany, the Chancellor appealed for a renewed effort at 
world nuclear disarmament. He told Mr Smirnov that west- 
ern Germany had not asked for atomic weapons, but hoped, 
rather, that their possession would be restricted to America, 
Russia and Britain. Yet it was the Chancellor himself who 
first suggested that German troops would have to have 
atomic armaments. Once more his logic is perfectly right. 
Every effort must be made to achieve disarmament, nuclear 
and conventional. If these efforts fail, the arming of Ger- 
man troops with atomic weapons may in time become a mili- 
tary necessity for Nato. Still, the Chancellor can hardly 
have been as indignant or as surprised as he seemed at 
Russia’s violent warning on Monday. With one eye on the 
ballot box, he has taken a diplomatic fall. 


THE COURTS OF INQUIRY 





Choice for the Confederation 


HE courts of inquiry have recommended a pretty rough 
12 splitting of differences in the shipbuilding dispute, and 
(more controversially) have said that the same settlement 
should apply to engineering. When the disputes were 
referred to the courts the engineering employers had offered 
increases of about 3} per cent and the shipbuilding 
employers increases of about § per cent, both of them to 
be conditional on certain undertakings. The documents 
concerned (which are reproduced in the reports) would 
pledge the unions to refrain from submitting a wage claim 
for twelve months afterwards ; to use their authority to 
promote efficiency, punctuality, the cessation of restrictive 
practices ; and to settle all disputes by the agreed procedure. 
The unions had not liked the twelve month standstill (the 
average time between the submission of a claim and the 
granting of an increase has been 7} months, so the actual 
gap between wage increases would be more than twelve 
months) ; but they were prepared to agree to this provided 
the offer were raised to 12s. 6d. The courts proposed that 
they should choose ; either a rise of 8s. 6d. (i.e. about 5 per 
cent) without conditions, or a rise of 11s. (about 6} per 
cent) with a possibly modified version of these conditions, 
which they believe would go far to pay for the increase. 

In making these recommendations, the courts admit that 
a rise of 5 per cent throughout industry would be infla- 
tionary. But they have not made their recommendations in 
the light of the economic situation—that is what they think 
should be done by an independent body. They have taken 
the situation as they found it, with less profitable industries 
than shipbuilding and engineering having recently won 
increases of 5 per cent. The point again illustrates the con- 
flicting nonsense in the reasoned arguments for wage claims: 
the railwaymen get a good rise because, working for an un- 
prosperous industry, they have been paid less than workers 
elsewhere. Then the engineers must get at least as much 
because their industry is more prosperous, 

The attempt to link the wage increase, not to any index 
of productivity, but to an undertaking to promote it, is 
obviously good. But before hailing this as a turning point 
in industrial relations it will be as well to remember that the 
unions are still under considerable pressure not to accept it, 
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that the executives have sadly little influence with the tough 
characters of the engineering shops and shipyards, and that 
undertakings of a similar type have produced disappointing 
results elsewhere. 


DEFENCE 


Mr Sandys’s Children 


HE three service ministries have now published their 
belated estimates for 1957-58, together with the usual 
memoranda explaining them. They have prompted the 
cynical comment that the Air Ministry does not seem to 
have read the defence white paper, that the navy has read 
it but is determined to pay no regard to it, and that the 
army thinks merely that the white paper’s implications are a 
subject for parliamentary discussion. Like most cynical 
comments, this is not quite fair. The most accurate judg- 
ment is probably that, while the broad decisions enumerated 
in the white paper have been accepted by all thiree services, 
some of the polite phrases in it about the continuing residual 
importance of forms of armament to be cut are made a little 
politer in these memoranda ; the services are applying balm 
to their own wounds. 

The important thing is that they should not also throw 
up resistance against the continuing cuts themselves. The 
RAF’s main predicament is that it must carry on with pro- 
grammes which—like piloted aircraft—have now only a 
short useful life ; the thing Mr Sandys must guard against 
here is any tendency to try to make those useful lives 
uselessly longer. The fact that the net air estimates this 
year are to be £10 million higher than last year. is not, 
however, a sign that the RAF is craftily avoiding the axe ; 
it reflects the parallel deliveries of the old and the new 
weapons which will continue for the next few years. 
The navy, whose net estimate is £25 million lower than 
last year, still avers in its memorandum—which takes 
advantage of certain inconsistencies in the white paper about 
the possibility of “ broken-backed ” conflict—that it must 
be ready to fight every kind of war. But there would not 
be much point in having a navy equipped to keep the sea 
lanes open in thermonuclear war if a thermonuclear war was 
only going to last ten minutes. The army, which is taking 
a cut of nearly £100 million in its net estimate, intends to 
cut out a lot of fat in surplus non-operational units and 
equipment ; it has, perhaps, been less economical than the 
navy about this hitherto. 


DOCTORS’ PAY 





Operation Postponed 


T two crucial meetings this week, doctors have, very 
wisely, deferred taking any step in support of “ phased 
withdrawal ” from the health service. Since those who 
attended the special representative meeting of the British 
Medical Association had arrived armed with all sorts of 
motions in support of the drastic policy previously adopted 
by the association’s council, the change is the more remark- 
able—though it is not the first time, that bloodletting has 
given way to tranquillisers at a doctors’ meeting. 
The reasons for this sudden change of prescription are 
twofold. First, in the last few weeks, the medical profession 
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has shown itself divided both on withdrawal and on boy- 
cotting the royal commission. But this division of views 
became much more pronounced after the terms of a letter, 
dated April 26th, from the Minister of Health to the chair- 
man of the association’s council had become known. The 
Minister emphasised that though the commission’s terms of 
reference could not be altered, its declared views on how 
they would be interpreted could be regarded as valid and 
that there will be full consultation with the doctors before 
the commission’s findings are implemented. It seems to 
have been the receipt of this letter which prompted this 
week’s change of front by the General Medical Services 
Committee (an autonomous committee of the British 
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Medical Association, which looks after the interests of 
family doctors in the health service). After a close vote it 
put to Tuesday’s conference of the local medical com- 
mittees a resolution favouring co-operation with the royal 
commission. The conference preferred to refer the question 
back to their local bodies, but the proceedings were enough 
for the council of the British Medical Association to decide 
to alter its policy overnight. 

As a result, decision has been deferred. The scheme for 
withdrawal remains indefinitely in abeyance. The question 
of co-operation with the royal commission will come up for 
decision at the association’s ordinary annual meeting in July. 
From the speeches made on Wednesday it looked as if 














Scorecard for the Local Elections 


ty 1957 crop of local elections 
takes place next week. On 
Tuesday there will be polling for a 
third of the places on Scottish town 
councils ; on different days throughout 
the week there will be polling for a 
varying number of seats on over 400 
urban district councils in England and 
Wales, and similar elections for seats 
on a smaller number of rural district 
councils ; then, next Thursday, there 
will be polling for a third of the 10,000 
places on the councils of the 402 pro- 
vincial boroughs in England and 
Wales. There are no elections this year 
in London boroughs, nor for county 
councils. 

Because of the pattern of wards, 
candidacies, and confusing party 
nomenclatures, results in the Scottish 
and district council elections usually 
under-emphasise any swing of opinion 
in the country ; it will not be a cause 
for surprise (or for premature Tory 
optimism) if the Scottish election 
results again present a picture of rela- 
tively few gains and losses, and if the 
early results from the district councils 
also present a picture of reasonable 
stability (although, most probably, 
with some net Labour gains). . But it 
is the results in the provincial English 
and Welsh boroughs next Thursday 
that will be the most useful political 
barometer. 

There seems to have been rather a 
muddle in some press comment about 
the prospects for these. Because the 
seats being fought this time are the 
seats last fought in 1954, when Labour 
marked up sweeping gains, it is being 
said that Labour cannot expect many 
further successes this time. But Labour 
marked up big gains in 1954 because 
when these seats had previously been 
fought in May, 1951—at the nadir of 
the Attlee Government’s unpopularity 
—Labour had taken an appalling 
hammering. In 1954, Labour merely 





took some of those quite exceptional 
1951 losses back. 

The sensible way to assess the pros- 
pect is to remember that although 
different seats are filled in borough 
elections each year, the people voting 
are generally the same; the usual 
rule is that each ward has three 
councillors, and one councillor falls 
due for re-election each year. In 1953 
(in seats refought last year) and 1954 
(the seats to be refought this year) 
Labour returned almost precisely the 
same number of candidates (between 
1,360 and 1,365, out of a _ possible 
approximate 3,300 seats in the provin- 
cial borough elections ; and both these 
elections took place at a time when— 
according to the usual indicators— 
political opinion was probably just 
about equally divided in the country. 
In the local elections in 1955, which 
took place a fortnight before the parlia- 
mentary general election, Labour 
returned between 85 and 90 fewer 
provincial borough candidates than in 
either 1953 or 1954; immediately 
afterwards the general _ election 
returned a Conservative Government 
with a majority of 60 in the House of 
Commons. 

It is these figures that can best be 
utilised to devise some sort of score- 
card for next Thursday’s provincial 
borough elections. If the Tories were 
in exactly as good odour as at the time 
of the last general election, Labour 
would probably show between 85 and 
go net losses in the provincial boroughs 
next Thursday; but it will be very 
surprising if they do. If the political 
climate is such as would return an 
evenly divided House of Commons at 
a general election, then, by coincidence, 
this year’s provincial borough elections 
would probably show virtually no net 
gains or losses ; but one suspects that 
Labour must surely be riding higher 
than that. It is the next political sign- 





post that may therefore be the most 
useful to bear in mind: 


If political opinion stands now 
approximately where it stood a year 
ago, Labour should again (as in 1956) 
be expected to gain between 180 and 
200 seats net in the provincial boroughs 
next Thursday (and perhaps, very 
roughly, up to about 100 net in the 
district councils); most analysts assumed 
last year that this sort of result would 
accord with a trend that in a general 
election would bring Labour a majority 
of rather under 100 in the House of 
Commons. 


According to most of the political 
indicators that are available, Labour 
ought to expect to do even better than 
this. The next signpost is, therefore, 
that Labour will need to secure 
between 250 and 300 net gains in the 
boroughs next Thursday to get back 
to their previous highwater mark in 
local elections—the Tory debacle of 
May, 1952 (from which, however—as 
Conservative optimists point out—the 
Tories recovered to a break-even point 
in parliamentary by-elections within 
no more than five months). 

If the pre-budget parliamentary 
by-elections were a true guide to 
political opinion now, Labour might 
well expect to get back to or beyond 
its 1952 highwater mark next Thurs- 
day. But has there been a partial 
swing back to the Tories since the 
budget? One reason for supposing 
that there might have been is that 
in recent local council by-elections 
Labour has not done nearly as well 
as in previous parliamentary by-elec- 
tions (but note that a lot of unin- 
structed Labour voters never know 
when a local council by-election is 
going on anyway). 

A last point that should be made, 
however, is that, even if there are 
Labour net gains next Thursday near 
the top of the scale discussed here, 
there will not necessarily be changes of 
control in very many borough councils. 
There are no aldermanic elections in 
the boroughs this year; next year, 
when there are, the changes of seats 
secured this year may cause more 
changes in council control. 
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co-operation would have won had a vote been taken then. 
As it was, the meeting preferred not to vote until con- 
stituent members had been consulted, but it is unlikely that 
they, and consequently the council of the association, will 
persist in boycotting the commission after what has hap- 
pened this week. By July the tranquillisers can be relied 
upon to have produced the desired effect. 


EGYPT 





The Canal and Sterling 


HE American response to President Nasser’s terms— 
which was in effect that he would be judged by his 
works rather than his words—has saved enough face for most 
nations to resume using the Suez Canal. However dis- 
tasteful it may be to Britain and France, traffic through the 
canal can be expected now to climb back, though perhaps 
slowly, to its norm of about 40 ships a day. Because the 
British Conservative party is reluctant to concede the victory 
to Egypt, the Government is reluctant to admit the fact ; 
but it will do so in due course. 

While it still waits it has to decide how the British ship- 
owners will pay their dues. Egypt will not accept sterling 
because its sterling accounts have been blocked by the 
controls which Britain imposed after the seizure of the canal 
in July. Payment in any other currency acceptable to Egypt 
would require amendment of the exchange control regula- 
tions, or a blind eye to their infringement. It has been sug- 
gested that, if Egypt agrees, dues could be paid in sterling 
to a special account which would not be blocked by Britain. 

Ultimately the solution must be a substantial easing of 
the July controls, or their cancellation ; this would take 
Britain a long way back towards normal relations with Egypt. 
I: will have to be faced some time, but the Government, 
and perhaps the country, is not ready for it yet. Among 
the difficulties in the way are the questions of compensation 
for the canal company, of Britain’s claim in respect of British 
property in Egypt and the Egyptian counter-claim for 
damages, and of the sterling balances agreement by which 
Britain undertook to release £20 million a year from Egypt’s 
wartime balances in London. There are political difficul- 
ties as well: the Government will have to reckon with 
vociferous opposition to any proposal that unfreezes Egypt’s 
current sterling account when so much else remains 
unsettled. 


MIDDLE EAST 





Iran Baulks Israel 


F Israel’s prime object in attacking Egypt was to free the 

gulf of Aqaba for Israeli trade with Asia, o- for a share 
of the transit trade between Asia and Europe, a new blow 
to its policy has been dealt by Iran. During April, and 
by working overtime, the Israelis finished the 140 miles of 
oil pipeline from Eilat to their railhead at BeersHeba ; but, 
simultaneously, Arab diplomats were working just as fast 
to deprive Israel of its only handy source of Asian oil, which 
is southern Iran. 

The American tanker Kern Hills, which on April 6th 
delivered the first cargo of oil for the new pipe, had loaded 
at Abadan with oil bought from the National Iranian Oil 
Company. This company, though not yet itself producing 
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enough oil to meet Iranian home requirements, is entitled 
to take part of its annual “ stated payment ” from the con- 
sortium in oil which it can either use or sell. Home political 
pressure to sell the oil ties in with a desire to establish a 
marketing network for future use, although at present Iran 
would find it more economic to take a direct cash payment 
from the consortium than to labour to earn the same sum 
by exporting oil. Nevertheless, it exported 456,000 tons last 
year, and remains an exporter. 

But, as a result of Arab pressure on grounds of Moslem 
solidarity, the Iranian government has instructed NIOC 
not to sell to Israel—that is, to cut the painter with its most 
willing customer. The government has also made a 
“friendly démarche” to the 17 companies of the con- 
sortium, asking them not to sell oil to Israel either. An 
immediate outcome of its act will be to blight the present 
effort of Israeli emissaries in France and America to interest 
investors in a large-diameter pipeline from Eilat to the 
Mediterranean. If Eilat’s oil supply has got to come from, 
say, Indonesia, a small-diameter pipeline for feeding Israel 
may pay its way, but a big-inch line for transit traffic 
will not. 


ADEN 


Abstinence from Qat 


AT, a mildly narcotic plant that looks like a dejected 

privet hedge, provided until April 1st the spirit of 
café society in Aden. The mass of the people chewed it 
to acquire a gay or sad mood, a glibness of tongue, a 
powerful thirst, a contempt for sleep and new energy for 
pleasure—and even for work. The best kind came from 
Ethiopia and was flown in daily from Dira Dawa. Even 
more dejected gat came plodding in from Yemen on 
camels. 

Every month the 138,000 people of the colony spent 
£200,000 on this drug. This is equivalent to £2 ros. for 
every man and woman—an excessive sum for the poor 
people who did most of the chewing. Educated people 
deplored the waste, and the Aden newspapers campaigned 
against it. In March, the Legislative Council decided that 
“it was bound to cause hardship to numerous families, was 
a social menace and entailed other hardships,” and banned 
it from the colony from April 1st. , 

The immediate effect of this revolutionary act was dulled 
by the advent of Ramadan, the Moslem month of fasting, 
during which the indulgence is particularly sinful. The 
majority accepted the ban as an aid to virtue. A minority 
quickly organised a “ qat bus service,” which took them 
nightly 12 miles to Lahej Sultanate, outside the colony and 


therefore outside the ban. There they collected oil lamps 


and sat in twilit circles chewing the cheap Yemeni gat. 
Traders promptly raised the price and Lahej put a four 
shillings tax on the lamps. For the moment, this is costly, 
inconvenient, and not too clean fun. The novelty will 
probably wear off. 

The authorities were pleased to find the ban did not stir 
up trouble, but the real testing time began with the end 
of Ramadan on Wednesday. With the spur of virtue with- 
drawn, the Adeni Arabs will find abstinence a strain. 
Nevertheless, there are very many who are pleased to be 
released from a habit which society imposed on them, and 
the women, who now find there is a little money in the 
house, are strongly on the government’s side. The betting 
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Quicker by chariot? 


Boadicea’s chariots were slow and cumbersome—one 
reason, perhaps, for her ultimate defeat at the hands of 
the well-equipped Romans. 

Her strategy might have succeeded had she been able 
to equip her charioteers with light, fast-moving vehicles. 
She would, of course, have specified TITANIUM. 

But TITANIUM belongs not to ancient but to 
modern Britain—and the future. 

A high strength-to-weight ratio is only one of the 
invaluable properties of TITANIUM. It has outstand- 
ing resistance to corrosion; it retains useful properties 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 


at quite high operating temperatures. It can be welded, 
forged and machined—in fact, almost any conventional 
fabricating technique can be applied to TITANIUM 
and its alloys. 

I.C.I. Metals Division is now producing TITANIUM 
and its alloys in all the usual wrought forms—sheet, 
strip, rod, tube, wire, plate, billet and forging stock. 


LC... Titantum— 
TOMORROW’S METAL TODAY 


LONDON, S.W.I 


TM3 





FO 46.679.75. 
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Today we use ‘‘Bubbly” 


WHEN THE VIKINGS launched their galleys they 
sacrificed slaves to placate the sea-gods and 
protect blond warriors from the hazards of the 
storm. The Greeks and Romans had better use 
for their slaves, and were content to splash their 
ships symbolically with red wine. Today we 
still observe this age-old rite of protection when 
we crack a bottle of champagne over the bows. 


For the modern manufacturer, launching his 


product into the seas of competitive selling, 
protection has a less spectacular, more practical 
meaning. Millions of tins, jars, bottles, and 
millions of cartons made from ‘‘Thames Board’’, 
filled daily on. countless production lines, flow 
to shop shelves protected by stout ‘‘Fiberite’’ 
cases. Such modern packaging is an insurance 
for the good name and sound condition of any 


manufacturer’s product. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES 


IN BRITAIN 


Sas 
Purfleet, Essex Warrington, Lancs 


** THAMES BOARD”? for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 


**FIBERITE’’ Packing Cases in solid or corrugated fibreboard 
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in Aden is that the ban has come to stay but that there will 
be some smuggling. 

The courageous decision to ban qat was taken on the 
initiative of the four elected members of the Legislative 
Council. Without their unanimous support the government 
would hardly have dared to challenge an ingrained habit of 
the people. It is a small but useful demonstration of the 
value of elected members in colonial legislatures. 


EGGS 


Rotten for Denmark 


T would be hard to find in the history of commerce a 

more blatantly irrational trade-flow than that of subsi- 
dised British eggs to the continent of Europe. The British 
hen’s response to the precocious spring of 1957, and the 
British farmer’s response to a guaranteed price of 4s. 1}d. a 
dozen, have between them produced a flood of eggs which, 
even at retail prices in the neighbourhood of 2s. a dozen 
(compare the 8s. a dozen prophesied at derationing) cannot 
be absorbed by the home market. The surplus, during the 
three months December to March, was reported in a Parlia- 
mentary answer as amounting to some 13,000 boxes (each 
of 360 eggs) and was exported to 21 countries—by far the 
most important being Western Germany, with the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, France, and the Irish Republic also 
taking substantial quantities. The economics of this trade, 
even from Britain’s point of view, are worth close scrutiny. 
As (under the inefficient British system of feeding hens) 
about two-thirds of the cost of producing eggs is normally 
the cost of (mainly imported) feedingstuffs, and as the eggs 
are being sold at little more than half-price, the foreign 
exchange cost of the imported grain that is being fed into 
many British hens must be more than the foreign ex- 
change value of the eggs that come out of them—and the 
British taxpayer is paying farmers a subsidy of some 2s. per 
dozen for supervising this curious exercise of turning an 
imported commodity into a less valuable exported one. All 
that can be said for this trade is that it is not quite such 
a bad bargain for the taxpayer as dumping the surplus 
eggs in the sea. 

Not unnaturally, however, the fact that the eggs are being 
dumped in Europe instead of in the sea has annoyed the 
Danes. Danish egg producers have endured with remark- 
able patience the loss of 85 per cent of their once all- 
important British market to domestic competitors barely 
capable—on the evidence of their own spokesmen—of break- 
ing even at an off-the-farm price just double that received by 
Danish farmers. That loss has up to now been compensated 
by increased sales to the rest of Europe and especially to 
the prosperous west German market. Now the European 
market is itself worse than threatened ; during March, sales 
of British eggs in western Germany virtually equalled those 
of Danish eggs. A Danish protest that these sales contravene 
Article XVI of Gatt (which “ recognises the harmful effects 
of subsidies on exported goods ”) has been met by the highly 
legalistic rejoinder that exports are not being subsidised as 
such, and by a reassurance that British hens must surely 
soon become less prolific. But the proper remedy is to 
subsidise fewer British farmers to keep fewer British hens ; 
it is not sensible to be actively wishing that the produc- 
tivity of British hens would please go down. 
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CGHURCHES 


Bishops in the Kirk? 


HE proposals for closer relations between the Anglican 
ei and Presbyterian Churches are an appropriate subject 
for lay comment ; they are certainly getting it in Scotland. 
The first point to be made is surely that although the 
churches should be encouraged to move as far forward as 
they can towards an authorised interchange of com- 
municants, the so-called split between them—the fact that 
different churches, even outside the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, occasionally try to proselytise members from each 
other—is not necessarily a bad thing. People have different 
ideas about how they prefer to worship, drawn too much 
from their inherited family tradition and too little from 
their own conscious thought ; a mild competition between 
the churches in some areas can keep Christian activity more 
alive than would a “ unifying” attempt to put everybody 
under one mitre. 

Preferably, therefore, the proposals made this week, after 
inter-church discussions under the chairmanship of the 
Bishop of Durham, should be judged according to the con- 
tributions they could make towards more efficient organisa- 
tion within the Anglican and Presbyterian churches 
themselves. The main suggestion for the Anglican church 
is that lay members might be given more participation in 
the government of their church at all levels. The ordinary 
non-conformist is always surprised that they have not got 
this already, but lay government can go too far. The sub- 
jection of a clergyman to his local churchwardens or elders 
can sometimes have rather the same danger as the subjection 
of an MP to his local (and extremist) party organisation, or 
of local trade union policies to shop stewards. 


But it is the big change in terminology, and smaller 
change in organisation, proposed for the Presbyterian 
church that will arouse more controversy. If the argument 
were simply that the Presbyterians would be wise to replace 
moderators who change by rote by more permanent digni- 
taries, many liberal Presbyterians would be inclined to 
agree ; if the argument were that, to facilitate interchange 
of communicants with the Anglicans, these dignitaries 
should amicably agree to a ceremonious laying on of hands 
by Anglican bishops, to preserve the historical beauties of 
the Apostolic Succession, it would be churlish to object. But 
it is surprising how many liberal Presbyterians—even while 
recognising that they are being irrational—will find that 
their private sticking point is the proposal to call these 
Presbyterian senior ministers bishops, or even bishops-in- 
presbytery. In the real split between low church and 
Anglican church attitudes—the pomp and circumstance 
which Anglicans regard as a display of beauty for 
the greater glory of God, and which older Presbyterians 
regard as near-idolatry and even younger ones regard as 
play-acting in serious concerns—the bishop in his robes 
has long been one of the most potent symbols. The ordinary 
Scot will find it surprisingly difficult to get himself, let alone 
his grandfather, to swallow this. The misfortune is that if 
only the Anglicans would agree to regard the proposed 
Presbyterian dignitaries as bishops, and if only the Presby- 
terians could call them almost anything else, there would 
not be nearly as bitter an opposition in Scotland as is now 
likely to be aroused. 
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THE LAND 


Wasted Acres 


BouT a third of the surface of Britain—some nineteen 
A million acres—consists of remote moors and uplands. 
Until the war these areas were growing steadily less pro- 
ductive and fertile. Since 1945 their decline has been 
partly checked by the: generous subsidies paid for the 
rehabilitation of hill farms and, in a few lucky areas, by 
the large planting programme of the Forestry Commission. 
But most of these hill lands still produce very little, and 
the local population—not only in Scotland and Wales, 
but over much of England—is still declining at a rate 
which makes the provision of modern services exceedingly 
costly. Antiquated schools and suspended bus lines (not 
to mention the disappearance of many an Emett-like 
railway branch line) foreshadow the likelihood of further 
cumulative decline. 

Does this matter, or should something more—or some- 
thing different—be done to rescue all these wasting acres ? 
A recent report by the National Resources Technical Com- 
mittee (HMSO, 4s.) believes that something should. The 
committee emphasises the potential output of these hill 
areas. For example, it says that the improvement of 
33 million upland acres should enable 400,000 more store 
cattle to be kept and beef imports to be cut (if necessary) by 
a third. It has an even greater enthusiasm for afforestation, 
which it regards as a very sound “ import-saver.” 

Economically, these arguments are highly ingenuous. 
The report smacks far too strongly of the idea of “ import- 
saving” at any cost, and the case for sinking money in 
marginal land for a low return is quite inadequately sub- 
stantiated. A case may nevertheless exist. It is not simply 
(as the report does point out) that hill farming and lowland 
agriculture are essentially complementary, with the hills 
rearing livestock for fattening on the plains. There is the 
further point that the present marginal lands of Britain 
may eventually be relied on, quite reasonably, for an 
appreciably higher proportion of total agricultural produc- 
tion, as a consequence of urban growth and as a preferable 
alternative to present costly methods of protecting farm- 
land. The gradual and careful rehabilitation of hill farms, 
envisaged in the Hill Farming and Livestock Rearing Acts, 
has much to commend it—on two conditions. One is that 
Government aid should be coupled (as it is in Sweden and 
Holland) with an insistence upon the reorganisation 
of farm boundaries and units. The other is that there 
should be proper joint planning of farming and forestry in 
these areas ; there should be more careful plans for the 
integrated use of marginal land, such as that recently pro- 
duced for mid-Wales—plans with which the Forestry Com- 
mission and other bodies should be required to comply. 


EUROPE 


Cold Welcome for the 
Grand Design 


HE Council of Europe has given a chilly reception to 
{ pores scheme for a single European assembly. 
Years of British equivocation in Europe, followed by the 
Egyptian adventure and then by the arbitrary reduction 
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of British troops on the Rhine, have left a deep distrust on 
the Continent of British intentions, and this has reinforced 
the practical objections to the “Grand Design.” Could an 
assembly which, in the British scheme, might contain 
American and Canadian representatives, effectively super- 
vise the European organisations? Could the neutrals, like 
Sweden and Austria, come into an arrangement which 
covers defence? The assembly proposed by Britain would 
not—at least at the outset—be given definite powers. But 
the six common market countries have decided upon a 
supranational assembly. They ask whether the new plan 
is merely a plot to water this down. 

In practice, something on the lines of Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
scheme may be inevitable, if the free trade area comes into 
being beside the common market. The institutions of the 
two overlapping groups will have to work together closely, 
indeed virtually as one. And more and more the growing 
European organisations. will require effective parliamentary 
scrutiny. Yet the practical criticisms of the Grand Design 
in its present form are cogent. To combine a loose North 
Atlantic parliamentary link with a much closer European 
one will be difficult. A special constitutional arrangement 
would be needed to keep defence separate. The problem 
of fitting the assembly of the Six into the larger one is so 
delicate that Britain might best concentrate at present less 
on the parliamentary aspect of the scheme than on the 
practical need to bring the many executive European bodies 
together in one place. 

After years of hesitation in Europe, Britain can in any 
case hardly expect an unqualified European welcome for a 
new British political design, which in some respects does 
not go so far as the Six wish to go themselves. The 
Europeans will want first to see proof of British sincerity in 
practice. That means pushing ahead with the free trade 
area, working together more closely on defence, and sharing 
atomic knowledge. From these activities, the necessity of 
something like the Grand Design should emerge. 


NATO 


Blackball from Oslo 


HE Spanish government and its press seem to have been 
T expecting an early American move to bring Spain 
into the Atlantic alliance. Hr Gerhardsen’s brusque intima- 
tion that Norway for one would not hesitate to blackball a 
Spanish candidacy appears to have come as a real shock 
to them. Perhaps the idea that Nato really does operate 
by unanimous agreement has never got through to Madrid, 
where the element of consent has never had a prominent 
place in official thinking. 

The case for admitting Spain to the alliance may look 
a strong one to amateur strategists conning the untidy map 
of Europe, to some Mediterranean Nato governments which 
have never been able to understand their allies’ distaste for 
General Franco’s regime, and to the Atlantic Council’s hosts 
this week in Bonn. But the case against admission is over- 
whelming. One need not be too spiritual about it. Spain 
has long since ceased to be treated as an outcast, and it 
already has a part in western defence planning by virtue of 
its agreements with America and Portugal. Yet what would 
its admission to Nato contribute to that organisation’s 
assets ? The Franco government is still, after nearly two 
decades of power, unable to make itself acceptable enough 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 








DOLLARS FOR BRITAIN! 


These tractors, proudly marshalled on the dockside at Manchester, are Inter- 
national Harvester B-250s—a few of the thousand comprising an initial dollar 
order for Canada—almost as many tractors as the entire total of all types and 
sizes shipped to Canada from Great Britain in 1956. 

In highly competitive markets in all parts of the world, International Harvester 
equipment is being increasingly acclaimed. Speaking of the B-250 tractor, the 
President of the International Harvester Company of Canada said: 

“This small tractor fills a definite need long expressed by many of our customers. 
We are happy that British manufacturing and research skill has permitted us to 
give better service to our customers and, at the same time, to increase trade 
between our two countries.” 

International Harvester is proud indeed that the B-250—the most advanced British 
medium-weight wheel tractor on the market to-day —is increasing productivity 
both at home and overseas and helping to strengthen our national economy. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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to its own people to contemplate the future with any assur- 
ance. Its continued existence is grudgingly tolerated, its 
end eagerly awaited—and nobody can be sure what will 
follow that end. A regime that has failed to co-exist 
amicably with the Spaniards themselves would be a 
decidedly uncomfortable partner for its democratic neigh- 
bours. Neither Nato’s morale nor its reputation could be 
unaffected by such an accession to its ranks. It is already 
a reflection on the more powerful members of the alliance— 
including Britain—that one of their smaller partners should 
feel compelled to make a solitary stand in public against 
the Spanish accession. 


KASHMIR 


The Jarring Version 


HANCE had it that the president of the Security Council 
.. in February, when it debated Kashmir, was a diplomat 
from alliance-free Sweden with personal experience, not only 
of service in Delhi and Karachi, but also of the hills and 
valleys of the disputed state itself. The costliest electronic 
brain in the world could not have selected a more suitable 
United Nations envoy to India and Pakistan than Hr Jarring. 
His report on his mission is a frank confession of failure 
which does him credit. He records the two governments’ 
antagonistic attitudes and does not try to pretend that there 
is any point in further efforts by any UN representative until 
those attitudes change. ; 

Such frankness is all to the good. Admittedly it may lead 
some people to conclude that the Kashmir problem is 
insoluble. Indian apologists have hastened to encourage 
that conclusion by seizing upon every sentence in the Jarring 
version which could be read as implying approval of their 
government’s rigidity. Pakistan’s next move awaits Mr 
Suhrawardy’s return from Japan and possibly his imminent 
tussle with East Bengali dissidents ; but it is only a question 
of time before it comes. Another dreary exchange of legal 
sterilities, selective histories, and arguments of head-splitting 
ingenuity lies ahead ; and beyond it another, and another. 
How much longer can two nations whose vital interest is to 
live together in friendship stand the strain of this quarrel ? 


CATTLE EXPORTS 





Beastly for Cows? 


N uncompromising British zeal for the protection of 
animals is the dominant note struck by the report of 

a committee which has been inquiring into the export trade 
in live cattle (Cmnd 154). The origins of this trade do not 
provide a very good basis for a display of national self- 
righteousness. It was because British slaughterhouses did 
not satisfy the standards demanded by an American army 
contract that live cattle were first shipped to Holland for 
slaughter. This transaction attracted the attention of conti- 
nental buyers, and last year quite a brisk trade developed in 
the export of live cattle to Holland, Germany, and France. 
To reduce the suffering which long journeys initially 
entail for cattle the Government has already stipulated that 
they must be rested for ten hours, and watered and fed, at 
the port of embarkation. The committee proposes a number 
of additional regulations for reducing the animals’ dis- 
comfort and for ensuring that no unfit beast is made to 
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travel. These are sensible and humane. But the com- 
mittee’s solicitude for the cattle then extends beyond both 
reason and national frontiers—to the extent of suggesting 
that no beast ought to be made to endure a long continental 
train journey on top of its other travels. Accordingly, it 
wants to ban live cattle exports to any save small and 
accessible countries, and also to any country whose methods 
of slaughter are less humane than Britain’s. Both stipula- 
tions would rule out exports to France. 

It would be pompous to say that this sort of discrimination 
might hurt French susceptibilities as much as the journeys 
have sometimes hurt the cows. In itself, the live cattle trade 
is not particularly important. It consists largely of unsubsi- 
dised cows, whose poor appearance in the Bordeaux market 
compared with local animals perhaps helps to explain some 
British observers’ distaste for the trade. But if the French 
retain their Gallic wit, their best reaction to any govern- 
mental acceptance of this report would be promptly to ban 
the import of live cattle from Britain, on the quite reasonable 
grounds that British railway wagons probably cause more 
bruising to cattle than do continental trains. It is not only 
the French who are beastly to cows. 


FRANCE 


Visitor-Shy Algeria 


ROWING numbers of Frenchmen are perturbed by 
G reports of atrocities committed by French troops and 
police in Algeria. To stem this tide of moral indignation 
the government promised to appoint a commission of 
inquiry designed to check the truth of all such allegations. 
Before the members of this commission were nominated, 
however, the Radical friends of M. Mendés-France had 
decided to send a small group of their own to probe the 
facts on the spot. Since the Radical envoys were known 
not to share the gospel of extremist settlers that (to quote 
Professor Duverger) the guilty men are not those who 
commit crimes but those who denounce them, a campaign 
of intimidation was immediately launched in Algeria to 
prevent their journey. It reached such proportions that 
the minister resident, M. Lacoste, warned the prospective 
travellers that their visit would tie up thousands of soldiers 
to ensure their personal safety. Under this pressure the 
Radicals put their visit off. 

The delay in itself would not be a grave thing, but it is 
a bad omen for the prospective official commission of 
inquiry. The settlers learnt in February of last year that 
riots could force M. Mollet to capitulate. They can use 
the threat of similar methods—burning down hotels or 
blocking the streets—to prevent the inclusion in the com- 
mission of any member opposed to their views. In the 
circumstances, too, witnesses will also need extraordinary 
courage to testify. 


FINLAND 


A Prime Minister Wanted 


INNISH politics are normally in a state which would be 
headline news in any other country. But now that the 
prime minister, Mr Fagerholm, has resigned, even the Finns 
recognise that the situation is a little out of the ordinary. 
Mr Fagerholm was defeated in a contest for the Social 
Democratic party presidency by 95 votes to 94. The faction 
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that voted for him is no longer represented on the party’s 
executive committee because its leaders refused to accept 
less than seven seats out of fifteen. It is not surprising that 
the prime minister feels his position to be impossible. 

The new president is Mr Tanner, the founder of the 
party, a veteran politician who was made a scapegoat for 
Finland’s alliance with Germany in the last war. In 1946, 
to placate the Russians, he was convicted as a war criminal 
and imprisoned for five and a half years. The Russian press 
has been conducting a virulent press campaign against him 
since it became known that he would run for the party 
presidency ; and his election, even if he does not become 
prime minister, will produce some embarrassing moments 
if Mr Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev carry out their inten- 
tion of visiting Finland early in June. 

Quite what the original split was about nobody seems to 
know—least of all the Finns. Factions within the Social 
Democratic party are caused by habit and personal rivalry, 
and although Mr Tanner claims to differ from Mr 
Fagerholm in matters of policy, the difference has not yet 
been defined. Possibly long-suffering Mr Fagerholm will 
consent to return to his thankless task. The Farmers’ 
League, the second major party in the coalition, has 
threatened to leave the government if Mr Tanner or Mr 
Leskinen (the effective leader of Mr Tanner’s faction) is 
offered the premiership ; and the country’s economic posi- 
tion is too weak to allow of using economic concessions 
to induce either the Farmers or the powerful trades union 
congress (SAK) to support Mr Tanner’s faction. 


THE VATICAN 





Three Pilgrims 


ow is the busy season for protocol at the Vatican. 

The Pope’s reception of Grace, Princess of Monaco, 
has naturally caught the public’s eye, but the Pope has more 
important, if less photogenic, guests calling on him this 
month of May: M. Coty, the President of France, and 
Cardinal Wyszynski, the Polish primate. 

M. Coty’s reception will be the more formal. The head 
of the French state is bound to visit the Vatican when on 
an official trip to the Italian capital ; this is one of the con- 
ventions established between Paris and the Papacy since 
the Concordat between the two was dropped and the 
Catholic Church separated from the French state more than 
half a century ago. There are persistent rumours in Paris 
that M. Coty’s visit is destined to prepare the ground, if 
not actually for the signing of a new Concordat, at least 
for some concessions to the Church. It has been whispered 
that M. Mollet, leader of an anti-clerical party, would ask 
the Pope, in exchange, to restrain Catholic zeal against 
French conduct in North Africa. Such insinuations are 
denied by both sides, and it can fairly be assumed that this 
official visit will not bring any immediate results. 

Cardinal Wyszynski’s trip, on the other hand, is much 
more urgent. It is his first contact with the Holy See since 
his release from forced residence last year after the advent 
of the new political regime in Poland. Since then the two 
sides have struck a bargain: the Church was granted impor- 
tant concessions, chiefly the reintroduction of religious 
instruction in the schools ; for his part, Cardinal Wyszynski 
has given Mr Gomulka’s experiment his blessing. The 
question now is whether the Pope will give his blessing toa 
compromise with a relatively tolerant communist regime. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK 


CENTRAL AFRICA 





Sir Roy’s Bludgeon 


HE innocuous vagueness of the statement issued after 
Sir Roy Welensky’s London talks with Lord Home 
and Mr Lennox-Boyd has been rather marred by Sir Roy’s 
subsequent pugnacity. But his boast at a Salisbury press 
conference that the London agreement has put paid to the 
“ half-baked ideas ” which a future British Labour govern- 
ment might try to impose on the Central African Federation 
was probably an attempt at diversion: the white electorate 
have been expressing dismay at how little he has brought 
back for them. The possibility of a Labour victory at the 
next elections is the bogey of European settlers in east and 
central Africa, and there is mounting urgency in their pleas 
for continuity in colonial policy, British Labour leaders 
have rejected the idea of a bipartisan approach to colonial 
affairs, but in this case they may have welcomed Sir Roy’s 
forthrightness. His statement reveals nothing fresh, but it 
acts as a warning to African nationalists in the federation 
that the actions of a future Labour government may fall 
short of the views now expressed by Labour’s left-wing. 
The question of constitutional advance has been sensibly 
shelved until 1960, when it was due for reconsideration in 
any event. The Federal Assembly is to be enlarged, but 
the future balance of power between the races has not been 
specified. The one real step which Sir Roy has taken 
towards the federation’s independence is his agreement that 
a “ reasonable number ” of British-protected citizens should 
be allowed to vote in federal elections: these are Africans 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland who retain their British 
status. He has been fiercely attacked by his white opposi- 
tion for making this concession. But it would have been 
unthinkable for the federation. to have moved towards self- 
government while 4 million Africans in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland did not even have the right to qualify for a 
federal vote. 


TRADE UNIONS 





Smoke Among the Firemen 


MAJOR row has flared up among the members and 
ex-members of the controversial Fire Brigades Union. 

Both the general secretary, Mr John Horner, and the assis- 
tant secretary, Mr J. Grahl, resigned from the Communist 
party after the revolt in Hungary—a gesture that possibly 
did something to revive their prestige with their members. 
But unfortunately they seem to have fallen out with each 
other. Mr Burns, the president, circulated to executive 
members a document accusing Mr Grahl of uses of union 
funds that he considered to be improper ; later Mr Grahl 
resigned, on grounds of ill health—but for some reason the 
executive has agreed to pay him (although he is no longer 
an employee of the union) sick benefit up to a maximum 
of something over £900. He himself made no counter accu- 
sations, but a colleague on the executive, Mr Leo Keely 
(another ex-communist), circulated to area officers and 
district secretaries a document in which both Mr Burns and 
Mr Horner were indicted. Mr Keely has now been “ dis- 
missed ” by the executive—a curious action since he is an 
elected member. Now Mr Sidney Withers’s nomination 
for Mr Grahl’s old job has been vetoed by the executive 
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because, as a national officer, he did not inform them of the 
intention to circulate the accusing documents. 

It is impossible for an outsider to pass judgment on the 
truth or untruth of charge and counter-charge. But one 
thing is plain: an inquiry into this union ought now to 
be invited. The question is, who should do the job. At 
the Easter conference of the Communist party one delegate, 
himself an ex-officer of the Fire Brigades Union, thought 
that the party executive should look into the leadership of 
a union which he did not specify, but which he evidently 
felt reflected no credit on the party. The Salford branch 
of the Fire Brigades Union, on the other hand, is putting 
forward a resolution for the union’s annual conference in 
June that an independent Labour party committee should 
investigate “ the administration and financial position of the 
Fire Brigades Union over the past five years.” But the 
right body to conduct an inquiry is undoubtedly the Trades 
Union Congress. If such a demand is made in an emergency 
resolution, it should be debated, passed and then accepted 
by the TUC ; the demand should not be fobbed off whether 
or not libel actions are then being thrown between executive 
and ex-executive members. 








The Economist 
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RIGHT REPRESENTATION 


Now what we want in a representative assembly is 
q not merely an index to the most powerful forces of 
the national life, but a full expression of that life 
itself. We want the Nation to be organically represented 
by the State. We want to see in it not simply the organs 
of the greater social interests, but the organs of all interests 
which are of vital importance to the well-being of the 
nation. What is most of all to be dreaded in a hasty reform 
is, that uniformity of representation may take the place of 
a healthy variety—that the smaller interests may be 
drowned in the monotonous reduplications of members who 
represent the numerically larger interests. No doubt it is 
idle and mischievous to maintain that a system of repre- 
sentation which suits one generation will fairly express the 
mind of another. But what is to be avoided in preparing 
the public mind for any great change is the injurious notion 
that classes stationary in numbers must lose their voice in 
the national councils, in order to leave room for a fuller 
chorus from the classes which are increasing in numbers. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We desire nothing more than 
to see those larger classes, not yet adequately represented, 
receive their share of influence. But let it not be laid down 
that that share of influence ought to be in proportion to 
their numbers. This is the radical evil of a democratic con- 
stituency, and sincerely as we believe that the time is not 
far distant when some new modifications must be adopted 
into our representative system, there is no object we have 
more at heart than this—that before such a change takes 
place, the country should clearly understand that they 
ought not to aim at indefinitely extending the parliamentary 
representation of classes in proportion even to their social 
weight, but rather at securing a fair influence to those who 
are in danger of being outnumbered in the constituent 
bodies. - Our safety lies in the various play of mutual 
influences which our various classes exercise on each other. 
. There is a reserve of power in the English people 
which they are wise enough never to put wholly forth into 
their political organisations. . A new and vivid 
political interest calls forth a whole mass of unused force 
whieh to the surprise of everybody changes the whole face 
of the political world. 
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New Pilot for ECE 


HE job of executive secretary of the United Nations 
: Economic Commission for Europe requires special 
qualities, which Professor Gunnar Myrdal, who is retiring 
from the post after ten frustrating years, possesses. It is not 
his fault if the body that alone amongst European organisa- 
tions seeks not to develop eastern or western Europe, but 
to join the two, has failed in its broader purpose. 

Professor Myrdal has always had a dual sense of mission 
—a political vision of the need to bring east and west 
together, and an economist’s vision of the greater wealth 
that Europe could enjoy if greater trade joined the developed 
west to the young, developing east. And ECE has quietly 
made a larger practical contribution to east-west trade than 
is generally realised. For some years, for instance, its com- 
mittees played a useful part in the allocation of Polish coal 
and timber. And a committee under its auspices has just 
produced a standard code for engineering contracts in both 
east and west ; this should overcome a chronic obstruction 
to trade in capital equipment between the two. Myrdal’s 
ECE has less tangible achievements to its credit too. At 
the height of cold war, it was one of the few points where 
economists from east and west could meet and discuss 
at ease. And it has been a valuable source of economic 
information about both worlds. 

Professor Myrdal’s successor, Mr Tuomioja, once 
Finnish Ambassador in London and a former Prime 
Minister of Finland, is well fitted to carry on these tasks. 
He is not only a hardheaded and shrewd economist. Fin- 
land is perhaps unique among non-communist countries in 
its experience of trade with Russia, its drawbacks and 
advantages. ECE’s main positive function has always been 
connected with trade between the satellites and western 
Europe ; and it may grow in importance in the next few 
years. ECE has a part to play, for example, in Poland’s 
search for long-term coal contracts in the west in exchange 
for credits: And it might well be a channel for western aid 
to Poland, free from political embarrassment to either side. 





SHORTER NOTE 


In a note last week, it was said that the Ministry of Power, 
by issuing a statement about petrol rationing, seemed to be 
“ peevishly pretending that it could largely rely on spot 
checks and petty prosecutions ” to stop illegal off-the-ration 
sales. Although what purported to be an official warning 
from the Ministry was printed in several daily news- 
papers, we have since learned that all that really happened 
was that an agency reporter rang up the Ministry and asked 
what they were going to do about off-the-ration sales ; he 
was reminded, not unnaturally, that they had the power tc 
prosecute. In common fairness to the Ministry, it should 
be said that our comment last week would not have been so 
critical if we had known this background. The point that 
no rationing scheme could ever be enforced by “ sending 
round an army of coppers’ narks ” stands ; the allegation 
that the Ministry was ever silly enough to pretend that it 
could falls, thank goodness, to the ground. 
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LETTERS 








No Reasons Why 


Sir—You may call me a “booby” as 
long as you like, but you should not 
falsify the facts about shops legislation. 


1. You again make vague references to 
“other countries” which enjoy the 
“freedom ” of a “ liberal” regime where 
shops can stay open all night. I under- 
stand your reluctance to name them, 
because your principal ally in Europe is 
General Franco if the communist dicta- 
torships are excluded. Outside North 
America all the progressive countries in 
the world have shops legislation more 
advanced than that proposed by the 
Government, e.g., Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, Holland, Austria, 
Germany, Australia and New Zealand 
have general closing hours by law rang- 
ing from §.30 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


2. Your second paragraph is a down- 
right falsification of the history of shop 
closing hours in every country in the 
world, including America. A kind of 
“Gresham’s Law” does operate: the 
“rogue elephants” do compel their 
competitors to keep open. You say that 
present practice in Britain proves your 
point. It does not. From 1939 to 
November, 1952, 6 p.m. closing was 
enforced under the Winter Closing 
Order. Since then the brakes on a 
return to prewar conditions have been 
(a) local authority orders of 7 p.m. 
closing, (b) trade union vigilance and 
the resistance of staff and working 
shopkeepers, and (c)—decisively—in- 
flation, which blunts the competitive 
struggle. 


3. Your references to America are 
most misleading. Please read the Anglo- 
American Productivity Team Report as 
a corrective to your doctrinaire myopia. 
If the correct comparisons are made 
between the relative positions of shop- 
workers in the advanced countries of 
Europe and America, the latter is not 
the Eldorado of labour conditions you 
would have us believe. Shop managers 
in particular work very long hours, 
usually a six-day week, and often have 
no half-day. Moreover, you omit the 
cost of long shopping hours to the con- 
sumer. In the food trades all the 
economies of self-service and super- 
markets are swallowed in additional 
costs, mainly labour costs. In the non- 
food trades the American system is 
much more expensive than the British. 
Precise figures exist for the large depart- 
ment stores, which show that retailing 
costs are about 4s. in the £ in Britain and 
over 7s. in the £ in America. Again 
labour costs are a major factor. A 
restoration of the prewar shopping hours 
of Britain would cost 6s. to 7s. a week 
for the average family. The introduc- 





tion of the American system would be 
even more costly.—Yours faithfully, 
WALTER PADLEY 
President, Union of Shop, Distribu- 
tive and Allied Workers 
House of Commons 


An Account of Shop 
Stewardship 


Srr—In your issue of April 2oth, in the 
last paragraph on page 208 you say, 
“The boot and shoe industry is notable 
for peace and so, since the war, are the 
iron and steel workers.” 


I am a little intrigued at the words 
“ since the war,” assuming you mean the 
1939-45 war, and am wondering what 
incidents prior to the last war prompted 
this qualification in view of the fact that 
there has been no major disturbance in 
the steel industry in this country for the 
past half century.—Yours faithfully, 

H. Douctass, General Secretary 
Iron and Steel Trades Confederation 


Chile’s Legal Dictatorship 


Sir—In the edition of your paper dated 
April 27th there appears an article based 
on information received from your 
correspondent in Santiago, which con- 


stitutes a violent and unwarranted 
attack on the government of my 
country. 


The article states that, in order to put 
an end to the disturbances which 
recently occurred in Chile, the govern- 
ment of President Ibafiez exceeded its 
constitutional powers, victimising by 
arrest, imprisonment or deportation to 
concentration camps, numbers of trade 
union leaders, journalists and others. 
Furthermore, the situation is described 
as being one of chaos, corruption and 
maladministration in general. 


It would seem that you have been 
misled by your correspondent in San- 
tiago in allowing to appear in your 
columns a picture of violence and mob 
hysteria quite uncharacteristic of the 
Chilean people and which does not 
correspond at all to the actual facts. 


In view of this, I would ask you to 
take note of the following corrections : — 


1. The recent disturbances in Chile 
were not general, and affected three 
cities only; they were instigated by 
extreme left-wing elements, especially 
the Communists. 


2. All political parties, including some 
in opposition, and the country itself were 
solidly behind President Ibafiez, and the 
National Congress accorded him imme- 
diately the extra-constitutional powers 
for which he asked. 
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3. These extra-constitutional powers 
were expressly renounced by the Presi- 
dent as soon as it was seen that the 
disturbances had no popular support 
and were solely the work of small groups 
of extremists. 


4. The Parliamentary elections in 
March last were freely carried out 
within the Constitution and in con- 
formity with the democratic standards 


which have always characterised the 
Republic. 


5. The anti-inflationary measures of 
the government have not only put a 
curb on rising prices and stabilised the 
currency, but international financial 
circles, particularly the United States, 
have shown their confidence in this 
policy by their reactions towards it. 
The government of the United States 
has supported it with stabilisation loans 
and the International Bank has recently 
provided the credit necessary for the 
development of a plan to stimulate 
industry and transport. 


6. The situation is now completely 
normal and the life of the country pro- 
ceeds in an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding between government and 
people.—Yours faithfully, 

ENRIQUE BALMACEDA, 
Ambassador 
Embassy of Chile, London 


New Age Banking 


Sir—In view of the comments of a 
correspondent in your April 13th issue 
on the undesirability of adapting com- 
puters to an involved currency, it might 
perhaps be pointed out that difficulties 
of this type could be easily avoided if 
people responsible for keeping accounts 
could be persuaded to record them in 
florins and farthings as a decimal. Inter- 
conversion is simple and inaccuracy due 
to the approximated farthing negligible. 
It is open to anyone to record his 
accounts independently on this decimal 
basis, and such a change could, of 
course, be introduced in accounts and 
price lists immediately and unilaterally 
by anyone with a sales monopoly and 
presumably also, with advantage, by all 
exporters. 


As a corollary of the simplicity of this 
change it would appear that English 
coinage is substantially decimalised 
already and that the only additional coin 
necessary in the series {o.1, £0.05, 
£0.025, £o.o1 and {0.005 is a coin with 
the value o.1 florins. It is obvious that 
a reform of the coinage itself could be 
carried through at once by withdrawing 
the anomalous half-crown and the ugly 
threepence and revaluing the penny by 
law to § farthings. Minting of the 
missing 0.1 florin coin could follow at 
leisure. The natural anxiety of most 
people to avoid the loss of the extra 
farthing would force the change through 
very rapidly and the -face value cost 
would be spread about as evenly as the 


present supply of pennies.—Yours 
faithfully, B. R. THOMAS 
Stockholm 


BOOKS 








Hungary in 


October Fifteenth: a History of 
Modern Hungary 1929-1945, Volumes 
I and II. 


By C. A. Macartney. 

Nelson for Edinburgh University Press. 
509 and 519 pages respectively. 84s. for 
both volumes. 


N these two volumes Professor 
Macartney has woven, closely and 
intricately, a gigantic piece of historical 
tapestry. Its fluency and eloquence are 
marred here and there by odd, un- 
expected slang phrases, the more 
regrettable because in every other way 
his work will survive the tests of time. 
The rich texture and the pattern of 
“October Fifteenth” are enhanced 
above all by its characters, here depicted 
with the perception and rhythm perhaps 
rather of a great fresco painter. These 
representations include everyone from 
Horthy to Szalasi, but it is the account 
of Count Pal Teleki which will remain 
most insistently in the reader’s mind. 


His Transylvanian ancestry and his 
studies had imbued him with a fixed 
belief that the only possible policy for 
Hungary was one of “balance” ; a con- 
cession to one side must always be 
balanced by a gesture to the other, or 
else by a counter-move of reinsurance. 
He did not always realise how much of 
substance there was in what he thought 
a mere gesture of form, nor did he fully 
appreciate the difficulty of spinning 
several threads at once ; more than once 
they got tangled in his hands, and at the 
end, fatally. There were even times 
when, strangely enough for a man of such 
lofty moral character, he let subtlety 
approach perilously near double-dealing. 

. . . When things got very difficult, he 
sometimes let himself be stung into 
sudden action of which he did not always 
foresee the final consequences; sometimes 
he would relapse into fits of fatalistic 
pessimism, in which he merely let things 
drift and watched them drifting. 


There is indeed nothing very simple 
about the Hungarians or their history 
during the period with which Professor 
Macartney deals; as he shows us 
repeatedly, all the simple interpretations 
break down when subjected to serious 
analysis. Those already familiar with 

‘an outline of the facts have often, it is 
certain, asked themselves where people 
like Gémbés and Szalasi really stood 
since the facts readily accessible were 
often contradictory. Such questions are 
as fully answered as they can be in these 
pages. When Goémbis visited Berlin in 
September, 1935, we now learn that he 
signed a secret personal agreement with 
Goering: “it seems to have included at 
least an undertaking to introduce in 
Hungary . . . a political system closely 
resembling the German ; possibly other 


the Balance 


engagements were assumed.” As for 
Szalasi, it becomes plain that his 
“ Hungarism ” was so extreme that the 
Germans only fell back upon him as a 
last resource ; it was unjust to regard 
him as their agent until then. 

No one with any knowledge of 
Hungarian affairs will have failed to 
understand the tragedy of Hungary’s 
geographical position in the second 
great war. If its outlook after the 
Treaty of Trianon was always somewhat 
distorted by revisionist nostalgia, yet to 
have to steer between the German 
Scylla and the Russian Charybdis was 
a fearful undertaking ; it was performed 
for two years with something like virtu- 
osity by Kallay as Minister President. 
When Horthy reluctantly gave way to 
Hitler and agreed to dismiss Kallay in 
March, 1944, he at least prevented 
“Operation Margarethe II,” according 
to which the Rumanians, Croats and 
Slovaks would have marched into 
Hungary with the German troops and 
dismembered it completely. Horthy 
himself told Professor Macartney that 
when Hitler announced his intention of 
occupying Hungary, if Horthy had had 
his revolver with him, “I should have 
shot the scoundrel dead; and I shall 
regret all my life not having done so.” 
What a tantalising thought that the 
Regent of Hungary might have shot the 
Fuehrer four months before Stauffen- 
berg tried to blow him up. 

If this book has a fault, the fault lies 
in its great length and the assumption 
of too much knowledge in its readers. 
If Mr Macartney felt it essential to make 
a record as complete as human ability 
could make it, then some kind of digest 
of his work should be made available, 
or at least an accompanying chronology. 
Since he is the unrivalled expert in 
Hungarian matters and now more than 
ever disclosed as such, it is difficult for 
any reviewer to suggest even trifling 
criticism. But, while admiring his use 
of difficult and unwieldy material, one 
wonders why, with his exhaustive 
thoroughness, he ignored the official 
Italian Documents ; although those pub- 
lished hitherto cover only about half the 
year 1939, it was a critical year and Italy’s 
role was far from negligible. 


The Creed of a Humanist 
Religion Without Revelation 


By Julian. Huxley. 
Max Parrish. 262 pages. 21s. 


— book was first published on the 
eve of the war; was reprinted, in 
an abridged edition, in 1941 ; and now 
reappears in a revised and enlarged 
version. It will, say the publishers, 
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“arouse discussion anew throughout the 
world—discussion which is essential if 
the mental conflicts of humanity are to 
be resolved.” 

Will it? That is just the point. It 
ought to. It is by far the most satisfy- 
ing and realistic statement of the anti- 
supernaturalist world view ever pre- 
sented ; it is firmly based on the central 
fact, neglected or denied by too many 
rationalists and believers-in-reverse, that 
awe, and a sense of the sacred or 
“numinous,” are as normal a human 
attribute, as much a product of evolution 
from lower to higher forms of life, as a 
large brain-case and the capacity for 
speech. The quarrel of science is with 
the pre-scientific hypothesis, hardened 
into dogma, of a personal God ; not with 
the apprehension of sacredness in the 
external universe, in the human spirit, 
and in the relation between them. 
Indeed, a cocksure rationalism which 
denies this apprehension is itself grossly 
unscientific. 

Dr Huxley works out the implications 
of this thesis for the interpretation of 
history, for private and public ethics, for 
the social sciences, and for the individual 
searcher after truth, with great argu- 
mentative skill, literary power, much 
erudition, and more charity. But as for 
arousing world-wide discussion, let 
alone launching a new and more com- 
prehensive Reformation, one can only 
conclude that his chances are now what 
they were when his book was first pub- 
lished—that is, nil. Behind dogma and 
counter-dogma alike there can be a 
dzmonic drive, no less potent when the 
counter-dogma, like that of Marx, wears 
a “ scientific” mask. But science, whose 
essence it is to eschew dogma entirely, 
can only note the existence and analyse 
the effects of demonic drives ; it cannot, 
while remaining scientific, itself generate 
them. “Religion without Revelation” 
may have a harmonising effect on a few 
uncomfortable private lives, an immunis- 
ing or liberating effect on a few intelli- 
gent young people; on the mass of 
unintelligent, superstition-shot apathy, 
not to speak of the convinced adherents 
of dogmatic systems, it is unlikely to 
make more impact in the future than in 
the past. 


Among the Germans 
Watcher on the Rhine 


By Brian Connell. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
218 


281 pages. 


Me CONNELL’S report of his eighteen 
months’ watch on the Rhine is 
timely, instructive, and exuberantly 
provocative. A fluent speaker of 
German, and by no means a stranger to 
the country, Mr Connell put up at a 
mellowed winehouse just across the 
river from the provisional federal capital, 
where he swivelled his inquiring tele- 
scope lustily in every promising 
direction. He does not seem to have 
liked very much of what he saw. 
Readers seeking to be informed will 
probably feel most gratitude to Mr 
Connell for his well-ordered accounts 
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of such important features of the 
German scene as Ruhr industry and the 
east German Democratic Republic. He 
has put a lot of sound work into these 
chapters and made complicated subjects 
intelligible and interesting. Readers 
with an imeradicable antipathy to the 
Germans will love the author for the 
fierce swipes he takes at pretty well 
everything the Germans are and do, 
of which indiscriminate thwacking the 
following is a sample chosen at random: 

Underneath the heavy, dull prescribed 

forms of their day-to-day life there is 
an ungovernable mass of resentments 
and complexes. Like their food, their 
music and their humour, their personali- 
ties are heavy. It is not the inert 
heaviness of lead but the menacing 
quiescence of neat sulphuric acid. Con- 
fined in a glass carboy it is harmless, 
but once released uncontrolled, it burns 
and ravages everything in its path. 

Mr Connell is not happy about the 
efficacy of the stopper. He comes to the 
conclusion that in west Germany 
“government rests on a quicksand” 
because the Bavarians hate the Prussians, 
the provinces speak contemptuously of 
the capital, the socialists insult the 
capitalists and the industrialists fulmin- 
ate against the trade unions. Pointing 
out how certain Junker officers have put 
themselves with ease at the service of 
the east German People’s Army, Mr 
Connell fears that the west Germans’ 
“present professed admiration for the 
western way of life could perform a 
somersault overnight without a qualm.” 

He shows little compassion in judging 
the Germans of today ; he damns them 
wholesale for their failings, ignoring the 
pressures to which they have been sub- 
jected and giving little credit for those 
who genuinely exert themselves to 
redeem the national character and 
reputation. He does not seem to have 
watched at all closely the schools, the 
universities, and the professional and 
working classes, whose faces do not have 
“the liverish pallor of over-eating,” who 
are not to be sighted “ floating on a sea 
of embassy cocktails,” and many of 
whom his uninhibited generalisations do 
not fit. 


Brainwashed 
Captured in Tibet 


By Robert Ford. 
Harrap. 256 pages. 18s. 


OBERT Forp, “ the loneliest Briton 

in the world,” was operating a radio 
station for the Tibetan government 
when the Chinese Communists invaded 
Tibet in 1950. He was captured, taken 
to China, held for nearly five years, 
much of the time in solitary confine- 
ment, and relentlessly brainwashed. His 
telease in 1955, after unremitting British 
representations, made him headline 
material in the international press. His 
account of his experiences is of absorb- 
ing interest, not merely because these 
experiences are unusual and well told, 
but in two other respects as well. It 
contains a fairly full description of an 
under-reported invasion; and it is a 
welcome addition to the slowly growing 
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documentation on the brainwashing 
techniques of Chinese Communists. 

The Communist invasion of Tibet is 
a neglected field of study, partly because 
of the paucity of facts, but also because 
of a long-standing confusion about 
boundaries and _ sovereignty. The 
absence of Tibetan-drawn maps and the 
traditional reluctance of an ancient 
theocratic community to speak up on its 
own behalf have allowed the Tibetan 
case to go by default—a circumstance 
favoured by the fact that the Chinese 
Nationalists agree with the Communists 
in regarding Tibet as a province of 
China. Mr Ford puts Tibet’s relations 
with China in a perspective which 
widespread ignorance has made un- 
familiar. 

But many readers will find the second 
half of Mr Ford’s book even more 
interesting than the first. His long 
ordeal at the hands of the Communists 
was made the more difficult because he 
was never, until after his release, given 
a clear idea of the “crimes ” with which 
he was charged. He inferred that they 
included espionage on behalf of the 
British “imperialists” and the alleged 
murder of a Tibetan “living god” who 
had combined, before his death from 
poisoning, the duties of a lama and of a 
Communist agent. As the interrogation 
wore on, the emphasis changed: the 
attempt to establish guilt gave way to the 
desire to reform. 

The author was never subjected to 
physical violence, but the mental torture 
was unrelenting, and in the end he con- 
fessed to some of the things his gaolers 
wanted of him and mastered the tech- 
nique of self-incrimination in a wider 
sense. This would be a depressing book, 
even in the light of Mr Ford’s release, 
were it not for one important fact: 
re-indoctrination, though intolerably 
thorough, was little more than skindeep. 
The man who emerged to freedom in 
Hongkong was bewildered, but he was 
not a Communist. Brainwashing can be 
less than final. 


Law and Police 


A History of English Criminal Law 
and its Administration from 1759: 


Volume 2, The Enforcement of the Law 
and Volume 3, The Reform of the Police. 


By Leon Radzinowicz. 
Stevens and Sons. 766 and 703 pages, 
respectively, 84s. each. 


r their efforts to give due praise to 
the author of this astonishing series 
of volumes, of which the fourth is yet to 
come, reviewers are liable to find their 
vocabularies strained if they try to emu- 
late the long series of commendations 
quoted on both sides of the dust-covers 
as having greeted the appearance of the 
first volume in 1948. This difficulty can 
best be surmounted by repeating a small 
selection. What Dr Radzinowicz has 
again given us, with the generous assist- 
ance of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
certainly continues to be “ monumental 
work.” No one will question the asser- 
tion that it “compels a kind of awed 
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AN ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY of the 
COMMONWEALTH 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


This book provides a straight-forward 
account of the economic geography, 
resources and potentialities of the 
Commonwealth countries. The first 
part gives a concise account of the 
growth of the Commonwealth and its 


peoples, and a survey of its supplies 





and raw materials, its industries and 
communications; the second part 
describes each country separately. 
Both parts combine to show how the 
modern unique association of colanies 
and independent nations is economi- 
cally advantageous to all its widely 
scattered members. With sketch 
maps, glossary, index and photographs. 
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Documents on 
British Foreign Policy, 


Second Series Volume VI 
1933-34 


The primary theme of this volume is 
the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment between November 1933 and 
August 1934 in the situation created 
by the breakdown of the Disarmament 
Conference and the increasingly rapid 
progress of illegal German rearmament. 
The volume also covers exchanges with 
the French, Italian and Austrian 
Governments with regard to the pre- 
servation of Austrian independence 
against the menace of interference 
from Germany. The question of 
British war debts to the United 
States is the subject of the final 
chapter. 100s. (post 2s.) 
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from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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admiration”; that it “staggers the 
imagination” ; that it is “a monument 
of our legal literature ” ; and that it will 
surely “make the authors name a 
permanently outstanding one in English 
law.” 

What is now due for announcement 
with equal assurance is that certain 
surprises provided by these two new 
volumes are of even greater interest than 
the immensity of the labour which they 
represent. One surprise is that they are 
much more obviously “A History of 
Police in Britain” than “A History of 
English Criminal Law.” This is ex- 
tremely interesting, because not only 
police history, but even the existence of 
the police in their relationship to law 
and the constant dependence of both on 
each other have been almost consistently 
ignored by legal historians. The 
assumptions that the power of law in 
Britain lies exclusively in what is called 
its “rule” and its “supremacy,” or, 
alternatively, in the Englishman’s 
inherent love of it and respect for it have 
been, and still are, frequent themes of 
historians. The wind. which blows 
through Dr Radzinowicz’s pages can be 
relied upon to balance the one-sidedness 
of all such reasoning. 

Legal and academic historians are 
probably equally to blame for the con- 
sistent neglect of police history in 
Britain. Those who know the late Major 
William Melville Lee’s remarkable book, 
“A History of Police in England,” will 
be interested to note that, in spite of his 
‘monumental augmentation of it, Dr 
Radzinowicz has found himself following 
in general outline the simple thesis of 
this solitary saviour of police history. 
He deserves more recognition of what is 
due to him than has been given by Dr 
Radzinowicz. 

Volume I of Dr Radzinowicz’s work 
covered consideration of the subject of 
capital punishment in the eighteenth 
century and the beginnings of the move- 
ment for reform of the criminal law. 
Volume II, with the sub-title, “The 
Clash Between Private Initiative and 
Public Interest in the Enforcement of 
the Law,” opens with a return to the 
seventeenth century, and continues with 
an elaboration of the story of the use of 
informers and rewards, of the evils of 
gin-drinking, and other matters whose 
interest lies mainly in the mass of new 
details that are provided. The sub-title 
of Volume III is “ Cross-currents in the 
Movement for the Reform of the Police,” 
and it brings the long and thrilling story 
of crime and riots and antagonisms 
between various groups of reformers 
and resisters of reform up to the year 
1828. Of greater value in both these 
volumes than the extent to which their 
author breaks new ground is his success 
in handling an immensity of detail 
without in any way spoiling the sim- 
plicity and clarity of his presentation of 
his story. 

Readers may hope that, in his 
promised fourth volume, Dr Radzino- 
wicz will provide fuller details than has 
yet become available regarding the 
influence of Patrick Colquhoun on his 
fellow-townsman from Glasgow, Sir 
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John Moore. This Jed to the strange 
by-passing of police history through 
military history by Moore’s adoption in 
his army reform scheme, initiated with 
the support of the Duke of York in 1803, 
of Colquhoun’s preventive police prin- 
ciples, based on a new form of relation- 
ship between officers and men. Moore’s 
early death in .1809 frustrated _ results 
except in a few units of the Army. But 
one of these was commanded by Colonel 
Charles Rowan, who was appointed by 
Peel as Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police in 1829, and whose plan 
for the organisation of the new police 
was a detailed and most ingenious 
adaptation of all that, as a young man, 
he had learned from his commanding 
officer, Sir John Moore. It was Charles 
Rowan who created the British police- 
man and his fame throughout the world. 

Also to come is some account of how 
the relationship between the judicial and 
the executive branches of the law in 
London changed ih the course of the 
early decades of the new police from 
bitter animosity to smooth and friendly 
co-operation. If a warning inspired by 
some comment in Volume III may be 
ventured, there is danger in regarding 
too seriously, at any period of his long 
life, Edwin Chadwick’s muddled con- 
ception of the preventive principles of 
police. 


In the Depths 


The Galathea Deep Sea Expedition 
1950-52. Described by members of the 
expedition. 


Allen and Unwin. 296 pages and folding 
chart. 40s. ' 


ip voyage of the Galathea round the 
world was a major venture in post- 
war oceanography and worthy of the 
fine record of Danish achievement in the 
exploration of the deep sea. This book, 
which is handsomely illustrated, is a 
general account of the expedition, whose 
main object was to find out what life, if 
any, exists in the greatest depths. Trawl- 
ing was successful and brought up 
animals from all depths down to the 
greatest attempted, at 10,190 metres 
(more than six miles) in the Philippine 
Trench, where the catch included sea 
anemones, sea cucumbers, molluscs, and 
a bristle worm. Dr Anton Bruun, the 
leader of the expedition, says “the 
known limit of life had been pushed 
some 2.5 kilometres lower down.” The 
greatest known ocean depth is 10,863 
metres (recorded by HMS Challenger 
in 1951), so we may reasonably conclude 
that life exists at all depths. In the 
exacting conditions of the great deeps, 
where pressures are of the order of 1,000 
atmospheres, animals are small and few 
in species. Even so, it is surprising to 
learn that quantitative sampling with the 
Petersen grab showed that, at least 
between 5,000 and 8,000 metres, a square 
metre of the ocean floor supports about 
10 animals, weighing together about one 
gram. The food supply of this “ hadal” 
fauna has been thought to be the rain of 
dead plankton from upper water levels, 
but Dr Druun considers other possible 
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sources of food, including vegetable 
matter sunk from the land and made 
available by deep sea bacteria. 

Besides her main programme of fish- 
ing the deep trenches, the Galathea fully 
exploited opportunities for the most 
varied work, and the subjects of the 
eighteen contributors range from oceanic 
productivity to geomagnetism, from the 
technique of trawling to the ethnology 
of unfrequented~ islands. the 
chapters are interesting, but not all 
develop a theme. There are some mis- 
leading statements, which seem to be 
due to inadequacies of translation. An 
irritating feature of the book is the con- 
tinuous straining after “records,” 
whether of the deepest, the largest or the 
first, or simply the most sensational. 
Contributors are thereby led into some 
awkward qualifications and even con- 
tradictions, while the reader is prepared 
for the last chapter on the Galathea’s 
public relations section, a new departure 
for a research vessel. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


REPERTOIRE NATIONAL 
TEUR. 

Union Francaise d’Annuaire et de Propa- 

gande. 1,477 pages. No price given. 


THE STATISTICAL YEAR Book 1956: Tin, 
tinplate and canning. 

International Tin Study Group, Holland. 
284 pages. 40s. 


CaPITAL FORMATION IN RESIDENTIAL REAL 
ESTATE: trends and prospects. 

By Leo Grebler, David M. Blank and Louis 
Winnick. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 549 
pages. 80s. $10.00. 


LAW AND ORDERS: an inquiry into the 
Nature and Scope of Delegated Legislation 
and Executive Powers in English Law. 
Second edition. 

By Carleton Kemp Allen. 
Sons. 507 pages. 42s. 


CompaniEs: Law and Practice. Third 
edition. 

By S. W. Magnus and Maurice Estrin. 
Butterworth. 963 pages. 63s. 


Historic TOWNS OF ENGLAND IN PICTURES. 
Introduction by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald. 
Odhams. 128 pages. 12s. 6d. 

If not for the connoisseur, some 180 
photographs with descriptions make this a 
pleasing book for its modest price. 


ENGLISH GONE WRONG. 
By Eric Partridge. Phanix House. 46 
pages. 3s. 


COMPILATION OF THE LEGAL PROVISIONS, 
REGULATIONS, CIRCULARS AND ForMs RE- 
LATING TO DOUBLE TAXATION RELIEF IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND. 

By F. E. Koch and Richard Moss. Inter- 
national Bureau of Fiscal Documents. 
Distributed by Gee. 164 pages. 17s. $2.25. 
TRADE WITH CHINA: a practical guide. 

Ta Kung Pao, Hong Kong. 124 pages. 
15s. $HK12.00. 
SCIENCE AND THE 
Lectures 1956. 

By Edward Appleton. Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Press. Nelson. 115 pages. 10s. 6d. 
BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 1957. 
London Editor: John Armitage. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 532 pages. £6 6s. 
THE MippLe East 1957: fifth edition. 
Europa Publications. 458 pages. 70s. 
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The Stately Homes 
SCHWEPPSHIRE 


SCH. SCH. ‘‘MARY ROSE” 





For those whose blood is salt with the tang of the sea and whose pulse quickens at 
the sniff of pitch or tarpaulin and the savour of good hemp, home is on the water, and 
if possible actually floating. 

Visit with us the boat, or rather craft — a keel-lined gaffy with double-reefed jiffer — 
of Mr. and Mrs, Oakley Cornsalad, tethered just off Blackspot By-pass in a reedy nook of 
the Reclamation Overflow, well out of the stream of the factory effluent. 

T.V.'d in “Keyhole Camera” as the only all-aquatic couple drawing 24 ft.of water, 
Mr. “Jack” Cornsalad proudly showed off his ““Yellowcrome” stainless steel ship’s 
bell (rung by clockwork cuckoo emerging from miniature crow’s nest), the 
strong smell of tar (or something very like it), real rope in permanently ship-shape coils 
(stuck on with Yo-ho), a sail locker with a sort of sail or something in it, anda 
portrait of Captain Cook in the maid’s bedroom. 

Pleasing detail (see inset), Every morning (two bells) Mr. Cornsalad takes a 


:bearing, plots course, and proves that his position is exactly 163 sea miles East North 
East by East of Lot’s Road Power Station. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRiNK THROUGH 
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THOMAS A. MORGAN, Chief Executive Officer of The Sperry Corpora- 
tion from 1933 until retirement, May 1952. (President from 1933-46, 1949- 
52 and Chairman 1946-52.) Director, Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company; 
Bankers Trust Company; Bulova Watch Co., Inc.; Lehman Corp.; Shell 
INTRODUCING ONE OF THE Oil; Western Union Telegraph Co. 
LU Ss 8 Transportation, chemicals, finance, precision tools, research, and 


EE: i Lili © rw government planning — almost every major economic activity is 


represented on USI’s Board. So sweeping a background engenders a 


| © iL LL 74% — panoramic vision . . . a vision that has produced revolutionary changes 


P= oO A rR >) in only nine years. Just think: The company used to make one prod- 
uct — freight cars — for a single market. Today? Hundreds of prod- 
ucts . . . eager markets everywhere! And the Board is constantly 


seeking new avenues of profitable expansion for USI. 














Divisions: Axelson Manufacturing Company « Chicago Steel Tank Company 
Clearing Machine Corporation ¢ Conduit Fittings Corporation « Garrett Oil 
Tools, Inc. « Ordnance Division ¢ Solar Permanent Company « Southeri Pipe 
& Casing Company ¢ USI International «+ Western Design & Manufacturing 
Corp. SUBSIDIARIES: General Equipment Corp. « Koppel (Philippines) Inc. 
U.S.I. Technical Center, Inc. 





KEEP YOUR BYE ON USS 


U.S. industries, inc. 
Usi 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y.- 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Doctrine for 
a King 


NCE the Administration decided, apparently with a 
speed which matched that of developments in 
Jordan last week, that King Hussein must be 

wrapped in the mantle of the Eisenhower Doctrine if war 
was to be prevented in the Middle East; then the doctrine 
had to be tailored to fit him—or rather remodelled to look 
less like a western strait-jacket. The process has justified 
those who contended last January that the President had 
no constitutional or political need to ask Congress to endorse 
his middle-eastern policy in advance. It did not require 





The Joint Resolution of the Congress on the Middle 


East, popularly known as the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
authorises the President to: 


1. Co-operate with and assist any nation or group of 
nations in the general area of the Middle East desiring 
such assistance in the development of economic 
strength dedicated to the maintenance of national 
independence. 

2. Undertake military assistance programmes with 
any nation or group of nations of that area desiring 
such assistance. 


The Resolution then declares that: 


The United States regards as vital to the national 
interest and world peace the preservation of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the nations of the Middle 
East. To this end, if the President determines the 
necessity thereof, the United States is prepared to use 
armed forces to assist any such nation or group of such 
nations requesting assistance against armed aggression 
from any country controlled by international com- 
munism. 











a doctrine to send the Sixth Fleet hurrying to the eastern 
Mediterranean—officials are now pointing out that this is 
its normal station. Once it was there, no invocation of the 
“threat to the independence and integrity of Jordan by 
international communism” was needed to prove to the 
Israeli, Syrian and Egyptian governments that the fleet’s 
purpose was to protect Jordan. Admittedly these words set 
the stage for American forces to come to King Hussein’s 
rescue under the Eisenhower Doctrine, but they did not 
make it certain that the President had in fact decided to go 
as far as actual war if necessary. And early congressional 
reactions show that, even if the Legislature had not been on 
holiday, it would hardly have questioned emergency action 
taken without the support of the doctrine, especially when 
it was to help a brave young King—and especially when it 
has succeeded without Americans having to fire a shot. 


A fleet off the coast of Israel and Lebanon may not have 
enough direct impact on the people of Jordan to arouse their 
suspicions of American attempts to dominate them, but 
economic aid, without which King Hussein could not carry 
on for long, is a different matter. The Administration has 
had the tact (or at least what from Washington looks like 
tact) to offer this aid without forcing the King to beg for it, 
and through an existing agency, the technical assistance 
mission already in Jordan, instead of through the machinery 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine, the Richards mission around 
which resentment against American interference has crystal- 
lised. The $10 million now being added to the $5 million 
already available for Jordan this year is officially for 
“economic development and the maintenance of political 
stability in Jordan,” but in practice some of the money may 
become indirectly a military subsidy. 

No one can deny that an American Administration which 
has often been accused of lacking initiative and imagination 
in foreign affairs has shown both on this occasion. It is 
not the independence of Jordan which is vital to the United 
States but peace in the Middle East and, when this was 
directly threatened, no attempt was made to seek shelter 
behind the United Nations. But without joining the cynics 
who are comparing the position of the United States today 
with that of Britain over the Suez Canal last autumn, it 
is still possible to wonder if the American people realise 
the implications of what the New York Times calls a 
“landmark in American foreign policy,” the fact that the 
United States seems now to be fully committed in the 
Middle East, apparently ready and willing to use force there 
if necessary. 


Manufacturing a Boom 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE boom in capital outlays by business, which has 
— supported the American economy during 1956 and 
1957, seems to be turning into a boom of a very different 
sort. At least that is the clear implication of a survey of 
businessmen’s plans for the years from 1957 to 1960 which 
has just been released by the Department of Economics of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. The survey shows 
that capital expenditure is due to level out—a point already 
made by government surveys. But it also shows that a boom 
in consumer goods is in the making. “ Making” is exactly 
the right word for it. Left to their own devices, consumers 
have not been spending fast enough to absorb all the output 
of manufacturing industry. In order to make them spend, 
manufacturers are planning to introduce more new products 
between 1958 and 1960 than in any previous period, to 
back up these products with a greatly increased advertising 
and selling effort and to increase expenditures on research 
and development by over 50 per cent—so as to find still 
more new products. If all this does not make a boom in 
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consumer goods long before 1960, it will not be for lack 
of trying. 

The boom in spending for new plant and equipment has 
not really collapsed yet. The surveys indicate that 1957 
will run 10 per cent or so above 1956, and plans for 1958 
indicate a level within 5 per cent of 1957. But the years 
ahead are not expected to show anything like the spectacular 
1956 rise, of about 23 per cent compared with 1955, in the 
demand for capital goods. Moreover, the McGraw-Hill 
report shows clearly that the nature of investment plans is 
changing. Manufacturing companies intend to put only 
47 per cent of their expenditures into plant expansion from 
1958 to 1960 com- 
pared with 52 per 
cent in 1957. From 
now on, the greater 
share is to be used 
for modernisation, 
and a larger share of 
the total dollars avail- 
able, for investment 
of all sorts, is to go 
into research and the 
development of new 
products rather than 
into new plant. 

The reason for 
going slow on expan- 
sion is that capacity has increased so greatly in the past 
eighteen months. In 1956, manufacturing capacity rose by 
6 per cent, and before long most of another 6 per cent 
increase planned for this year will be in place ; total manu- 
facturing capacity will then be nearly 50 per cent greater 
than in 1950. While this is not alarming, in view of the 
rise in consumption, it does suggest that most firms have 
been able to achieve a comfortable reserve. According 
to the McGraw-Hill survey, the average manufacturing 
company was only operating at 86 per cent of full capacity 
and would have preferred to operate at 90 per cent; the 
current rate of operations may average as little as 83 per 
cent. It is therefore not surprising that managements are 
putting increased emphasis on investment that will raise 
sales. 

To most companies research is evidently the best way 
to do this (in the typical manufacturing corporation, 
research has the practical objective of developing a commer- 
cial product within five years). The most striking increases 
in the McGraw-Hill survey are those in research expendi- 
tures—up-from $6.1 billion in 1956 to a planned $7.3 billion 
in 1957 and $9.3 billion by 1960. It thus seems likely that 
more new products will reach the market between 1957 and 
1960, and more new processes will enter industrial tech- 
nology, than in any previous four-year period. There is 
already a significant increase in the number of companies 
which are making capital outlays to bring out new products. 
In manufacturing, McGraw-Hill reports that 32 per cent 
of all firms expect such expenditures in 1957, compared with 
28 per cent in 1956. Some of the individual industries show 
much sharper increases, particularly in steel, non-ferrous 
metals, electrical machinery and transport equipment. 

In dollar terms, the heaviest investment in facilities for 
new products will be by the motor and electric appliance 
industries—and by chemical companies that make plastics, 
paint, packaging and other materials for a wide variety of 
consumer goods. Among the products already announced 





INDUSTRY'S PLANS FOR 1960 


% of 1960 sales expected to be 
in products not made in 1956 


AIRCRAFT 37% 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 18% 
CHEMICALS 16% 

TEXTILES 12% 

MOTOR VEHICLES 10% 

FOOD PRODUCTS 7% 

IRON AND STEEL 5% 
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for 1957 are several completely new cars (notably the Ford 
Motor Company’s new “ Edsel”), an air conditioner that 
comes in colours to match the wall and a synthetic wool suit 
that can be washed in a machine without creasing. By 1958 
this stream of new consumer goods is likely to become a 
torrent, and by 1960—if the researchers keep on—it will 
be a flood. 

_ Most of the companies reporting to McGraw-Hill expect 
the new items to pay off heavily in larger sales. For manu- 
facturing companies as a whole, the estimates work out at 
a total increase of 26 per cent in sales by 1960 ; about half 
of this is evidently to be accounted for by new products. 
It is well known that the American population of working 
(and so of spending) age will not increase as rapidly between 
1955 and 1965 as it did in the first postwar decade ; but 
companies evidently plan to compensate for this by making 
present consumer goods obsolete and so raising consump- 
tion a head. Thus even with only a moderate growth in 
population and incomes it may be possible to push up total 
consumption by nearly as much as in the earlier postwar 
years. 

If so, this will be a new kind of boom—for the United 
States or for any other country—a boom fostered by 
deliberate creativeness in fields ranging from laboratory 
research on products to art work on the design of packages, 
and music and scripts for television advertising. Invest- 
ment in new and efficient manufacturing facilities is still a 
vital part of the effort to raise consumption ; but, in the 
total strategy, facilities for making goods are becoming 
secondary to the drive to invent new types of goods and 
new ways of selling them. There is no estimate of the 
total amount to be spent on advertising and promoting the 
new articles, but it may well come to several times the 
original outlay on research if all forms of selling are in- 
cluded. In 1957 $10 billion is expected to be spent on 
advertising alone, and the trend is sharply upward. 

It remains to be seen whether American companies will 
be as successful in this new effort as they have long been 
in achieving low-cost production, but the attempt to devise 
and sell more new products will certainly not fail for lack 
of money or of interest. Manufacturing companies have 
already appropriated more for research in the next few years 
than they were spending on all types of new plant and 
equipment at the end of the last war. 


Dividends from Labour 


OMPETITION is now under way between the Administra- 
® tion and the Democrats for the political dividends to 
be drawn from the congressional investigation into trade 
union abuses. The Administration was plainly trying to 
seize the initiative from Congress when, after the Secretary 
of Labour, Mr Mitchell, had gone to Georgia to see the 
President, Mr Eisenhower issued a special statement. This 
asked for the passage of proposals which he has been laying 
before a Democratic Congress, though not with any great 
sense of urgency, ever since 1954. The Bill the Administra- 
tion favours, which is sponsored by Senator Ives, a 
Republican specialist on labour problems, would require 
full information about pension and welfare funds to be 
registered and published. At present the only control 
over such funds, which now total between $25 and $30 
billion, is a minor provision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
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drastic proposals from the Democratic side. Senator 
Kennedy, whose labour subcommittee is to hold hearings 
this month on legislation to curb corruption in connection 
with welfare funds, thinks that federal supervision imposing 
certain standards of administration and accounting may be 
needed ; the Administration would be content to leave this 
to the states, counting on publicity to stir up action. Senator 
McClellan, the head of the Senate Investigating Committee, 
has added that federal regulation should also apply to welfare 
funds financed entirely by the employers. The risk that 
any law might do so is one reason why none has been passed, 
and the Administration has been tactfully ambiguous on 
this point. 

It is one, however, on which labour may insist. Mr 
Meany, the president of the American Federation of Labour 
and Congress of Industrial Organisations, has welcomed Mr 
Eisenhower’s proposals ; indeed the federation is ready for 
even more drastic measures, as long as the Administration 
continues, as the President and Mr Mitchell have done, 
to oppose fastening punitive legislation on the vast majority 
of honest trade unionists. But it would save the federation’s 
face, and seem no more than simple justice, if all welfare 
funds were treated alike. 


Oil on the Carpet 


ITH tankers about to move again through the Suez 
Canal, the tide in oil has turned ; it is excessive 
imports and not inadequate exports which are once more 
troubling the Administration. Mr Gordon Gray, the new 
defence mobiliser, hopes to succeed where his predecessor, 
Dr Flemming, failed when he asks the international oil com- 
panies this week to restrict their imports voluntarily to about 
Io per cent of domestic production. He carries a big 
stick, although an Administration which leans toward liberal 
trade practices and is wooing the Arab world is reluctant to 
use it. Oil imports in the second half of this year are 
scheduled to reach 17.4 per cent of domestic production, 
and the President, on being told by Mr Gray that this might 
constitute a threat to the national security, has ordered an 
inquiry to determine whether government controls are 
needed, either in the form of a quota or a higher tariff. 
This is the first action taken under an amendment to the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act which was adopted in 
1955 with the whole-hearted support of the independent— 
that is, the domestic—oil companies ; it provides that the 
President can impose quotas or raise tariffs if imports 
endanger the national security. In oil national security cuts 
both ways. The independents argue that cheap imports 
from Venezuela and the Middle East discourage new drilling 
and enfeeble an essential defence industry ; they also 
endanger the nice balance of demand and supply in the 
United States, which is one of the pleasant results of the 
European oil lift, and make it harder to maintain the increase 
in prices which went into effect in January. But imports 
also save American reserves for any future emergency and 
help the Middle East to earn its living. 
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requiring that they be kept separate from other trade union 
reserves. The President also asked Congress to give Mr 
Mitchell power to make public the general reports on trade 
union finances which must be filed with him before a union 
can use the services of government labour machinery. 
News of the President’s move at once produced more 


In Congress, however, it is the domestic oil producers 
who are in the saddle. The international companies 
recognise Mr Gray’s offer as their last chance to avoid 
federal controls, as well as an opportunity to squeeze out 
new oil importers if, as he says, “ historic patterns ” are to 
be maintained. The big five are also concerned to settle the 
civil war inside an industry which is beleaguered from out- 
side. The House Commerce Committee, while paying 
tribute to the “stupendous achievement ” of the oil lift, 
finds the timing of the price increase regrettable because it 
seemed to take mean advantage of Europe’s need ; three 
other congressional committees, as well as a federal grand 
jury, are investigating possible violations of the anti-trust 
laws. To cap it all, Aramco, the Arabian-American Oil 
Company, which is owned by four of the big five, is on the 
carpet because it has suceeded in having its payments to 
Saudi Arabia labelled as a tax, rather than a royalty; as 
foreign taxes can be offset against American ones, Aramco 
is saving—and the American taxpayer is losing—about $80 
million a year. 


Atomic Stalemate? 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

RITAIN’S programme for atomic energy, tripling the 
B original proposals, has provided the domestic critics 
of the American Atomic Energy Commission with another 
stick to beat it with. This is an old controversy, but the 
charges are now more specific: that first Britain, then 
Euratom, not to mention the more secretive Russians, are 
gaining the only kind of experience which really counts, 
that of building large-scale nuclear reactors, while the 
United States fritters away its initial lead on a variety of 
experiments and prototypes. Both for reasons of national 
prestige and for the sake of future export orders, the federal 
government is being urged to build industrial reactors itself 
instead of waiting for private enterprise to nibble at the 
subsidies being dangled before it. 

The response of Mr Strauss, the AEC’s chairman, and his 
technical staff is that in the United States, where supplies 
of conventional fuels are cheaper and more plentiful than in 
Europe, the new source of power has to undergo a much 
severer economic test. According to the official argument, 
this can best be met by combining private enterprise and 
its cost-cutting incentives with research by the commission 
on the greatest practicable range of promising types of 
reactor and an austere refusal to give a permanent subsidy 
to the production of electric power from atomic energy by 
linking it, through dual purpose reactors, with the produc- 
tion of plutonium. Further, the majority of the commission 
holds that, with the exception of the British and their 
gas-cooled reactor, no one is ahead of the United States. 

The AEC’s present plans are for three stages in the 
development of energy from nuclear power. During the 
first, which extends until the end of 1959, ten experimental 
plants are expected to produce electricity. But of the total 
generating capacity of 130,000 kW, no fewer than 
100,000 kW are accounted for by one large-scale plant, the 
pressurised water reactor at Shippingport. A private com- 
pany is participating rather nervously in this project, but 
all of the plants, with one exception, will be owned by the 
federal government; they are the fruits of the early 
decision by the AEC to experiment on a variety of types. 
A boiling water reactor, with a generating capacity of 
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5,000 kW, has been providing the power for the AEC’s 
Argonne laboratory since February ; a “ reactor package,” 


which is theoretically though rather clumsily mobile and is . 


meant to produce electricity at isolated military posts, was 
opened by Mr Strauss this week ; and there will also be 
sodium, homogeneous and two breeder reactors. 

The second stage, nicknamed “ the first generation,” is 
to last from 1960 to 1964, when the plants at present being 
planned, and in a few cases already being constructed, on a 
partnership basis between industry and government, will 
come “on stream,” together with at least two projects to 
be wholly financed privately, and perhaps two or three to 
be financed by the federal government. According to the 
AEC’s leading technicians, costs at these plants will be 
lower than at the experimental models, but will still not be 
competitive with the most advanced conventionally fuelled 
power stations. It is thought, however, that the costs will 
be comparable and possibly a little below those which would 
be charged by British plants, if costing were done on 
the same basis. 

* 


It is this second stage of the AEC’s plan which is felt 
to be lacking in real American drive by the Democrats on 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee of Congress ; they are 
backed up by the “ odd man out ” on the commission itself, 
Mr Thomas Murray. The main contribution is to come 
from the power reactor demonstration programme. Under 
this projects proposed by private enterprise, if acceptable 
to the AEC, are subsidised to a specific extent, usually in 
the form of government research and development and the 
lease of enriched fuel without charge. 

To begin with, in 1954, came large-scale projects. Of 
the three then launched, two, for a pressurised water plant 
in Massachusetts and for a sodium graphite reactor in 
Nebraska, have run into serious technical delays and major 
increases in costs. The third, a fast breeder reactor in 
Michigan, is going ahead on schedule, but it has not yet 
been finally cleared for safety. 

After that came proposals for smaller reactors, of the 
kind which might ultimately prove most useful in the export 
trade and in bringing down to the national average elec- 
tricity prices in high cost areas in the United States. 
Three of the seven projects in this group were rejected by 
the AEC as inadequate, and none of the remaining four 
has got much beyond the conceptual stage. Finally, early 
this year, in order to pacify the commission’s critics, 
industry was asked to make clear in the reasonably near 
future what would be its maximum accomplishments by 
June 30, 1962. The commission undertook to step in and 
do the job itself if industry failed to come up with enough 
suggestions, particularly in relation to two concepts which 
are not yet being tried out. So far the industrial response 
to the request has been vague and the political response 
negative, with no noticeable diminution in the volume and 
tone of the criticism. , 

But it is in the stage after this, in the era of “ second 
generation” nuclear plants, from 1965 onwards, that the 
AEC calculates that atomic energy will become economically 
competitive. To some extent, the turning point will be 
psychological—when simultaneously a fairly large number 
of electricity producers and manufacturers become confi- 
dent that the plants will be economic when built and can 
be successfully operated over a long period of time, during 
which coal and oil prices will be increasing slowly. 

In the meantime, there is political débris to be cleared. 
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In the present economy-minded mood of Congress, it seems 
most unlikely that the Democratic critics of the AEC can 
put through a Bill forcing it to undertake government pro- 
jects that it does not consider useful. However, Mr Strauss’s 
opponents have certain cards to play, which could induce 
him to make some concessions to the Democratic point of 
view. The most important is the urgent need for a Bill pro- 
viding government indemnities for private industry to cover 
liabilities in case of catastrophe at an atom plant. The 
General Electric Company has bluntly threatened to with- 
draw from all major projects if this measure is not passed 
at this session of Congress. The Democrats will have to 
decide whether they really want to deal this much of a 
setback to such progress as is now being made in order to 
punish Mr Strauss for not making the greater progress 
which they are powerless to force on him. The Democrats 
might be prepared to withdraw their veto on the Indemnity 
Bill, to ratify the International Atomic Energy Treaty, and 
to speed the AEC’s appropriations in return for a lesser 
concession, such as the reappointment to the commission 
of the persistent dissenter, Mr Murray, when his term 
expires in June. But it would be the very acme of futility 
if this congressional session ended in the atomic stalemate 
which overtook the last. 


Far Eastern Approaches 


NDER pressure from Britain and Japan, the State 
Department last week grudgingly announced that it 
was willing to discuss some relaxation of the increasingly 
ineffective controls on trade with Communist China, 
although American businessmen will not share in the some- 
what problematical benefits. Under pressure from the 
whole American press, Mr Dulles two days later reluctantly 
executed another retreat, this time from his even more 
untenable embargo on American journalists in China. He 
was willing, he said, to consider a “ one-shot ” experiment 
of allowing a few reporters to go on a pooled basis, if the 
news-gathering organisations could devise some means of 
preventing a flood of other journalists and ordinary citizens 
from pouring through the breach in the Chinese-American 
wall. 

As an argument, this is the feeblest of all the defences 
Mr Dulles has served up during the nine months since the 
State Department refused to allow a group of newspapermen 
to accept a Chinese invitation to step through the bamboo 
curtain. There are innumerable precedents both at home 
and abroad for admitting accredited journalists to places 
from which the public is barred. Moreover, a pool arrange- 
ment, with all its overtones of the hand-out and the hand- 
picked correspondent, has little appeal for American editors. 
The heavy expense of keeping a permanent correspondent 
in China would in itself prevent the great influx of which 
Mr Dulles seems so unnecessarily nervous. 

For that matter, there is no certainty that the Chinese 
government, which. in 1949 ejected all correspondents from 
countries which did not recognise it, would allow American 
newspapermeén to stay more than a month or two. At 
present American reporters stationed in Hongkong have to 
depend on the Peking radio and controlled newspapers from 
the mainland for their information, a situation which has 
advantages for a totalitarian government. The need to 
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When the tip sublimes |! 


Away up where it’s cold, black and lonely at 500,000 ft., 
the thermal attack on a missile or “airplane” isn’t very 
meaningful. The air molecules at that height are barely 
nodding neighbors, rather than crammed together in a 
fluid mass. But, escape and re-entry into the earth’s dense 
envelope of atmosphere generate thermal attacks of 
frightening ferocity. Nose and leading-edge temperatures 
may rise to 3000°F. 

Even titanium won’t stand such temperatures for 
more than a few minutes. For all those areas requiring 
long-time service life up to 1000°F, however, titanium’s 
light weight, great strength and corrosion resistance offer 
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outstanding design advantages. 

Production quantities of very high strength heat- 
treated sheet, to close gage and flatness tolerances, are 
being engineered into advanced aircraft and missiles. For 
non-military applications, all types of mill products are 
obtainable at constantly lower price levels. 

T.M.C.A. is again adding to its production facilities 
to properly service an ever-expanding market. T.M.C.A. 
engineering service and technical literature are readily 
available to all those industries challenged by weight, 
strength and corrosion problems. 
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TITANIUM METALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 











Fresh fields 
and foreign markets 


Beef on the hoof is pretty difficult to judge, 
whether for meat or for hides, but banking 
on the spot can bring that extra local 
“know-how” to the business in hand. 

Facts about the language, the people, 
the customs, all play such a vital part in 
commercial undertakings overseas. 

This is where The First National City 
Bank of New York can be of special service 
for businessmen with foreign interests. 

The extensive organization is based ona 
network of 70 branches, offices and affili- 
ates, strategically located in 24 countries 
outside the United States. In addition, the 
world’s markets are covered by over 3,500 
banking correspondents reporting current 
trading conditions from every important 
centre of commerce. 

Wherever your interests lie, and what- 
ever they may be, this world-wide organiz- 
ation is at your service. Our two London 


branches are anxious to be of assistance. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A, 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON OFFICES : 
City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 TELEPHONE: LONden Wall 1221 
West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, S8.W.I TELEPHONE: WuHitehall 7654 
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Chemistry by Bombardment 


A silent beam of electrons travelling at 600 million 
miles an hour is used by scientists at TI’s research 
laboratories near Cambridge to bombard materials and so 
change them into chemically new forms. 

Speeded by a 2-million volt accelerator, the electrons 
induce these changes by re-arranging the molecular 
pattern, which makes a material what it is, sometimes 
achieving in a fraction of a second what cannot be done 
by other means. 

It usually takes a long time for advanced research of 
this kind to pass from the laboratory to production, but 
TI has already developed a number of new processes and 
products by this and other means of high energy radiation 
—including an irradiated plastic tape at present being 
tested by manufacturers for a variety of industrial ap- 
plications. Radiation services are also provided for com- 
panies outside TI seeking to benefit by the new chemistry. 

Through developments like these, TI and the 45 engin- 
eering and allied companies in its seven Divisions con- 
tribute to the practical application of research, on which 
this country’s economic progress depends. 


The TI Divisions are: 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION - ALUMINIUM DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 
IRON AND STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION 


@® TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 - Trafalgar 5633 
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placate Senator Knowland lest he take out his resentment 
of concessions to China on the delicate Polish aid negoti- 
ations and other foreign policies of the Administration may 
explain the meagreness of Mr Dulles’s offers. Otherwise 
it is hard to understand why he does not cheerfully transfer 
the onus of any censorship to Mr Chou En-lai and win back, 
at home, some of the editorial cordiality of which he 
stands in need. 


Seeds of a Farm Policy 


ITH Congress trying to economise at almost any cost 
\ and with the cracks in the farm block unusually 
obvious since the recent deadlock over maize controls, the 
Administration has decided that a few seeds sown in this 
favourable soil might eventually grow into a new farm 
policy, although certainly not this year and probably not 
next. The break in the drought has improved this year’s 
crop prospects, so price-supporting operations are likely to 
be more costly than forecast and may absorb the money 
saved by the reduced need for drought relief and the un- 
expected reluctance of farmers to join the soil bank scheme. 





WHEAT SUPPLIES 
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The present farm laws are even more self-defeating over 
the long term: when the existing surpluses have been 
eliminated—and a good deal is being achieved in this 
direction—then the rates at which prices are supported 
automatically go up to levels which encourage farmers to 
grow new surpluses. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, would like 
genuinely flexible price supports, instead of ones which 
only move within strictly confined limits. But he is not 
ready to send proposals to Congress, to be almost certainly 
thrown on the rubbish heap ; instead he seems to be trying 
to stimulate Congress into working out its own suggestions 
for reforming a programme which, with all its ramifications, 
costs the taxpayers, most of them urban dwellers, $5 billion 
a year, or $1,000 a farm, without satisfying the farmers. 

So far prices are still falling under the present system, 
most recently and most sharply in the case of wheat ; its 
support price is to go down by 22 cents a bushel in 1958, 
to the lowest level since 1946. It will be lower still if 
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farmers refuse the marketing quotas on which they will vote 
in June and under which they will be permitted to grow 
wheat on a total of §5 million acres as they are this year. 
This acreage allotment is the minimum permitted by the 
law, in order to avoid the full rigours of the strict legal 
formula under which plantings in 1958 should be cut to 23 
million acres. This formula attempts to prevent unwanted 
surpluses being grown by basing both acreage allotments 
and price supports on the relationship between the amount 
of wheat which, it is calculated, will actually be available 
and the “normal” supply needed to provide for domestic 
uses, exports and a reasonable carry-over (195 million 
bushels in 1958 compared with the 875 million which, it is 
estimated, there will be in fact). Representatives from 
wheat-producing states are complaining bitterly about the 
coming fall in wheat prices, but it is indicative of the chang- 


ing mood in Congress that no one expects anything to be 
done about it this year. 


Supping with Tammany 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


RELATIVELY minor scandal involving the parole from 
prison of a fallen gangster named Mr “ Socks ” Lanza 
has shaken the Democratic party leadership in New York 
State and cast light on the inner flaw in the superficially 
unexceptionable political record of the Governor, Mr 
Averell Harriman. When Mr Harriman captured the 
Governorship for the Democrats by a narrow margin in 
1954, he ended a dozen years of Republican control 
exercised by Mr Thomas Dewey. But since winning his 
first elective public office at sixty-three, Mr Harriman has 
not added to his distinguished reputation, earned as a 
member of the Cabinet, ambassador, and international 
trouble-shooter. His administration, although conscientious 
and progressive in outlook, has accomplished little, while 
his settlement of the vexed problem of the allocation of 
hydro-electric power from the St Lawrence and his timidity 
on civil liberties have affronted liberal sentiment. 

The political style that Mr Harriman has consciously 
adopted—Mr Truman’s earthy “ give-’em-hell ” approach— 
is artificial and unbecoming to a man of the Governor’s 
wealth and social background. His bid for the presidential 
nomination against Mr Stevenson last year ended not simply 
in defeat, but in a humiliating fiasco. His eagerness to 
assume the mantle of a great Governor and national party 
leader in the Smith-Roosevelt-Lehman tradition of which 
New York Democrats are immensely proud has provoked 
the cruel gibe that, if there is one thing worse than a young 
man in a hurry, it is an old man in a hurry. 

The Lanza case underscores the view of many observers 
that Mr Harriman has come to his political apprenticeship 
too late in life and has misread the lessons of his masters. 
Mr Lanza, a power in the underworld a quarter of a century 
ago who was finally sent to prison for extorting money from 
a trade union, was released in 1950 in accordance with 
routine parole procedure. He was arrested last February 
for violation of his parole, but was released after a fortnight. 
When a committee of the Republican-controlled Legislature 
began an investigation and the Governor ordered a parallel 
inquiry of his own, the member of the parole board who 
had ordered his release hastily resigned. 

Mr Lanza, though no longer an important figure in his 
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own rignt, nas, as an Italian, connections with the Demo- 
cratic party in Manhattan which make his case political 
dynamite. As the Irish have moved up in the economic 
scale, they have also moved out into the suburbs; their places 
at all levels in the Democratic machine in New York City 
have been taken by politicians of Italian ancestry. The rise 
to power of the Italians is symbolised by the success of Mr 
Carmine DeSapio, the leader of Tammany (the ancient and 
evil-sounding name of the Manhattan Democratic organisa- 
tion which its modern leaders are at pains to disavow) who 
had much to do with the election of both Mr Harriman and 
of the Mayor of New York City, Mr Robert Wagner. 

Mr Harriman has made the capital error of believing that 
‘he could best establish himself as a political force by 
identifying himself with the party organisation. But the sad 
truth is that, not withstanding Mr DeSapio’s strenuous 
efforts to present Tammany as not only thoroughly reformed 
but also as a kind of New Deal Memorial Association, the 
Democratic machine remains dedicated to the acquisition of 
cash, and the enjoyment of power. 

Moreover, at its lower and middle levels, Tammany still 
‘has connections with the underworld, as the Lanza case 
has once again reminded the public. This is partly because 
during the years of the New Deal, when Tammany was 
starved for patronage by President Roosevelt, by Governor 
Herbert Lehman, and by the late Fiorello LaGuardia, the 
Fusion mayor, its desperate leaders in many districts turned 
to gangsters and gamblers for the financial support neces- 
sary to keep their clubhouses operating. Many, though not 
all, of these underworld figures, notably the famous Mr 
Frank Costello, were themselves of Italian ancestry. Their 
interest in politics derived not so much from corrupt motives 
as from a craving for respectability and a desire to advance 
the prestige of other Italians. Mr DeSapio, the first Italian 
leader of Tammany, is personally of good repute but he is 
carrying on their efforts on behalf of the Italian interest. 

Last autumn, Mr DeSapio chose Justice Samuel DiFalco 
to run for Surrogate ; he was the first Italian to win this 
judicial prize. The office of Surrogate, which appoints 
guardians and administrators for widows and orphans and 
the funds of those who die intestate, is of strategic 
importance to the party organisation because its holder can 
reward so many different lawyers with choice plums. In 
this age of the professional civil service, the elective 
judiciary is the last and richest stronghold of patronage 
politics in New York. Out-of-town journalists who noted 
that the Democrats in New York were devoting more 
energy to the election of Judge DiFalco than to the victory 
of Mr Stevenson were not wrong in concluding that Mr 
DeSapio was more interested in electing a Surrogate than 
in electing a President. The lure of the long term, good 
pay, and rich patronage of the judiciary explains the high 
turnover and mediocre quality of the city’s large Demo- 
cratic delegation in Congress. Able, ambitious politicians 
are frequently unwilling to serve in Washington and those 
who do are eager to return home to the main channel of 
political advancement. . 

These mundane, parochial affairs are much closer to 
the heart of Tammany than Mr DeSapio’s sermons on the 
glories of the New Deal. No honest Governor could hope 
to master these dangerous intricacies and no wise Governor 
would try. Mr Harriman, indisputably honest, has been 
somewhat less than wise. He has found, to paraphrase a 
poem of Miss Marianne Moore, that while to one of his 
genteel background and rarefied experience the Tammany 
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garden may seem imaginary, its toads are painfully real. 
The leaders of the Republican party have watched with 
rising hope, and the leaders of the Liberal party with deep- 
ening apprehension, Governor Harriman’s involvement in 
the affairs of Tammany. The Liberal party, which exists only 
in New York, is dominated by intellectuals and the Jewish 
trade unionists of the garment industry, with their eastern 
European socialist tradition. They have clung to an inde- 
pendent position, despite their ideological affinity with the 
Democrats, because of a stubborn distrust of Tammany. 
Since the Liberals have roughly 300,000 adherents, their 
endorsement is a prize both the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans seek. If the Liberals are disappointed in Mr Harri- 
man but are not yet ready to disavow him, the Republicans 
are eagerly exploiting his errors and are looking forward to 
launching their customary anti-Tammany crusade in the 
1958 election. Many hopeful candidates are already jost- 
ling for the honour of leading this crusade. The most 
notable is Mr Leonard Hall, the recently retired chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, who has already 
received President Eisenhower’s public laying on of hands, 
but who is still some way from obtaining the nomination. 
It is ironical that Mayor Wagner, who is an organisation 
man born and bred, has had far greater success than Mr 
Harriman, the convert, in escaping the stain of Tammany’s 
past history and present connections. Mr Wagner’s advan- 
tage, like that of the late Alfred E. Smith, may well be 
that Tammany makes fewer demands on one of its own 
men than it does on a newcomer to politics. By cautious, 
intermittent, but convincing displays of independence, the 
Mayor has neutralised press criticism, disabused the fears 
of the Liberals who opposed him four years ago, and per- 
suaded most of the public that he is doing a capable and 
devoted job at City Hall. Local Republicans are nearly in 
despair in their search for an impressive candidate to oppose 
him in the election which is coming in the city this autumn. 


SHORTER NOTES 


New York’s first World Trade Fair, which closed last 
week, will not be its last ; the event is to be repeated in 
1958. Its surprising success is in large part attributable 
to the growing attraction of foreign goods for American 
customers, mainly because of the rising standard of living 
in the United States. While public attendance was less 
than had been expected, 700,000 instead of a million, far 
more buyers came than had been forecast—and came to do 
business. Exhibitors received firm orders from shops in 
Canada, Bermuda and Latin America, as well as from 
American firms, and a number of British manufacturers 
who were new to the American market found satisfactory 
agencies to represent them in the Middle and Far West. 


* * * 


All but six of the twenty people who were hanged as 
witches in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1692 had. been 
exonerated twenty years later. But only this year has the 
State Legislature got around to clearing the rest on the 
condition thta their descendants would not be able to claim 
damages. The delay is partly due to reluctance to tamper 
with a tourist attraction, partly to a feeling that the matter 
was no concern of the state authorities, since in 1692 Salem 
was a British colony. 
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HE emotional storm that hit Turkey after the release of 
Archbishop Makarios was as violent as the hot southern 
wind that buffeted and stifled Ankara and at times shrouded 
the parched city in thick clouds of dust. People said that 
the weather was quite exceptional; so was the crisis in 
Anglo-Turkish relations. At the time it seemed possible 
that it might leave permanent scars. But determined first- 
aid efforts, particularly on the British side, have had good 
results. 

Whether the storm has seriously damaged and delayed 
the chances of a Cyprus settlement is not yet clear. What 
it has certainly done is to give a clear demonstration of 
the present strength of Turkish feeling about Cyprus. 
Many Turks feel that their government, lulled by the con- 
viction that Britain would not leave the island, tended to 
let the Turkish case on Cyprus go by default and thereby 
tempted the Greeks to be intransigent. This error, if such 
it was, is unlikely to be repeated. 

When the Greeks think of Cyprus, they think of the 
people who live on it. When the Turks think of it, they 
think of the land ; to them it is simply an extension of the 
Anatolian plateau, divided from the mainland by forty miles 
of sea, but commanding the approaches to the important 
ports of south-eastern Turkey. For the island to remain 
in British hands is tolerable ; for it to fall under Greek 
sovereignty is not. All Turks, whatever their views on 
domestic politics, or on the ultimate solution of the Cyprus 
problem, agree on this. The fact that Turkey has accepted 
Greek rule over a string of islands, many much closer than 
Cyprus to the Anatolian coast, reinforces rather than 
weakens their conviction ; in their view, if Cyprus went the 
way of Mytilene, Chios and the Dodecanese, the circle of 
potentially hostile islands round Turkey would be closed 
and the territorial balance set up under the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 would be upset. 

The Turks fear that Cyprus, under Greek control, might 
become hostile if Greece’s tendency towards political insta- 
bility caused that country to fall under communist domina- 
tion ; no international guarantees, apparently, can exorcise 
this fear. It is, moreover, buttressed by other, more 
emotional, anxieties that now threaten to destroy Atatiirk’s 
achievement in healing the long-standing enmity between 
Greeks and Turks. In any conversation today with a Turk 
about Greco-Turkish relations, it is not easy to get far 
without being reminded that little more than thirty years 
ago the Greeks nearly reached Ankara. One is also assured 
that Greece’s dreams of a Greater Hellas that would include 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ANKARA 





Constantinople are not dead, and that the Greek Orthodox 
Church plays a large and sinister part in the direction of 
Greek policy. (The Patriarch of Constantinople is under 
heavy fire from the Turkish press.) These fears may 
seem foolish, even fantastic, but they cannot be left out 
of account. They have been fanned by Greece’s refusal 
to compromise on Cyprus, and by the violent propaganda 
campaigns waged by the Greek press and radio—which have 
been well reported in Turkey. They were still further 
accentuated by the release of Archbishop Makarios and his 
triumphal return to Athens. To the growing distrust of 
Greece was then added the shock of feeling—genuinely if 
misguidedly—that Britain had let Turkey down. 


To the Turks Archbishop Makarios is the evil genie of 
the Cyprus affair; they credit him with Machiavellian 
cunning and profess to discern this even in his behaviour 
since his release. When he was deported to the Seychelles 
they felt that the genie had been safely bottled up: when 
he was released they felt the bottle had been wantonly 
unstoppered and they feared the worst. They felt, too, 
that Britain had changed its policy behind their backs— 
for had it not released the Archbishop without exacting from 
him an unconditional denunciation of terrorism, and without 
first completely destroying Eoka? Would not the next 
step be negotiation with the Archbishop ? Hard things 
were said about “ perfidious Albion” ; and the newspapers 
were full of cartoons satirising the alleged uncertainty 
of British policy. 

The Turkish government has at length been prevailed 
upon to adopt a more charitable and realistic view of 
Britain’s action. But if the British government’s intentions ~ 
are acknowledged to be honourable, its tactics are still deeply 
deplored by the Turks ; it has set its foot, it is argued, upon 
a dangerously slippery slope down which it may gradually 
slither willy-nilly into the pit of enosis. In particular, the 
Turks have shied away from the Radcliffe constitution. 
They never liked, the idea of self-government anyway ; but 
they were brought to accept it last December on the under- 
standing that it would definitely be followed by self-deter- 
mination for Turks as well as for Greeks—that is, by par- 
tition, which most Turks say they are convinced would 
be a practicable proposition. Now that the Archbishop has 
been set free to plot and manceuvre, however, and Britain 
has committed itself to hold, at some stage, talks with the 
Cypriots (as well as international talks), they feel that the 
Radcliffe constitution, towards which they had previously | 
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been favourably disposed, will be manipulated in favour of 
the Greeks. 

Since this is an emotional and not a rational feeling, it 
is hard to dispel by argument. It is reinforced by the con- 
viction that relations between the two races on the island 
are now so bad that in any case they could no longer 
settle down together to work the constitution. (This view 
has been sedulously propagated in Ankara by Dr Kucuk, 
the leader of the Turkish Cypriots, who has, however, shown 
himself to be seriously misinformed about various aspects 
of the Cyprus situation.) 

It is not yet clear whether the Turks can again be brought 
to the point of seriously considering the Radcliffe consti- 
tution, or whether they will persist in setting their sights on 
more or less immediate partition. The cabinet has been 
discussing the matter interminably, but a pronouncement 
of policy has been delayed from day to day ; with pressure 
from the opposition parties growing, it probably cannot be 
delayed long after the end of the post-Ramadan holiday. 

The Turkish prime minister has not, indeed, had an easy 

row to hoe. He could not ignore the storm of popular anger 
“ that greeted the release of the Archbishop ; yet he did not 
want Anglo-Turkish friendship to be thrown to the winds. 
He took firm measures to see that the popular disapproval 
did not get out of hand. Very strict security precautions 
were taken in Istanbul, where on April 21st the Greeks 
celebrated their Easter and the Turks celebrated their 
“Cyprus Day”; the governor of the city banned all public 
meetings, including football matches; and throughout 
the rest of the country attempts to hold meetings 
and demonstrations on Cyprus have been stopped. These 
precautions, and Mr Menderes’s reference, in his statement 
condemning Archbishop Makarios’s reception in Athens, to 
Turkey’s “very friendly ” relations with Britain, show that 
friendship with Britain remains of major importance in 
Turkish foreign policy. All through the Suez crisis the 
Turks stood loyally and helpfully by Britain. In spite of 
recent events and in spite of appearances, they believe that 
Britain will continue to be a Middle Eastern power. They 
hold that the British interest in the Middle East is vital 
to Britain in a way that the American interest there is not 
vital to the United States. They do not feel confident that 
the Americans will be prepared permanently to replace the 
British. Closer American participation in the Baghdad Pact 
does not, therefore, alter their view that British membership 
is still essential. 

But the events of the last few weeks have shown again 
that the weak point of the Anglo-Turkish relationship lies 
in Cyprus. In moving from their first stand—the status quo 
or Turkish sovereignty—to acceptance of partition, the 
Turks have in fact shown a greater readiness to be accom- 
modating than have the Greeks. But, whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the Cyprus issue, if they become convinced 
that their vital interests are being finally disregarded, then 
the whole character of their relationship with Britain will 
inevitably be changed. 


French Doubts Over Algeria 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


LTHOUGH a holiday calm falls on Paris when Parliament 
Ais not sitting, there is no real truce in the battle of 
conscience over Algeria. All the main incidents of the past 
fortnight are offshoots of the war. M. Lacoste’s refusal to 
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co-operate with the Radical commission of inquiry into 
atrocities is a lamentable sign of the hold the diehard settlers 
have gained in Algiers. At home, the split in the student 
movement raises the question how far France itself will be 
torn by its imperial troubles. On the other hand, the 48-hour 
rail strike and the 10 per cent increase in miners’ wages 
have shown that the workers are not prepared to see their 
living standards cut down through inflation in order to pay 
for the French military effort in Algeria. The government’s 
efforts to close the budget gap by £400 million of spending 
cuts and new taxes will take the war into the pockets of many 
voters and deputies to whom it has so far been mainly an 
idea. The future of the crisis may well depend on a 
clroice—the retention of Algeria, or prosperity. As it 
approaches, the temperature of the body politic rises. 


Many informed Frenchmen who last year mentally gave 
military pacification a trial have now lost confidence in its 
future. The vigour with which the rebels have been reacting 
to the French army’s heavy blows, and their increased poli- 
tical intransigence, have brought home to many moderate 
people that M. Lacoste’s policy may be only a prelude to 
another “ Indo-Chinese rot.” The controversy over tortures 
and the remarkable articles of M. Servan-Schreiber, the 
director of the Mendesist weekly, L’Express, describing his 
experiences as a conscript officer in the field, have shown 
how the use of force strengthens the rebels’ grip on the 
Moslem population and the settlers’ grip on the official 
world in Algiers. 


* 


Settlers and government have lived up to the Servan- 
Schreiber thesis. The Peyrega incident is an unpleasant 
witness to the atmosphere. M. Peyrega, dean of the law 
faculty at Algiers university, wrote privately to M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury, protesting against the killing of an unarmed 
Moslem which he had seen. His letter leaked to the Paris 
press. In the storm that followed, Professor Peyrega was 
supported by many academic men in France, but was 
attacked by the teachers and students of his own university ; 
and he got no support from the Minister of Defence, to 
whom his letter had been addressed. If M. Lacoste, who 
has implicitly endorsed the virulent campaign of the 
settlers’ organisations against the Radical commission, were 
merely trying to avoid trouble while he made use of the 
time to introduce reforms, his attitude might be defended. 
But since his refusal last year to fight on two fronts (that is, 
to stand against settlers and Moslems equally) he can 
refuse the settlers little when they feel really threatened. 


Despite the sheaves of protests at home every 
time some Algerian excess is reported, many of the 
government’s leftward critics fear that France, faced 
with an insoluble crisis, may lose its soul to re- 
action. Certainly the fight is growing increasingly 
uncompromising. M. Soustelle, for instance, has attacked 
the government’s grant of £12 million to Tunisia, arguing 
that the former protectorates should not get a centime till 
they stop helping the rebels. Despite its patent sterility, 
this approach increasingly tempts the militant Right. The 
Left, with the Socialists committed to M. Lacoste, is in 
poor shape to take the initiative away from them. 


At present the only group, bar the far Left, to admit 
that it may be France’s interest to recognise an Algerian 
nation is the level-headed conservatives, like M. Raymond 
Aron and some important business men. They see no 
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benefit in clinging on to an Algeria subject to fantastic 
population pressures and hostile to French tutelage. The 
strikers, in their different way, take a similar bread-and- 
butter line. There were even signs during the last major 
policy debate that the conservative Independents, who 
regard themselves as M. Mollet’s heirs-apparent, might also 
finally incline that way. Today, their instinctive sympathy 
with the settlers who’are repressing the rebels is uppermost, 
but the distaste of their electors for taxes or rising prices 
may influence them more in the end. An eminent business 
man recently gave it as his view that it was for M. Mollet 
to push the European treaties through and for the Right 
to clear up the Algerian mess afterwards. 

It is unlikely, in view of the Socialists’ central position 
in the Assembly and the long road that any of the Right 
must travel to change their mind, that a solution can come 
so neatly or so soon. But certainly many Frenchmen now 
doubt whether M. Mollet can ever end the Algerian war, 
and the economic situation is the government’s Achilles 
heel. People have once more been talking as if it might 
fall at the Becher’s Brook of the budget and tax debate. 
That debate does not now seem likely to take place until 
July, perhaps after the debate on the European treaties. 
Events, therefore, are unlikely to move rapidly. But the 
atmosphere is becoming more heavily charged. 


Israel Watches Jordan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


ROM the outlying quarters of Jerusalem, which since the 

partition of the Holy City nine years ago end abruptly 
in a tangle of ruins and barbed wire, one can look down 
on the Damascus gate which leads to the old city, the 
hub of the western sector of Jordan. Anyone who is familiar 
with the traffic before the gate can easily guess when some- 
thing is afoot in the neighbouring state. During the last 
few weeks everyone in Israel has been listening to the 
rumblings of the upheavals on the other side of the eastern 
border. What, they have been asking, should be done if 
the neighbouring kingdom totters and is partitioned 
between its neighbours, between Saudi Arabia to the south, 
Iraq to the east and Syria to the north ? Should Israel look 
on and wait or should it take a hand in the struggle and 
plant its eastern border at the Jordan river ? 

Nobody in Israel doubts that it would be militarily 
feasible to occupy the “ big triangle ” and take the area of 
eastern Palestine which was attached to Jordan nine 
years ago. There are many who hope for such a move. 
The activists, both from the ranks of Heruth and from 
Achduth Avodah, have never given up their dream of an 
“undivided homeland.” And many outside their ranks 
believe that the guerrilla warfare which has flared up again 
recently on Israel’s eastern and northern borders would be 
stopped once the Jordan river ran between the states of 
Jordan and Israel. National emotions and military calcula- 
tions both point to a move which might be made easy by 
the tensions on the other side of the, Jordan valley. 

But there are warning voices and they produce weighty 
arguments. They admit that Jordan without British support 
is weak and that the kingdom is a somewhat artificial 
political creation. They admit also that the frontier with 
Jordan is dangerous, since at some points the state of Israel 
is so narrow that one can overlook it from end to end ; and 
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this small wasp-like waist looks like an invitation to a tank 
column to drive through and cut the state in two. But 
they also point out that Jordan did not dare to carry out 
this drive to the sea during the Sinai campaign and that 
there have been long periods when the eastern border has 
been completely quiet. What is more, they maintain that 
the occupation of eastern Palestine would not solve Israel’s 
problems but only produce new ones. 

In the first place, the Sinai campaign has shown that in 
contrast to the war nine years ago, the Arab civilians have 
lost their one-time instinct for flight before the Israeli army. 
Therefore occupation of the country up to the Jordan would 
mean a considerable increase in the Arab population of 
Israel. To many people in Israel, probably to the big 
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majority, this appears undesirable. The addition of several 
hundred thousand Arabs would present difficult problems of 
internal security and a change in the existing Jewish 
character of the country. No additional land would be 
gained for Jewish settlement, since the country west of the 
Jordan river is not only hilly but rocky and cannot be 
intensively farmed. Thus there would be no economic 
advantages in an occupation. And it is no secret that the 
withdrawal from Gaza was made easier by the knowledge 
that this step would allow Israel to get rid of the tremend- 
ous task of integrating the 300,000 Arabs from the Gaza 
strip into the political and economic life of the country. If, 
in order to keep Iraqi and Syrian troops from setting foot on 
the west bank of the Jordan, Israel should find itself forced 
to occupy the area, there would be no choice but to form an 
additional Arab state out of the occupied territory. 

All these arguments held good before the Sinai campaign. 
They have now been reinforced by others. It has been 
proved that international opinion, as embodied in the 
United Nations and strongly backed by the United States, 
is agajnst forcible seizures of territory under any provocation 
whatsoever ; that it is strong enough to enforce this view 
against certain states and at certain points on the globe even 
after a swift victory. Thus Israel might find that interven- 
tion in Jordan only demonstrated once again that military 
solutions are abortive. 

Mr Ben-Gurion has given repeated warnings that Israel 
would move if the status quo in the region were violated. 
This declaration is meant to keep Iraqi and Syrian army 
units east of Jordan. Israel is closely watching the Jordan 
struggle to see whether this warning will do the trick. 
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King Hussein’s Balancing Act 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


ING HUSSEIN seems to have strengthened his position 
K still further in the past week. If the wisdom of his 
decision to crush the political parties is assumed, it is 
difficult to see how he could have played his cards more 
skilfully or with more success. Yet there is cause for 
reflection: his position contains a basic contradiction which 
must be resolved before his victory is secured. The policy 
of the new government—repeatedly proclaimed—is to 
pursue the aims laid down by the February meeting of the 
Arab heads of state in Cairo. That meeting committed 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Saudi Arabia to reject imperialism 
and foreign pacts and to work for the ideal of Arab unity. 
Beneath that commitment lay the unspoken assumption that 
Egypt was the acknowledged leader of the four main Arab 
states, excluding “unliberated” Iraq. Yet King Hussein 
has attacked and suppressed the main bases of Egyptian 
power in Jordan and has castigated Cairo by name for its 
interference in Jordanian politics. Following up his words 
with deeds, he expelled Egyptian journalists and closed the 
Jordanian branches of the Middle East News Agency, which 
is Egyptian-controlled. 

How long can the King keep up his balancing act, accept- 
ing Egyptian policies while suppressing the partisans of 
Egypt in his country ? Jordan has never been a viable 
economic unit and cannot become one in the foreseeable 
future. The British treaty was terminated only after 
assurances of financial support had been obtained from 
Cairo, Damascus and Riyadh. But will Egypt and Syria 
carry out their promises to support Jordan ? If the King is 
determined to suppress Egypt’s power to interfere in 
Jordanian affairs, he may be forced to look elsewhere for a 
prop. His only obvious alternative is Iraq, and an approach 
to that quarter would mean a major realignment of policy, 
only feasible with Saudi support. And while King Saud 
has assured him of support in domestic troubles, there is 
no sign yet that he is prepared for a break with Egypt. 


* 


Much will depend on developments after the relaxation 
and eventual lifting of the curfew. It proved a powerful 
weapon during the closing days of Ramadan ; but it cuts 
both ways. On the one hand, the curfew made it impossible 
for the opposition to meet and organise their forces. On 
the other hand, it threatened to bring the economic life of 
the country to a standstill. Thus it is a weapon that can be 
brandished only for short periods. What will happen when 
economic needs dictate freedom of movement and com- 
munication is anyone’s guess, though majority opinion in 
Amman inclines to the view that the measures already taken 
to suppress the opposition—a judicious mixture of im- 
prisonment, exile and fright—have been drastic enough to 
ensure law and order for the time being. 

The communiqué issued after the meeting between King 
Hussein and King Saud at Riyadh is receiving careful 
scrutiny. Some appear satisfied with the statement that 
the Jordan crisis “is an internal matter ”—though this 
hardly squares with King Saud’s action assuring King 
Hussein of the support of the Saudi troops in Jordan. 
Others, while conceding that the statement is probably 
intended as a warning to Egypt and Syria, are disappointed 
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that King Saud did not see fit to declare his interest in the 
independence of Jordan and the preservation of the Hashe- 
mite dynasty. There is some tendency to read a sinister 
significance into this omission—especially as the rest of the 
communiqué reiterated the adherence of the two kingdoms 
to aims and policies which are essentially of Egyptian origin. 

Meanwhile, the Sixth Fleet has arrived. Small grey ships 
are moored in Beirut harbour ; big ones, including the giant 
USS Forrestal, are lying out beyond the horizon ; sailors 
and marines are attracting the attention of the city’s beggars 
and touts, thus taking the heat off other foreigners. They 
are the visible signs of the latest twist of American policy, 
which is now based on the view that the integrity and 
independence of Jordan “are vital” to the United States. 
A Beirut cynic remarked that the great powers appear to 


have so many “ vital” interests that it is a wonder they 
survive at all. 


At first there was a tendency in American circles here to 
describe the visit of the fleet as directed solely to keeping 
Israel in check. But that deceived nobody. The puzzle 
is what effect this show of force will have in the Arab states. 
Perhaps the mere presence of the fleet will achieve its 
object—which is to stabilise the situation long enough for 
King Hussein to consolidate his military grip on Jordan. 
More cautious observers express doubts about the speed 
with which the United States is assuming the former role 
of Britain in the Arab world—that of the nation with special 
influence based on superior power. They saw what 
happened to Britain. 

The signs of the times were clearly visible in Amman 
during the troubles. Roadblocks were thrown up to guard 
the approaches to the American Embassy, while the British 
Embassy made do with a couple extra policemen. King 
Hussein has taken the obvious course of accepting the aid 
offered through diplomatic channels, but he had to declare 
in round terms that a visit by the Richards mission at this 
juncture would be “ inopportune.” The intention presum- 
ably still stands to invite the mission if Egypt and Syria do 
so first. But the cruise of the Sixth Fleet is likely to 
strengthen rather than to diminish Egyptian and Syrian 
hostility to the missionary of the Eisenhower Doctrine. 


Belgium’s African Estate 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN 
THE BELGIAN CONGO) 


HE Belgians maintain that their Congo is the most 
ZZ successful dependent territory in the world ; a country 
untroubled by politics and proud of the rapid economic 


advancement of Africans. The observer who moves north 
from the British Central African Federation finds it hard 
to refute this claim. Even American senators when con- 
fronted with the Congo’s harmoniously exploited wealth 
have been known to swallow their indignation at a regime 
that denies political rights to a whole population, black 
and white alike. The country is rather like a well-run 
private estate. It lacks both imperial style and anti-imperial 
heart-searchings. The calmness of the administration is 
such that critics are almost made to feel guilty of trespass. 
There are some 54,000 whites, between 11 and 12 million 


Africans and practically no Asiatics in the Congo. The 
Europeans are almost all Belgian ; no Rhodesian or South 
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We are the cablemakers 


but not that alone. 


We encompass the World with bands of power. 
Strangers to few cities. 
You will find us in straat and gade, 
in weg, rue and praga, : 
in paseo, alameda, place, rua, djalan and sharia, 
and in Bloomsbury. 

Th:s mighty cable went to Portugal. 

( You can dance in Lisbon under the light it brings). 

This mighty cable went to Uganda. 

( We used local timber to support the overhead lines). 

This mighty cable is 16 miles long. 

(No joints—a World record for submarine power cable). 

This mighty cable stayed at home 

and brings breadwinners from Southend to Liverpool Street. 
What’s in the morning mail? 
A letter from Trivandrum with a query about cores. 
Another from Reykjavik —something on the building laws. 
A report from Birkirkara. Sheaves of notes from Singapore. 
Here’s an answer from Mombasa. 
(That’s one we’re waiting for). 
And, of course, this: 

Dear Sirs, I am interested in your scheme for 

graduate apprentices . . . I should like to travel... 
We who make, lay and sling cables 
must speak many tongues. 
We who make, lay and sling cables 
must know about soils and seas and winds and heat 
and dust and mountains and insects and rain and 
lightning and rivers and lakes 
wherever the trail of power leads. 
We who make, lay and sling cables 
must think for the World on many lines, 





Head Office: Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London W.C.2 





think for the World on many lines —— 


International Sales Office: 21 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 Museum 1600 








BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S 
CABLES LIMITED 


Parent company of the BICC Group — 

the World’s largest organization (comprising 
40 companies) with complete facilities for 
research, manufacture and contracting in 

the transmission and distribution of 

electrical energy for power and communication. 
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For the smaller business... 
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THIS IS MECHANIZED BOOK-KEEPING 
THAT IS NOT EXPENSIVE! 


This is the Burroughs Director 600, anextreme- 
ly versatile accounting machine, especially 
designed for the small and medium sized busi- 
ness. Sales, purchase, and general ledgers, 
stock records, cost records, payroll—it will 
do them all! 

The Director automatically adds, sub- 
tracts, prints in red, dates, tabulates, returns 
and spaces correctly; 15” front feed carriage 
and adjustable form guides allow you to use 
forms of varying sizes and designs. A full key- 


board date makes rapid date changing easy. 
Listing key, combined with a short-cut key- 
board, enables you to convert a Director to 
a rapid adding machine as well. Hand emer- 
gency operation in case of power failure. 


Burroughs The mosi experienced manufacturers of 
Adding, Calculating, Accounting, Typewriter-Accounting, 
Statistical and Microfilm Equipment 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHWNE LIMITED, AVON HOUSE, 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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African would normally be given a job in the mines of 
Katanga. But Belgians themselves are not admitted unless 
they are considered to be of some use to the colony. 
Undoubtedly, this strict immigration control is an impor- 
tant political safeguard in race relations ; and it is one that 
is lacking in the Rhodesias, where Asiatics are kept out but 
almost anyone from the United Kingdom or South Africa 
is let in. 

Belgium’s only colony is blessed with vast mineral wealth. 
It is the world’s fifth largest producer of copper and has 
very rich ore. It mines most of the world’s industrial 
diamonds and cobalt, as well as much manganese, tin, zinc 
and uranium. All these contribute to the country’s trade 
surplus. The province of Katanga, especially its high 
southern plateax, is an intensely developed industrial 
region ; almost a Ruhr in the African bush. This is the 
creation of a giant monopoly, the Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga, which is itself the child of the Société Générale, 
the supreme banking combine of Belgium. The Belgian 
government is a majority stockholder in the UMHK. 

The reputation of Belgium as a colonising power in the 
twentieth century rests very largely on the exercise of these 
industrial monopoly rights. In the mid-twenties the 
UMHK decided to employ not migrant, but settled labour, 
and to turn Africans into skilled operatives as far as pos- 
sible. Since then, tens of thousands of Africans have been 
accommodated in Katanga as permanent residents with 
their families. No expense seems to have been spared in 
providing them with medical and other services. Mean- 
while, the technical training of Africans has continued so 
that today very few jobs in the mines are restricted to 
Europeans. “African advancement,” which is still an 
idealistic slogan in other parts of Africa, in Katanga is a 
reality of many years’ standing. 

The European economy has, however, touched only some 
15 per cent of the Congo’s inhabitants. The rest still live 
their traditional life in the bush, many of them still nomad 
farmers without any machinery or livestock. As late as 
1949, the native tax produced only 4 per cent of the total 
budgetary receipts. The current ten-year plan, which is 
due to end in 1960, provides for an investment of $200 
million in agriculture. The African farmer must be enabled 
to produce more for himself and for the industrial worker. 
At present Africans contribute only 20 per cent of cash 
or export crops, although they own most of the cultivated 
land. A big expansion of the Congo’s- production of palm 
oil, cotton, and ground nuts is planned. This will entail 
mechanisation under European auspices and the resettle- 
ment of rich but remote land that has been abandoned. 
Hitherto the administration has been often too inclined for 
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Third year of Publication 


The Paper Bulletin 


The 9th quarterly issue contains three special reports : 
1. The Fibre Board Packing Case Industry. 
2. The Irish Paper Industry. 
3. Trends in British Paper Output. 

The issue also contains: A Summary of the Contents; 
Guide for Paper Users; Raw Material Notes; Reports on 
Paper Using Industries; General Notes; Comprehensive 
Statistics ; Charts. 

The March monthly supplement dealt with the implications 
of the European free trade area for the paper industry. 

Full details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, Extension 144. 
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its own convenience to try to concentrate the rural popula- 
tion near the roads. The development of both European 
and African agriculture is essential to the stability of the 
Congolese economy, which is at present still too dependent 
on its mineral exports. 

The main features of the Congo’s finances are an annual 
investment rate averaging 30 per cent of the value of the 
national product ; a budgetary reserve equivalent to three- 
quarters of a year’s current expenditure with which to curb 
inflation ; an annual increase in production of 4.6 per cent 
and a rise in the productivity of labour of 3 per cent a 
year. All this is very sound. The ploughing back of 
capital by companies in the Congo has entailed a pro- 
gressive limitation of dividends. But this is in keeping with 
the unexpressed mystique of this colonial venture, which 
is as different from the boom atmosphere of Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, as it is from the capital-starved atmo- 
sphere of East Africa. 

Some observers see cracks in Belgian paternalism in the 
Congo and argue that revolutionary African politics must 
come soon. One important recent innovation by the 
government is the authorisation of trade unions, which 
must be multi-racial and cannot be communist. They will 
be affiliated to the unions of Belgium and follow the same 
pattern. In view of the advancement of Africans in indus- 
try, this development seems timely and natural, and without 
obvious political consequences. There are certainly African 
intellectuals in Leopoldville who are demanding a share in 
government. These évolués—there are only one or two 
thousand of them in the whole Congo—must be assimi- 
lated, if they are not to become rebels. But it seems 
that room is being found for this small African elite 
both socially and in the professions. So long as the 
African industrial workers continue prosperous, it is hard 
to see what bombshell could destroy the existing regime. 
Your correspondent was told that Cairo broadcasts to 
Central Africa had had an unsettling effect for a time, but 
in the end President Nasser had bored the Congolese. 


Hanover as East-West Fair 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


T is fitting that the British, who fostered the Hanover 

Fair in the numb days of 1947, should be providing 
one of the star turns at the tenth birthday of this now 
strapping infant. Of the long-term advantages of being 
bombed and dismantled, especially for those who were not 
about at the time, much wisdom: has already been spoken. 
It remains true that it was the open spaces of a destroyed 
factory some miles out of town that gave Hanover its 
chance. 

Bold planning and generous spending have gone into the 
layout and approaches of what is now claimed to be the 
largest industrial fairground in Europe. Three fast motor 
roads connect it with the city and the autobahn. The car 
park takes 35,000 vehicles. The fairground has its own 
goods station from which lines run to the halls ; lorries can 
drive right up to most of the stands ; every hall can be 
heated ; and the faint showman can be sure of finding 
almost round every corner a glass of beer and a pork chop. 
The prospect of steel masts, derricks, and cranes rising 
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into the sky from the Hanoverian plain excite in the 
approaching visitor the vague pleasurable expectations 
aroused by the distant view of any big port. Nor is he 
heavily let down on examining the scene at close quarters. 
From the milestone “Berlin 282 Km.,” demonstratively 
planted outside the office of the Berlin marketing council, 
to the Cantina Romana and the bookshop catering even for 
such rare birds as English-speaking business men interested 
in “The Papal Encyclicals in their Historical Context,” 
there is already much in the permanent scenery that tells 
of Hanover’s far-flung associations. 

The foreign visitors’ list is impressive, indeed enviable. 
It has been long and catholic enough this year to warrant 
the holding of a special East Asian Day, on which German 
business men discussed trading problems with delegations 
from Communist China, Japan, India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Malaya, the Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam, and 
South Korea. The Soviet delegation has included the 
ministers for heavy engineering, building machinery, and 
iron and steel. The Soviet Ambassador has been observed 
amiably downing Bavarian beer with the federal minister of 
economics in the Franconian-style inn which a porcelain 
manufacturer has installed alongside his stand. What the 
West Germans have been hoping for seems to be coming 
about: Hanover is taking the place of Leipzig as the prin- 
cipal east-west market in Europe. For the first time, Russia, 
China, Poland, and Czechoslovakia are using the fair as a 
base from which to answer prospective traders’ inquiries. 


* 


Of more than 4,000 exhibitors, the majority are here to 
demonstrate the infinite variety of the applications of 
mechanical power and its ever-increasing dexterity in replac- 
ing the labour of man. For the general run of visitors by 
far the most interesting exhibits are those of the office 
equipment industry, and the exhibit of the British con- 
sortium which offers to set up a nice atomic power station 
for all comers who are prepared to pay. With a justifiable 
sense of their importance to the lives of the “ back-room 
boys,” the office equipment manufacturers have done them- 
selves proud in a huge two-storey hall all to themselves, so 
designed that exhibitors’ vans can run right up to stands on 
the second floor. Here are displayed prodigies of office 
comfort and efficiency. 

The British star turn, showing the new-fangled way of 
generating power to drive the machines that make the 
Hanover fair what it is, has been admirably staged by the 
Board of Trade, the Atomic Energy Authority, and the 
Nuclear Energy Trade Associations’ Conference. There 
are good models and diagrams, lucid and well-translated 
hand-outs, and colour films which people are queueing to 
see. In another hall a Harwell team shows what can be 
done with isotopes and offers them for sale. 

The remainder of the British showing at Hanover is on 
the whole disappointing. Although west Germany is 
becoming an increasingly important customer only fifty-odd 
British firms, few with big names, have thought it worth 
while to put in an appearance. It is possible that some of 
them have stayed away for the same reason that the three 
I. G. Farben successor companies have this year: that there 
are too many fairs these days, taking up the time of too 
many experts. But for British exporters, Hanover is potenti- 
ally a much more rewarding market-place than Leipzig, 
where in recent years many firms have been more or less 
fruitlessly trying their luck. 
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How Indians See Kashmir 
Today 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


A YEAR ago, one met many educated Indians who were 
not altogether happy about their country’s Kashmir 
policy. Today most of them have joined the clerk and 
the village shopkeeper who were always sure that Kashmir 
*simply had to be defended against Pakistanis ; only a few 
still argue that India can gain nothing from unwilling 
citizens and must find out what the Kashmifis want. 

The main arguments which convince people are legal. 
The Maharajah acceded to India in 1947 ; the UN Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan recognised that Pakistani 
troops had no right in Kashmir and that the Azad Kashmir 
government could be treated as only a de facto authority ; 
the Pakistanis are aggressors, who threaten India with war, 
have built airstrips in Azad Kashmir, and have increased 
and re-equipped the Azad forces. The Indians claim that 
they have complied scrupulously with the only two UN 
resolutions they accepted, those of August 13, 1948, and of 
January 5, 1949. They claim that as Chapter VI of the 
UN Charter is only recommendatory, they were entitled to 
reject other resolutions. 

These arguments have satisfied most Indians. The 
Security Council’s February vote denying India’s right to 
go ahead unilaterally with the absorption of Kashmir has 
evoked introspection about why India does not have more 
friends, and indignation at Britain’s and America’s sup- 
posed favour for their Pakistani ally, but few doubts about 
the justice of India’s cause. 


* 


Nevertheless, the arguments used by the government 
might seem legalistic and inadequate to many Indians, if it 
had not managed to put over the idea that it must stand 
firm to prevent the appeal of religion from being exploited 
in a plebiscite, and that its efforts to create a secular state 
would be imperilled if mullas were allowed to suggest that 
a vote for India was a passport to hell. The government 
does not want to remind Hindus that the loyalty of Muslims 
whom they accept as fellow citizens may be doubtful ; but 
the anxiety is still real. 

The argument, sometimes used here, that the recent 
elections in Kashmir were an adequate alternative to a 
plebiscite, carries little conviction. There were too many 
unopposed returns—over half the total seats. The elections 
were not rigged throughout Kashmir. In Jammu, with its 
safe Hindu majority, pro-Indian opposition parties got 
nearly half the votes. (Nobody, of course, was allowed to 
champion secession or accession to Pakistan.) The National 
Conference party, led by Mr Bakshi since Sheikh Abdullah 
was jailed, has done much for the Valley. When one talks 
to villagers without an interpreter, their complaint is about 
some leaders of the party whom they accuse of being 
communists ; they quote Mr Sadiq’s position in the 
“ World Peace Council” and Mr Dhar’s use of extension 
workers to preach Marxism. They say that Sheikh Abdullah 
eventually alienated them by driving in a big car, wearing 
a suit and going to the club instead of the villages. They 
say they would vote for the National Conference ; but in 
37 out of 45 seats they were given no chance to do so, 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 














The layout 
of your 
canteen will 
be planned 
behind 

this door 

















The best decision you’ll ever make 
is when you call in Shepherd’s. 

They’re experts in planning can- 
teens from start to finish, and they do 
it entirely free—without obligation. 

Starting with a blueprint, every- 
thing is taken into consideration— 
nothing is overlooked—every single 
piece of furniture is carefully selected 
for a reason: that reason is the 
ultimate efficiency, convenience and 
working ability of your canteen. 

Shepherd’s manufacture tubular 
furniture that’s really made to last; 
delivering direct to customer’s 
addresses. 

Takeaclose look at this illustrated 
example, it explains more clearly 
than words how Shepherd’s can plan 
for your canteen too. 

An enquiry costs nothing. Our 
technical representative in your area 
will be pleased to give you the benefit 
of his experience. Messrs. Armstrong Siddeley Motors Lid., Coventry 

















H. C. SHEPHERD & COMPANY LTD. 


Southern Sales Division: 
‘aneneat STATION WORKS | Yerthern Sales Division: 
274 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 3. 
Walton-on-Thames * Surrey 


Telephone: Walion-on- Thames 6261 (5 lines) Telep ea wate 7545 


















Wise move... 


Nice flying! 








— 


The holiday mood came over them. The holiday move was 
the next question. ‘Let’s start to enjoy it’, said he. ‘Let’s enjoy 
the start’, said she . . . ‘Let’s fly ktm!’ So that was agreed. 

Point of departure . . . and they're feeling better already! 
KLM travel is the most soothing, most reassuring experience 
in this small world. The comfort is perfect. The food is 
perfect. The service is perfect. The schedules fast, frequent, 
dependable. 

And you can move to any European pleasure ground. 
Holland? Scandinavia? Switzerland? Austria? Germany? 
Italy? France? There’s a gaily coloured KLM Holiday folder 
waiting for you now at your Travel Agent (or direct from 
KLM — see below). 


You reserve your seats on KLM Ws 
flights through your Travel 


Agent or through kim Royal 


Dutch Airlines, Time & Life 4 
Building, New Bond Street, vy 



































W.1. Tel: May 8803 and at 

Birmingham, Manchester, 

Glasgow and Dublin. BOYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 

































































DURBAN: The vast lagoon ‘ 
on which Durban is situated 
was well-known to the seamen : 


of the 16th century. They (© 


food: occasionally, too, they 

landed insubordinate ship- 

mates on its deserted shores to repent their 
ways at leisure. It was, however, not until 
1824 that a group of men under the leader- 
ship of Lieutenant F. G. Farewell, R.N. 
sailed from the Cape and founded on the 
northern shore of the lagoon a settlement 
which they called Port Natal. Eleven years 
later the name was changed to D’Urban in 
honour of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, a veteran 
of the Peninsular Wars, who was then 
Governor of the Cape Colony. Throughout 
the years Durban continued to grow and has 
now become the finest town and the busiest 
port on the East coast of Africa. Ideally 
situated on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
Durban is also a popular holiday resort, 
famed for its wide avenues shaded with gaily 
flowering trees and shrubs. It is a colourful 
city in which mingle people of many races, 
not the least picturesque being the Zulu 
ricksha boys in their gay costumes, feathered 
head-dresses and tinkling beads. 

Business men who require information 
on current commercial conditions in 
Durban are invited to get into touch 
with our Intelligence Department, 54 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. Up- 
to-date reports from our branches in 
Durban and elsewhere in the Union 
of South Africa are readily obtainable 
on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Fourteen years before 
the first 
Aberdeen-Angus 


An Aberdeen-Angus was first shipped to the 
Argentine in 1876—fourteen years after the Bank of 
London & South America had opened its doors there. 
Since then, commerce with Latin America has increased 
enormously, and with it has grown the influence and 
interests of the Bank. Today, the Bank holds a unique 
position as the only British bank in Latin America. 
It has branches in most of the important trading 
centres of that vast continent. 
Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions are 
received regularly from Branches overseas and 
are summarised in the Bank’s Fortnightly Review, 
which is distributed to customers and 
made available to those who have business 


in Latin America, Portugal or Spain, 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE: 
6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET BRADFORD: 55 WELL STREET 
CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE: TALACKER 35, ZURICH 
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shipping companies await the signal to start 
using the Suez Canal again, their financial 
results, dividends, and chairmen’s speeches for 


A Ss 
last year are pouring in. Bumper profits have been 
earned and many companies’ purse strings have been 
loosened. Investors cannot hope to appraise the present 
or guess the future unless they realise that those results 


contain littlk—for some companies nothing—of the 
financial consequences of the closing of the canal in 


November. They do, however, contain some of the 
consequences of the upsurge in freight rates that went 
on through most of 1956 and gained impetus when the 
canal was seized but not closed at the end of July. The 
results recently published cover for some companies 
the year which ended on September 30th, for most the 
calendar year. The most up to date of them (from 
Stanhope Steamship Company) runs to February 7th. 

Most of the consequences of working without the 
Suez canal will come in the current year’s profit and 
loss statements and with luck the same financial periods 
will also cover the reversion to normal routing. The 
impact will be different in the three 


Shipping’s Boom Year 


its liner experience running to Australia and New Zea- 
land was “ very substantially worse than for 1955.” The 
improvement in the consolidated figure sprang partly 
from better tramp freight rates and partly from 
rationalisation of certain far eastern services. The chair- 
man of Cunard, Colonel D. H. Bates, however, reports 
more passengers carried across the Atlantic and good 
cruise results as well as higher freight earnings. It has 
been the tramp shipping companies that have shown the 
biggest proportionate rises in profit. 

The companies will soon be moving back onto the 
Suez route. For the general run of tanker and dry 
cargo ship companies two months might see the 
bulk of the ships re-positioned and the shortening of 
the routes will have the same effect on the freight 
market as a large additional supply of shipping. 
Anticipation of that is doubtless one of the reasons why 
freight rates broke sharply in March. But it is not the 
only reason. A mild winter has reduced Europe’s 
demand for grain and a current high coal output 
suggests less demand for coal freights across the 
Atlantic to Britain. Freight rates have 





main types of shipping, liners, tramps 
and tankers, and between companies, | ».. i984:100 
because of differences in accounting | 200 - 
dates. - 
A feature of the 1956 accounts is that | !80 


TRAMP FREIGHTS AND 
SHIPPING SHARES 


TIME CHARTER | \ 
FREIGHTS jj 


not become uneconomic to the owner 
of good modern ships, and there is no 
warrant for predicting that they will. 


A For the tramp owner, and perhaps for 





Ts 4 i the tanker owner, too, the experience 
liner companies, tramp companies and r AN i since the closing of the Suez canal has 
tanker companies all shared in the | '©°lyeame vovace | \/~ \~] | been on balance a boon. Those ship- 
good times. The table shows no single |. [_ “™*/0"78 VN "| | owners must now look forward to a 
operating surplus, from the selection of . 


companies recently reporting, that was 
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period of smaller earnings. Companies 
that close their accounts in June should 
still be showing good figures ; those 
that account to later dates may account 
less buoyantly. 
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not higher in 1956 than in 1955. But ™ i, 
there is a caveat to be entered here. | too} 
Most liner companies also do some 
tramping, and P and O which does a | 8° 
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great deal of it has explained that 


For the liner owner normally using 
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intricate. While unable to use the canal the owner has 
faced three disadvantages : 

Loss of the earnings from intermediate trade, for 

example with the Mediterranean ports. 
Loss of time and therefore higher voyage costs and less 
voyages per ship per year. 

Higher costs of fuel bunkers. 
He has sought to offset those extras by the 15 per cent 
surcharge on basic freights. That surcharge has now 
been cut to 5 per cent and the basic freight rates 
increased which must imply that the liner conferences 
intend to charge somewhat more in total when they start 
re-using the canal than their scale before the trouble 
started. It will take some of them much longer to fall 
back into normal schedule of sailings, even if they are 
prepared to trust all their ships to the Egyptian con- 
trollers of the canal as soon as they are allowed to do so. 
When the choice lies between an expensive income-less 
journey just to get a ship into position for the changed 
schedule or a longer delay they will probably accept the 
delay. It is doubtful, for example, whether P and O 
will have slipped back fully into routine before its 
financial year ends on September 30. 


Sir William Currie, the chairman of P and O, said that 
the closing of the Suez Canal had had “a most serious 
effect on operating results . . . of a number of group 
companies.” How far has the 15 per cent surcharge 
gone towards mitigating that effect ? Sir William has 
also said : “In spite of everything, our net earnings 
as a group for the current year before taxation 
...are just about the same as the corresponding 
figures for last year.” That naturally does not mean 
that the impact on the liner companies has been 


exactly nothing. Earnings were on the upgrade when 
the Suez crisis broke. 


Shipowners must base their plans for new building— 
as they have presumably based their better dividends— 
on the assumption that the bumper results of 1956 will 
not be so easily attained in 1957, but they must look 
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far beyond this year, too. They must take account of 
the steady increase in the supplies of modern tonnage 
that has recently come on to the oceans. So far 
as tankers go, the vast building and financing plans of 
the oil groups promise that most active building will 
continue for many years. The shipowner’s traditional 
miseries—time wasted in port, dock strikes and rising 
operating costs other than direct wages, are all still with 
him. But he can plan the replacement of his ageing 
tonnage in the light of the doubled investment allowance 
that this budget grants, provided he is willing to assume 
that that allowance will be maintained as long as his 
programme lasts. That allowance impinges on the 
Bermuda ventures. Those who have already arranged 
to breed in Bermuda—London and Overseas 
Freighters and their associates, Stanhope Steamship, 
the Dene-Silver Line group and its associates— 
will go ahead, though whether the proportion 
of their ship breeding that will be done there 
will be as high as originally contemplated is another 
question. Certainly P and O is thinking again about the 
proportion of its tankers to be owned and controlled 
in Bermuda. Those who have hovered on the brink 
of a Bermudan venture will stop hovering. Court Line, 
refused permission to start a wholly owned subsidiary 
in Bermuda, and transfer certain assets to it, is one 
such. But the 40 per cent investment allowance to 
shipping should encourage building plans in total. 


Investors in shipping seem also willing now to take 
a long and soberly cheerful view. Shipping shares fel! 
back, as might be expected, when the freight market 
broke, but the fall was not dramatic and was soon halted. 
The investment status of shipping shares has improved 
greatly over the past 18 months. To illustrate this an 
ad hoc index of shipping shares has been plotted against 
The Economist Ordinary Share Indicator and is seen 
to have broken right through the general level of indus- 
trial ordinary shares. The quality of the investment 
buying is also reported to have improved. 





SHIPPING PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
(£°000s) 





Operating 


surplus Depreciation 


1955 


1956 
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1955 


1955 


Net Ordinary 
profit 


Gross Ordinary 


Share price 
dividends 


April 30, 


Yield 
April 30, 


1957 | 


dividends 
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1956 1955 1956 1956 | 1956 
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Liners :— 
Cunard £1 
Liner Holdings £1 
P. & O. deferred £1 
Royal Mail £1* 


7,406 ’ 
5,666 1,156 
21,923 9,615 9,867 
1,814 f 435 995 


3,446 3,825 


Tankers :— 


John S. Jacobs 4s. ........ 783 245 237 253 
United Molasses !0s.* .... 5,171 1,179 1,191 


Tramps :— 
Britain €1 1,371 ’ 213 227 335 
Houlder Brothers £5*.... 1,550 i 366 306 392 
Indo-China Deferred £1* . 479 147 227 328 
Stanhope £1 231 215§ 650§ I 
Thomasson 4s 135 303 33 38 60 
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* Preliminary profit statement. 


of ships.”’ || Also 24 per cent. tax free bonus paid on old capital. 


t Also tax free distribution of 12} per cent. 
** Special distribution of 3 per cent. free of tax. 


+ Adjusted for free scrip issue. § ‘‘Transfer to depreciation 
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A state of transition from a difficult past 

to an uncertain future has been Lancashire’s 
lot for almost half a century. 

While some things have changed many old 
problems remain 


textile industries of Britain and Japan, to appear 

simultaneously. But the two have now been pub- 
lished*; they are written by men with a long experience 
of their subject and are addressed to a wider circle 
than their own industries. Mr R. Robson, for many 
years the Cotton Board’s economist, writes on the 
Lancashire industry and Mr K. Seki, chairman of the 
Toyo Spinning Company, on the Japanese. Both 
authors delve deep into history, survey the present and 
probe forward into the future. Mr Robson’s book is 
notable for its full economic and statistical analysis. 
The cotton industry has always been forward with 
information about its affairs ; like the American colonel 
smothered under his statistical reports in the Pentagon, 
Lancashire can at least claim “If we should lose this 
war then by God, sir, we go down with full statistical 
honours.” Mr Seki’s book is less objective and less 
up-to-date, but also well documented. 

The observer of Lancashire may look back from last 
year’s output of less than 2,500 million square yards of 
cotton and rayon fabrics to the 4,500 million yards 
produced in 1937 with the same nostalgia as the pre- 
war observer looked back at the 6,000 million yards of 
1924 and the 8,000 million yards of 1912. Before the 
war much thought was being given in Lancashire and 
Whitehall to a policy for the industry. The need for 
adjustment is still present, though Lancashire would 
now claim that Whitehall has left it to find its own 
salvation. 

The mechanical capacity of the industry still 
greatly exceeds the demand. Although the number both 
of spindles and looms in place is one third less than in 
1937, there are still nearly 50 per cent more spindles 
and 30 per cent more looms in place than are currently 
required for full-time working even on a single shift 
basis. In Japan too, despite a much more drastic 
reduction in capacity during the war, excess capacity 
has reappeared. Mr Seki attributes this—and the con- 
sequent price competition—to “the excesses of the 
Anti-Monopoly Law ” imposed by the Allies, which 
hindered the “ Big Ten ” combines from restoring their 
comfortable pre-war system of restrictions. 

Now, as before, many seek a solution in the protec- 


I is rare for two books on those old rivals, the cotton 








* The Cotton Industry in Britain, by R. Robson. Macmillan, 
364 pages. 60s. The Cotton Industry of Japan, by Keizo Seki. 
Japan Society for the Promotion of Science, 417 pages, $6.50. 
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tion of Lancashire against low wage competition. The 
relative cost structures have changed only slightly. The 
average Japanese margint in spinning and weaving 
together is still about half that in Britain. Low wages in 
India are, in Mr Robson’s view, just about offset by 
lower productivity, but the Indians gain substantially 
from access to cheap Indian cotton. Gompetition in the 
British home market from imported cloth, again, is 
nothing new, but the level of imports is much higher 
(equal to nearly 10 per cent of domestic consumption) 
and the main source has shifted from Japan to India 
and Hongkong—Commonwealth industries against 
which protection presents special political difficulties. 
Despite the strides made by individual firms in 
Lancashire, average output per man-hour in spinning 
rose by only about five per cent between 1948 and 1956, 
and by slightly more in weaving ; nor was this increase 
any greater, in Mr Robson’s judgment, than could have 
been expected in view of the reduction in average 
counts and the growth in consumption of rayon. Some- 
what shatteringly, the improvement in output per man- 
hour since the war has done little more than bring 
productivity back to the 1937 level. “British 
performance has fallen increasingly short of American 





CHANGES IN THE LANCASHIRE SCENE 








1936-38 1953-55 
Spinning margins,* d. per Ib..... 5-07 22-84 
Spinners’ profits, av. per coy., £.. 7,086 28,839 
Raw cotton consumption, mn. Ib. 1,302 834 
Exports of piece goods, mn. lin. yds. 1,821 624 
Spindles in place, mn. mule equiv. 43-4 32-1 
Percentage employed .......... 80 69 
ROU OR. DINEO 5c oc cceccccesccs 502 359 
Percentage employed .......... 76 79 














Table prepared from statistics in Mr. Robson's book. 
* 32’s cop twist. 











standards, while European producers have tended to 
narrow the gap which separates, or did separate, them 
from British standards.” 

Part of the explanation of the lag in average pro- 
ductivity in Lancashire, when research, publicity and 
the example of individual firms have not been lacking, 
is a reduction in the proportion of workers directly 
engaged on productive work. “ Otherwise,” says Mr 
Robson, “ it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
advantages of such improved methods of working as 
have been introduced have been largely taken out in the 
form of increased leisure or less effort, for which the 
gradually ageing working population may account.” 

Against the similarities in the Lancashire scene now 


+ The difference between the price paid by the spinner or 
weaver for his material and the price of his product. 
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and twenty years ago may be set some striking contrasts. 
These spring less from any action taken by the textile 
industry itself than from the state of full employment 
in the British economy. Unemployment has effectively 
disappeared. In nearly all postwar years the industry 
has been crying out for more labour—even when it was 
shrinking too. Shortage of labour has not done much 
to stimulate productivity, but it has had other results. 
Wage earnings for men and for women have risen to 
about the average for all manufacturing industry, and 
excess machine capacity has ceased to be an effective 
threat to the profitability of the operating mills. The 
labour shortage has achieved what none of the prewar 
schemes for freezing redundant plant managed to do. 
Perhaps the most striking contrast of all is given in 
Mr Robson’s table of spinning margins. In 1929-39, 
the spinners’ margin on 32’s cop twist only once reached 
6d. a lb. (in 1937), and in most interwar years it was 
under 4d. Throughout 1952-55 it was 23d. Wages, 
it is true, accounted for most of the prewar margins, 
leaving little—sometimes less than nothing—for profit. 
After ten years or more of almost continuously profit- 
able operation, how much has been done to renovate 
the industry ? In 1953, the latest year for which 
comprehensive profit estimates are available in the 
Inland Revenue reports, the cotton industry’s gross 
trading profits, before depreciation, were £38 million. 
Gross fixed investment in the same year was £8 million. 
This ratio of 21 per cent of gross investment to gross 
profit compares with about 30 per cent for manufactur- 
ing industry as a whole. Nearly three million new 
spindles (nearly all ring spindles) have been installed 
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since the war, but this represents something less than 
one-fifth of the equivalent spinning capacity now in 
operation. About 50,000 new looms have been installed 
(nearly 40,000 automatic) ; again less than one-fifth of 
the looms now remaining. 

Mr Robson is convinced that some further reduction 
in output is probable. Somewhat pessimistically he 
suggests that a more or less stable level of output may 
not be reached until exports (which now account for 
about one-quarter of total production) have diminished 
so far that a further decline would be offset by the 
gradual normal growth of the home market. 

The policies advocated before the war and still 
strongly entrenched today—price maintenance with 
sanctions, redundancy schemes, large amalgamations 
and standardised wage agreements—were founded on 
the belief that the industry must be regarded as a single 
whole: the less efficient units must be kept afloat to 
prevent weak sellers from scuttling the boat. What 
seems to be needed now are experiments with new 
methods of trading, integration between the productive 
and merchanting sections and willingness to break 
away from the tradition of operating in a vast horizontal 
framework of specialised units ; a number of firms have 
already moved far in this direction. The framework 
and traditions were well adapted to an 8,000 million 
yard industry selling every kind of cloth all over the 
world. To the outside observer at least, they seem 
inappropriate today. The aim in the future should 
have less to do with keeping the industry as a whole 
afloat and more with clearing a channel for its more 
enterprising members. 


Free Trade in Paper 


Paper is one British industry most firmly 
opposed to British membership of a free trade 
area. How much substance is there in its fears? 


NE of the eighteen trade associations that last 
October declared themselves “ unconditionally 
opposed ” to British membership of a free trade 

area in Europe—out of the 128 that replied to the 
enquiry made by the Federation of British Industries 
—was the British Paper and Board Makers’ Association. 
This was unmitigated opposition from the representa- 
tive body of a sizeable British industry, with a turnover 
now of more than £200 million a year. It was a flat 
refusal to take up the challenge of unrestricted trade in 
Western Europe, too, from an industry that has recently 
been achieving a rate of growth exceeded among major 
industries only by the chemical and vehicle producers. 
All three of these pace-makers of expansion have 
benefited to some degree from three decades of protec- 


tion, but the paper industry is the only one that appears 
afraid to lose the safeguard. 

The paper makers are prepared to set out their argu- 
ments for this attitude quite plainly. They depend for 
much of their supplies of paper-making materials upon 
countries that would be their principal competitors in 
the finished product—paper and paperboard. These 
suppliers, Sweden, Norway, and Finland, have already 
been slowly moving towards the production and sale of 
paper rather than of pulp ; and the removal of tariffs 
and physical controls upon the British and continental 
paper and board trade would seem to be a perfect incen- 
tive to accelerate that development, which would 
certainly be more profitable to the pulp producers. 
Britain is their major market : hitherto it has imported 
pulp and other paper-making materials free of duty and 
levied a protective duty upon imports of paper and 
board (other than newsprint) in order to help foster the 
home industry. 

Paper-making here at the present scale of output is 
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virtually entirely dependent upon imports of raw 
materials. A little woodpulp—mainly mechanical—is 
made but, so far at least, entirely from imported pulp 
wood. - Production of paperboard is based primarily 
upon reclaimed waste paper, which amounts to rather 
less than a third of all the paper that is used. Of the 
four million or so 
tons of paper and 
board now used in 
Britain each year, 
/NDUSTRIAL é very roughly a 
PRODUCTION 3 in quarter is im- 


i00}— ia! 4 ported as such, a 
“pd 


half is made here 
o 
so|--* EXCLUDING” PAPER _ 


from imported 
NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION materials and only 


a quarter is pro- 
duced from indi- 
genous materials. 
Moreover, half of 
total British paper stems originally from forests that 
might come into the free trade area, while less than a 
third of that (and less than a sixth of total consumption) 
arrives in its finished state. 

Any sizeable shift in the established pattern of 
importing could lead to serious trouble for a number 
of British paper-makers. And it would be difficult 
to build up any compensating programme of 
exports to the continent. There they would also face 
competition from the Nordic producers as well as from 
the various domestic industries, all of which have been 
enjoying at least an equal degree of protection. At 
present, paper exports amount to well under a tenth of 
total British output, and most of that is newsprint and 
kraft wrapping paper shipped to Australia, New 
Zealand, and other Commonwealth countries—which 
incidentally now have plans to produce their own. 

Scandinavian membership of the proposed free trade 
area is not certain yet ; nor for that matter is Britain’s. 
Both Sweden and Norway are members of OEEC and 
received the general invitation a year ago to consider 
the formation of a free trade area, but their reaction 
only became active and urgent when it became clear 
that Britain was seriously contemplating joining. Fin- 
land is not a member of OEEC, but it participates in 
the work of the pulp and paper committee of OEEC 
and is likely in time to be drawn into any West Euro- 
pean free trade scheme in order to “ protect ” the prin- 
cipal export markets for the forest industries on which 
its economy so heavily depends. 
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gee. of the remaining tariffs on paper and beard 
imports would let in the full force of Scandinavian 
competition which, the outside observer could properly 
infer from the industry’s reply, British manufacturers 
fear to"face. Does it really do itself justice ? Is free 
trade likely to bring disaster to the rapidly expanding 
home industry ? If so, it might be observed that it is 
about time that the industry was given the stimulus of 
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external competition to weed out the less efficient firms 
—assuming that some at least ought to be able to stand 
the pace. 

Paper-makers last autumn may have been influenced 
somewhat by conditions in the paper and board markets 
at that time. Demand for their products, which nearly 
always varies closely with the rate of industrial activity, 
had stopped rising after an exceedingly prosperous 
three years ; import controls had just been completely 
lifted ; and a round of tariff reductions negotiated under 
Gatt (which still left duties on paper and board other 
than newsprint at rates varying between 14 per cent and 
20 per cent) was just about to come into force. Costs 
had been rising, and with the temporary flattening of 
demand in a period when plant capacity was still being 
increased a number of manufacturers had costly surplus 
capacity on their hands. But the removal of tariffs in 
the projected free trade scheme would be a gradual 
process, spread over a period of 12 to 15 years—and it 
is the time scale of this regional approach to free trade 
that should be the starting point of any case study of 
its detailed implications. Paper consumption in Britain, 
as in most other highly developed countries, has been 
growing at a phenomenal rate. In the fifteen years 
before 1939 it doubled. In the first postwar decade it 
more than doubled, though this last ten years has not 
been a “normal” period ; in 1946 consumption was 
only a little more than half as large as in 1938 and 
demand has been controlled in one way or another 
until last summer, with restrictions upon newsprint use 
being particularly severe. If newsprint is excluded, the 
level of other paper and board consumption by 1955 
is found to be nearly half as high again as in 1938 and 
not very far below the overall growth in industrial out- 
put since then. The pace of general industrial expan- 
sion for which one can hope here in the next decade or 
two would perhaps indicate a doubling of the present 
volume of paper consumption by the mid-seventies. 
This would-still mean an average consumption of only 
about 350-360 Ib a head, well below the present 
American figure of more than 400 Ib a head. 

Paper consumption among continental members of 
the free trade area would be rising at the same time. 
Last week the pulp and paper committee of OEEC 
forecast a 20 per cent imcrease in consumption by 
member countries in the five years from 1955 to 1960 
—after having seen its estimate of a 40 per cent increase 
between 1950 and 1960 achieved by 1955. A doubling 
of consumption throughout the free trade area in the 
next 15 to 20 years is indeed not beyond the realm of 
probability. 

The question western European pulp and paper 
praducers should now be asking themselves is how 
and where this increase is to be produced. In an area 
of completely free trade—with full mobility of labour 
and capital too—the theoretical answer would be 
between the main pulp wood producing areas with large 
forest reserves and the main areas of consumption. 
Scandinavia, the main woodpulp producer in western 
Europe, is hardly likely to be able to cope single-handed 
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with that order of growth in demand, and encroach 
heavily into the existing markets of other producers 
sited closer to areas of heavy demand as well. It 
will undoubtedly want to process more of its own 
pulp into paper before shipment but this desire 
will be handicapped by the severe shortage of capital 
in these countries, which free trade is unlikely to remedy 
for some considerable while. Present profit margins 
are low and all Scandinavian companies suffer from 
really heavy taxation. Until their governments adopt a 
more sensible policy towards their major industries, 
pulp and paper producers there may not present a major 
threat even to British paper manufacturers’ share of 
the growth of demand in their own market. 
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Scandinavia will still want to sell its pulp, and Britain 
is currently its largest single market. Moreover, a 
‘detailed comparison of British and Scandinavian costs 
would probably show up a number of products made 
in Britain and many mills making them, that compare 
favourably with their Scandinavian counterparts. High- 
cost small-scale units here may well have to go out of 
production, but the remainder, particularly those not 
heavily committed in products such as kraft paper and 
certain others which might suffer immediately from 
untrammelled Scandinavian competition, should have 
good chances of surviving and prospering further with- 
out a protected home market, even though their future 
rate of growth may be slower. 
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IN THE MARKETS 





Talk of Bank Rate 


ITY talk, not quite so confident as it was a week ago, is 
C still about the possibility of an almost immediate 
reduction in Bank rate. It has been sufficient with the 
opening of a new Stock Exchange account to produce firm 
market on the industrial side and to keep gilt-edged better 
than steady in a quiet market. In a leading article of this 
issue reasons are given why taking another half per cent off 
Bank rate might not in the best interests of the economy 
be the first priority. It may occur to investors that 
there are also strong grounds of market technique for making 
haste slowly. Those who believe that a change should be 
made at once base their arguments first on the continuous 
fall in the Treasury bill rate and the obvious surplus, at the 
shortest end of the market, of funds available for applying 
for bills. They go further and say that with sterling and 
the gold reserves looking a little stronger an ultimate 
influx of foreign short term money must be expected unless 
that money is discouraged by a less inviting rate of interest. 
There is, however, no general pressure of surplus funds 
operating on other sections of the gilt-edged list. 

That is not the whole story. A major aim in British 
financial policy is to fund by selling stocks through the 
market. In the early weeks of this year that policy was 
highly successful. Large sales were made including large 
sales of short bonds to the discount houses, some of which 
acquired too high a proportion of bonds (and too low a pro- 
portion of bills) in their portfolios. Part of the renewed 
appetite for bills reflects the ending of that phase of indiges- 
tion though much is also due to the reduction in the supply 
of them. The surplus of bonds seems to have been cleared. 
The stage is now set for a resumption of selling of gilt- 
edged stocks by the government broker. He now has a 
varied offering and his prices are more nearly in line with 
the market than recently. Funding by sales in the market 
has indeed been resumed. 


It is true that the Government has big maturities to face 
in mid-June—{300 million of 5 per cent Exchequer stock 
and {100 million of 2} per cent Funding stock 1952-57. 
Some conversion operation must be expected to cover those 
maturities and it would not be surprising if some conversion 
option were at the same time offered to holders of the £503 
million 2} per cent Serial Funding stock in order to reduce 
the size of the further operation that will be needed by 
November. But once it is understood that the Government 
makes most of its issues primarily to itself and that the real 
process of issue consists in subsequent sales of the stocks by 
the government broker at varying prices over a period, the 
relationship between a maturity and a change in Bank rate 
becomes entirely different. The market generally buys from 
the government broker in periods when it expects a reduc- 
tion in Bank rate and takes little from him in periods when it 
cannot foresee a further move. If Bank rate were reduced 
now it would have fallen twice in about three months. The 
City could not possibly start talking it down again at once. 
The Government, apart from avoiding any charge of rigging 
the market to its own advantage, might actually sell more 
stock to the public by delaying any change in Bank rate 
until decently after its operation in the issue market. 


EAST AFRICA’S ISSUE 


OPES of a lower Bank rate, though unfulfilled, 
H accounted for some of the substantial amount of stag- 
ging that accompanied the issue of £93 million 53 per cent 
East Africa Stock 1977-83 at par in the London market. 
The issue was attractive, however, even on the basis of 
present interest rates, and was well covered. It was 
apparently the complicated structure of the issue—the two 
issues and two application forms that prevented the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies from gétting allotments out on 
Thursday. In form the issue consisted of two loans. One 
was of £84 million for railways and harbours, £14 million 
of it being taken up by colonial government funds, leaving 
£7 million for the public. The other was of £3 million for 
posts and telecommunications, £500,000 of it having been 
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takem by colonial government funds, leaving £2} million for 
the public. Both are guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the governments of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. 

The high coupon and 53 per cent yield (since the issue is 
made at par) were obviously pitched to ensure success. An 
obvious comparison is with the 53 per cent Tanganyika 
stock 1978-82 which was quoted in the market at £1044 
just before the East Africa loan was announced and at £1024 
just afterwards. Even at the lower price the East Africa 
stock is markedly cheaper both in price and in yield. But 
just because the issue was heavily stagged the market fore- 
saw that the premium was not likely to be high. 


STEEL OF WALES 


HE steel group has been well supported on the Stock 

Exchange for a fortnight. But a small movement within 
that strong group should not escape attention. Steel of 
Wales {£1 ordinary shares now 5s. per share paid have 
moved up this week from 4s. 63d. to 4s. 10}d.—that is to 
a mere 13d. per share discount. That move, natural, and 
spread gradually over a few days, can have only one mean- 
ing—that those underwriters who received much more of 
the £40 million issue than they wanted have finished selling. 
There is believed to be almost no surplus of the stock still 
overhanging the market. It is early days to think of the 
consequences, but if the small discount on the stock 
turned into a small premium, the way would be clear 
for the last of the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency’s big sales of ordinary stocks—the shares of Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins. The market is beginning to think 
of some time early in the second half of the year as a 
possibility for that marketing. 


BRITAIN’S FUEL POLICY 





Facing the Forecast? 


N a quite masterly survey of the British energy policy with 

which he has been associated for barely three months, 
Mr Maudling this week demonstrated that he is well aware 
of all the underlying questions that it raises—though he did 
not commit himself to answering all of them. He did not 
mince words about “ the completely new phase ” that looks 
to be approaching in Britain’s fuel situation—in which the 
new source of primary energy, nuclear electricity, should 
rapidly interpose itself between the slowly rising output that 
is all the coal industry can plan and the greatly increasing 
imports for which the oil industry is glad to arrange. That 
is the course set for the next decade to “ensure that our 
fuel supplies are adequate ” for the demand with which the 
government is reckoning. But within that decade the possi- 
bility must be faced that this course will sooner or later 
throw up a potential surplus of conventional fuel that can- 
not neatly be offset by writing up Coal exports. And in 
dealing with that surplus, the Paymaster-General frankly 
admitted that the government’s second major objective in 
energy policy, ensuring “that the contribution to our 
balance of payments from indigenous supplies is as large 
as we can possibly make it ” might eventually conflict with 
price and consumers’ choice. 

Like most people who have considered this prospective 


dilemma, Mr Maudling doubted whether it would become — 


significant before the second half of the nineteen-sixties ; 
unlike most of them, he did not retreat from it by assuming 
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that the National Coal Board cannot possibly achieve the 
coal output it plans in 1965 (and, incidentally, happens to 
have touched during some admittedly exceptional periods 
this year) or by pushing up his estimate of total fuel demand 
in the future. His forecast, by some standards, was indeed 
on the conservative side, perhaps rightly so (too much 
refinement of figuring with such an inherent degree of 
error might be described as silverplating ingots). He put 
British consumption of fuel in 1965 at the equivalent of 
about 300 million tons of coal, and assumed net exports of 
10 million tons more than in 1955, apart from foreign 
bunkering, which takes oil and coal to the tune of ro million 
tons a year—say, just over 325 million tons a year in all. 
If the coal industry provides 240 million tons of that, and 
nuclear electricity the equivalent of 14 million tons (by 
the end of the year it will be saving coal at the rate of 
18 million tons a year), then the “ gap” to be filled by oil 
imports would be the equivalent of about 71 milion tons 
of coal—say, 41-42 million tons of oil a year, with some 
35 million tons sold inland, against just over 20 million tons 
sold inland in 1955. 


HOW MUCH MORE OIL? 


HE oil companies have been reckoning on selling a good 
deal more than 35 million tons of oil inside the British 
market by 1965—indeed, something closer to 45 million 
tons. They have balanced their own forward estimates by 
assuming that coal output will rise less than is planned, that 
total consumption might be slightly more than the 
Paymaster-General suggests, and that net coal exports can 
be pushed up rather more. These assumptions may all be 
right ; but Mr Maudling’s statement has bluntly put the 
other side of the matter. In recent years, Ministers of Fuel 
and Power had encouraged the oil industry to think of 
much more than Mr Maudling’s (admittedly minimal) 
figures. In 1955 Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, talking mainly about 
the black oils, said that as early as 1960 the Government 
“could see its way” to the use of oil on a scale “ equiva- 
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lent to an extra 25 million tons of coal a year.” Early 
in 1956, Mr Cunliffe of Shell-Mex and BP was able to 
say that Government policy implied the use of nearly 22 
million tons of fuel oil alone by 1960, quite apart from 
bunkering and rising consumption of other products. 

Of the 20-21 million tons of oil used as fuel in Britain in 
1955, about 93 million tons were gas/diesel and fuel oils 
used in general industry. Assuming moderate rises in con- 
sumption of transport and other oil fuels—something of the 
order of 3 per cent per year—from the 1955 level, one 
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might guess that these would account for, say, half of the 
35 million tons of “oil requirements” officially assumed, 
which postulates less than 20 million tons of black oil 
consumption in general industry by 1965. Last year about 
11 million tons were so used, of which about half a million 
tons was used in generating electricity. The CEA’s 10-year 
contracts with Esso and with Shell-Mex and BP provide for 
an increase in CEA consumption alone of 53 million tons by 
1965. So the increase allowed for in black oil consumption 
by other industries is only of the order of, say, 2-3 million 
tons between 1955 and 1965—which would barely exceed 
the likely increase in the refineries’ own use. 


INFLUENCE AND FUEL 


T face value, the Paymaster-General’s estimates of oil 
A “needs” ten years from now might imply a rapid 
flattening out of the recent phenomenal growth curve of 
fuel oil sales in British industry—little extra oil, that is, for 
anyone except CEA, perhaps steel, and the refineries them- 
selves. Even as a minimum, this looks incredibly low. Mr 
Maudling made much of what he called “that horrible 
word flexibility” in forward estimates. The oil industry, 
naturally, expects (it prefers not to say “ hopes’) that the 
flexibility will in fact come on the side of coal, through 
lower output than planned or higher net exports. But this 
speech has given it an unpleasant reminder that things 
might not arrange themselves quite so conveniently for 
it: oil imports might be made to afford the flexibility. On 
price and consumers’ choice, the surplus would probably 
be of coal. Nevertheless, this week has made the oilmen 
a little more uncertain about the attitude of this and later 
governments, in such awkward circumstances. 

In the last few years Government influence has in fact 
generally been exerted to promote conversion to oil fuels, by 
exhortation and by counting this conversion as a “ fuel- 
saving ” investment qualifying for low-interest loans from 
the Government and for the 20 per cent allowance no longer 
allowed to most other industries. Since the Suez affair no 
more loans have been given for oil conversion, and the 
question whether such re-equipment should still qualify 
for investment allowance appears to be under dis- 
cussion now. A much bigger element of Govern- 
ment influence was originally lent to bless the plan for 
converting some existing power stations to dual-firing so 
that they could take oil and equipping some new stations 
such as Marchwood for oil-firing. Mr Maudling, in the 
Commons, said “some rephasing” of the oil-fired power 
programme might take place, though Mr Renton later said 
that “the contracts must be fulfilled.” 

Reassurances for every fuel industry abound in Mr 
Maudling’s statement: understandably, the coal industry 
received rather more than any other. He was hardly in 
a position to throw any doubt upon the NCB’s forward 
estimate of output, or on CEA’s nuclear programme. 
So it is anybody’s guess how significant his setting of 
those estimates inside conservative estimates for total fuel 
and thus his derivation of minimum figures for oil “ needs ” 
may turn out to have been. If the choice between free 
marketing of competitive fuels or strategy and the balance 
of payments should arise, it will obviously be a ticklish 
one for any government in power. Miners, moreover, 
unlike oil companies, have votes at elections—and between 
elections, with their feet. But the slightest sign of a sur- 
plus of coal also tends to have a very rapid effect upon the 
amount they are prepared to get out of the ground. 
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GOLD FIGURES 





Return to Dollar Surplus 


er gold figures for April are probably the best since 
the Suez crisis. The gold and dollar reserves rose by 
$111 million. Admittedly, all but $7 million of the increase 
was attributable to the return of the special holding account 
into which Britain paid the 1956 interest on the North 
American loans, pending final ratification of the waiver (now 
amended to deferment) ; but the true dollar balance for 
April is much better than this residual. 

The explanation is the regular month’s lag in settlements 
with the European Payments Union. In April, Britain paid 
EPU $6 million in settlement of the March deficit ; but 
the April EPU balance was a surplus of £16 million, 


THE GOLD RESERVE 





























EPU Direct oI Change _——— 
($ million) settle- dollar payments in end of 
ment* | balance |, credits) “@S€F¥®S | period 
1956 :— 
ee, a MOULEES —5i — 68 — 10 —129 2,276 
September...... — 34 — 94 +180¢] + 52 2,328 
COGSUOT 656.80 50.66 —28 — 63 4 — 84 2,244 
November...... —28 —285 + 34 —279 1,965 
December ...... -—49 — 169 +386§ | +168 2,133 
1957 :— 
et PE -—I7 — 36 + 4 -— 49 2,084 
PODTURTY .0cccce +20 — 20 + 63 + 63 2,147 
PN csccscscme +17 -— 27 + 72 + 62 2,209 
i ee eee — 6 + Il +106**) +111 2,320 
May + 34 sais ia a 
* Relates to balance in previous month. — ¢ Includes $177 mn. from sale 
of Trinidad Oil. + Includes $30 mn. from official sale of US government 


bonds. § Balance of drawing of $561 mn. from IMF, defence aid of $6 mn. 
and end-year instalments of $181 mn. on US and Canadian postwar loans. 
Includes drawings by India from IMF of $59 mn. in February and $67 mn. 
in March, ** Including the return of $104 mn. of deferred loan interest. 
which will yield a gold payment of $34 million next week. 
If the EPU settlement were made in the month to which it 
relates there would have been a commercial surplus last 
month of $47 million (including $2 million defence aid). 

Since dollar payments for oil remained fairly high in 
April—though they did show some reduction from the peak 
levels of the first quarter—this represents a handsome 
surplus in the sterling area’s other commercial transactions. 
The strengthening confirms the indications in the exchange 
market, in which sterling showed a marked strengthening 
in the second half of April. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 





Looking for the Turn 


LL that can safely be deduced from the official index 
A of production published this week is that British 
industry has weathered the period while the Suez Canal 
was closed without the slight dip in output some people 
expected. If allowance is made for seasonal factors, output 
seems to have remained steady in the first quarter of this 
year at the same level, 136-137 per cent of its volume in 
1948, that it has been for the previous two years. 

It is possible to discern some faint traces that a mild 
groundswell in total output may have begun by March, 
though these could be illusory. Motors were already show- 
ing some recovery ; the indices for January and February 

Continued on page 428 
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Portrait of 


a man who 


with ABBEY NATIONAL naturally! 


At the helm of his little five-tonner he’s as happy as a king and 
as free as the breeze. On weekdays, you’ll find him in an architect’s 
office, well-established in his profession with a partnership in the 


offing. Like all people in respon- 
sible positions, he has his worries, 
but at least he loses no sleep over 
the security of his savings, for he 
has invested in Safety with 
Abbey National. 

The Abbey National gives him a 
good return free of income tax. 
Today this is 3} percent—equal to 
£6.1.9 per cent where the standard 
rate of income tax is paid. 
“When stocks and shares are 
meeting squalls or headwinds,” 
Says our yachtsman, “ give me 
the good ship Abbey National.” 
Any amount from £1 to £5,000 
is accepted. 


[e 
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A SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 
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INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 
‘This is equivalent to 


£6.1.9 


per cent where Income 
Tax is paid at the 
Standard Rate 
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ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 
A national institution with assets of 
£258,000,000 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom : 
see local directory for address of nearest office 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON - N.W.1. 





Tel.: WELbeck 8282 














Permanent and Long-Term 


Capital for Industry 


ICFC provides long-term loans and 
share capital to industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises—in the form best 
suited to the particular need. Amounts 
range between £5,000 and £200,000. 
Proposals can be considered from 
new ventures which are soundly con- 
ceived and adequately sponsored, as 


well as from established concerns. 


Write for our booklet, “Capital for Business and Where to 
Find It’’, to any of the addresses below. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel : NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 
BiRMINGHAM—214, HAGLEY RoapD. Edgbaston 4181 
LeICESTER—31, FRIAR LANE. Granby 854 
MANCHESTER—73, WHITWORTH St. Central 5429 
LeEDS—HEADROW House. Leeds 2-2727 


EpDINBURGH—33, CHARLOTTE SQ. Edinburgh 30212 
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in business, government and the professions. 


Drive home your message the world over 
with maximum impact. Place it in the international 
editions of LIFE. With uniquely large pages and the 
finest reproduction, they present your product in the 
best possible light to your top prospects—key people 
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LIFE INTERNATIONAL published in English fort- 
nightly circulates in 120 countries outside North 
America. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL is printed in Spanish every 
fortnight for Latin America. — 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, TIME & LIFE 





Their combined net paid circulation of approx- 
imately 600,000 is concentrated at upper income 
levels. Join other leading companies the world 
over who have invested in advertising in these 
international magazines. 


BUILDING NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.!I 
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THE FINANCE BILL 








BUSINESS NOTES 


i The OTC Labyrinth 


NE of the minor but still irritating 

consequences of the erosion of the 
tax base is complex law. Thirty of the 
fifty-eight pages of the 1957 Finance 
Bill are devoted, in language which 
may be a lawyer’s joy but which is a 
layman’s sorrow, to the relief from 
British tax on the profits (so long as 
they are not distributed) of overseas 
trade corporations (OTC’s). This con- 
cession, the Chancellor .stimated, would 
cost the revenue £35 million in a full 
year. Twelve months before Mr Mac- 
millan estimated the cost of an unspeci- 
fied tax relief on overseas profits at 
£75 million. 

The original estimate seems to have 
been based on a calculation of all profits 
earned overseas, either by trading or by 
export sales. The new bill takes pains 
to avoid the charge of granting hidden 
export subsidies by strictly limiting the 
area of relief. For this concession to 
be secured sales between a British 
parent and ‘ts overseas subsidiary (or in 
the reverse direction) will have to be 
at arm’s length prices and the sub- 
sidiary will have to take delivery of the 
goods fob (thus neither performing any 
service nor incurring any charge in re- 
spect of the goods while they are in 
Britain). This limitation, which already 
applies to trade between British resident 
and non-resident companies, is perhaps 
one reason for the smaller cost of the 
relief. Another is that, though the relief 
represents a new departure in the fiscal 
system, it is not one that automatically 
benefits all British companies trading 
overseas. Many of these have already 
secured the tax advantages now offered 
to OTC’s by transferring the nominal 
control and management of overseas 
subsidiaries abroad. The gain is only 
substantial where local taxes are low 
(or non-existent) and are likely to remain 
so. The gain is steadily whittled down 
as the local rate approaches the British 
rate (though here local allowances on, 
say, depletion may be as important as 
the actual rate of tax) and where the 
local tax is as high or higher than the 
British one it can be positively dis- 
advantageous to become an OTC. 


gee company will thus have to con- 
sider its own particular circum- 
Stances with great care. This is all the 
more necessary because whether or not a 
company ranks as an OTC seems to be 
a matter of fact—not of choice. Some 
companies will be able to qualify by 
reorganising themselves ; others will have 
to reorganise themselves to avoid doing 


so (if, say, they wish to offset overseas 
losses against British profits). A com- 
pany, controlled and managed in this 
country, will qualify as an OTC if it 
carries on all its trade abroad (except in 
the Republic of Ireland). Alternatively, 
a British parent company can form a 
separate sub-holding company control- 
ling the operations of overseas sub- 
sidiaries ; and this holding concern, so 
long as it has no British subsidiaries, will 
qualify as an OTC—thus permitting a 
British tax-free flow of funds from one 
overseas subsidiary to another. The fact 
that some companies sell their produce 
here will not be a disqualification so long 
as the goods are sold in a recognised 
market (as, say, tea or rubber). But 
banking, insurance, money lending, hire 
purchase credit and security dealing 
businesses are excluded—on the grounds, 





“Our laws should recognise as 
entitled to special tax treatment a 
class of Overseas Trade Corpora- 
tions.” — Mr Thorneycroft in the 
Budget speech. The Finance Bill 
sets out the conditions of this 
relief. 





it seems, that their overseas trade 
depends on the backing of their British 
head offices and assets. Shipping com- 
panies, too, are excluded, because, under 
reciprocal agreements, their profits are 
taxed as if they were all earned in this 
country. Nor can an OTC be formed to 
exploit the services of individuals ordi- 
narily resident in this country (as, say, 
those of actors, authors or film stars). 
Though relief from British tax will be 
granted on the profits earned abroad by 
an OTC, once they are distributed they 
will attract that tax ; and relief will not 
be granted on an OTC’s investment 
income. On distribution, these profits, 
having borne local tax, will bear British 
income tax—and profits tax as well if the 
shareholder is a company (for example, 
if the shareholder is a British parent 
company). Loans and grants from an 
overseas subsidiary to a British parent 
will be treated as distributions, thus 
attracting both income and profits tax. 
To enjoy the concession, retained profits 
will have to be used to build up over- 
seas businesses and not those of the 
British parent. But it is _ possible, 
through a sub-holding company, to 


transfer funds from one overseas sub- 
sidiary to another or to bring them back 
to this country for investment outside 
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the controlling group without attracting 
tax. Any income arising from such an 
investment would, however, not rank for 
relief. As the concession encourages the 
growth of assets, its investment appeal is 
to the surtax payer, interested less in 
dividends than in capital appreciation. 
Moreover, on liquidation, capital distri- 
butions from an OTC (over and above 
the tax free repayment of capital) will be 
subject to income tax only. But it 
should be noted that a private company 
which becomes an OTC can still be 
subject to a surtax direction. 


— simplest example of an OTC is a 
plantation or mining company earn- 
ing all its profits overseas. Having paid 
local tax, its retained profits will not be 
subject to British tax. Its dividends to 
shareholders (so long as these are not 
companies) will attract British income 
tax only. Thus if the local tax is 2s. in 
the £ the dividend to British resident 
shareholders will in addition attract 
6s. 6d. in the £ (that is the difference 
between the local rate and the British 
standard rate), and those not paying the 
standard rate can claim relief up to the 
limit of 6s. 6d. in the £. Foreign share- 
holders will be able to claim back all 
British tax (which would be 6s. 6d. in 
the £); the provisions thus encourage 
foreign investment in British companies 
trading overseas. 

The more complicated case occurs 
when an OTC subsidiary pays a divi- 
dend to its British parent. That dividend 
attracts local tax (say, 2s. in the £), and 
then British income tax after double tax 
relief (in this case, 6s. 6d. in the £). 
Thus far this dividend, attracting tax at 
8s. 6d. in the £, is on a par with that 
paid by a British subsidiary to its parent. 
But the OTC dividend is not franked 
investment income; therefore, duly 
grossed up, this dividend will attract 
British undistributed profits tax, payable 
by the recipient. (And, of course, once 
the parent pays its own dividend that 
attracts distributed profits tax). The 
fact that an OTC’s dividend is not 
franked income has an important conse- 
quence. Where local taxes are higher 
than the British standard income tax 
rate, there will be no advantage in 
creating an OTC, since an OTC can 
obtain double tax credit when paying 
dividends only to the extent of the 
standard rate (8s. 6d. in the £) and no 
relief is available against profits tax. 
Where this is true, a dividend by an 
OTC received by another company will 
be of less value than an equivalent divi- 
dend paid under the existing double tax 
relief rules. 

This elaborate piece of machinery 
deliberately encourages the formation of 
new capital from ploughed back profits 
abroad—just as the discriminatory rate 
of distributed profits tax encourages that 
formation from retained profits at home. 
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Continued from page 424 

have now come out at the top of the range first forecast 
for them ; and revision of the manufacturing index shows 
a more than seasonal rise between the two months. The 
shipbuilding and engineering strikes affected output in late 
March and the beginning of April. In spite of the major 
loss in working days they caused, they at present seem un- 
likely to depress the index by more than a point or two 
in March. The seasonally-corrected index for March 
is, in fact, now expected to be down to about 135-136 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT UNCHANGED 














| Unadjusted Adjusted 
Official Index}. . =. + etd 
(1948—100) | 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 1955 | 1956 1957 
January... .. ws 135 139 138 134 | 138 137 
February ...... 140 142 143 134 | = 136 137 
eee ereee 143 141 142-143} 136 136 =| 135-136 
ORE 134 | 137 in oe 
rrr 140 136 rahe 137 | «+135 
PORES, sicuntione 137 142 eae 135 | 138 
eee 122 127 bee 136 | 137 
August..:..... 118 113 Bes 136 | 134 
September .... 140 140 ae 138 | 137 
Conwper’....<- | 146 143 ses 139 | 136 
November .... | 147 145 “< 139» =|—s«137 
December..... | 138 133 me -141 | 136 
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The run-down of the banks’ liquid assets in the early 
months of this year has been substantially larger than in 
previous years—though by no means as large as might be 
expected from the extraordinary reduction in the outstand- 
ing public issue of Treasury bills, from £3,600 million at 
the end of 1956 to £2,830 million, the lowest for four 
years. Moreover, between mid-January and mid-March, 
advances were rising especially fast, even for the tax gather- 
ing season, despite substantial repayments by the 
nationalised industries from their Exchequer borrowings. 
Consequently, despite sales of investments by Lloyds and 
the National Provincial, offsetting in part the purchases 
made by other banks earlier in the year, the average liquidity 
ratio dropped to 32.6 per cent, and that at Lloyds dipped 
below the conventional minimum of 30 per cent. 

In the latest period, the four weeks to April 17th, the 
pressure of rising advances slackened considerably. The 
nationalised industries, having paid off roughly that part 
of their overdrafts that represented finance for capital 
outlays, re-appeared as net borrowers to the order of {12.6 
million. But, nevertheless, total advances of the clearing 
banks rose by only £17 million. This marked an increase in 


- advances to borrowers other than the state boards of £4.4 


million—compared with £70.7 million in March and £97.1 
million in the (five week) February period. 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 











(1948 = 100) ; though comparatively few of the engineering 
industries concerned report actual output quickly enough to 
have affected this forecast which is made on the basis of 
early reports from a few major industries such as steel, fuel 
and power, motors, an allowance has been made for the 
strikes. Output in the early months of the year, moreover, 
may have been improved by good weather and unusually 
good health among workers—a factor elaborately recorded 
in an industry such as coal, which may well affect attend- 
ance in many firms that never measure absenteeism. 


BANK CREDIT 


Sales of Gilt-Edged 


R THORNEYCROFT in his budget speech enjoined the 

banks to continue to conform to the terms of the 
official “ request” on restricting advances and instructed 
the Capital Issues Committee to tighten its hold over 
advances for capital purposes. His warning, possibly unwise, 
was certainly unnecessary, for the bankers are being obliged 
to tighten up because of their own need for liquidity. 


BUSINESS WITH EUROPE 


Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and prospects 
in the countries which may become associated in a common 
market and free trade area have been grouped in two new 
REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates. 


COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 


A new leaflet describing this service of three-monthly reports 
is now available from : 








THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WhHiltehall 1511, Ext. 144. 





























| Change on 
| April 17, 1957 | 
Month Year 
> gly Pees, | tee, 
__ OE ee »202- +41: +: 
Net” deposies® seeeeeee 5,908-4 +118 +55°2 
} 
| £mn yo 3 i 
Liquid assets ..........45 | 2,025-3 32-7) +17-9 | —14-7 
GOle s6csasscveevesse | 491-0 7-9) —10-0 — 1-2 
Call money........... | 436-3 ( 7-0) —10-0 | +13-9 
Treasury bills......... 951-1 (15-3) +36-1 — 66-7 
Commercial bills...... 146-9 ( 2-4) + 1-8 +39-3 
Investments and advances . | 3,962°6 (63-9) — 7:1 | +66°5 
Investments .......... ; 1,969-1 (31-7) —24:2 —18-2 
ee, ee 1,993-5 | (32-2) +17-1 +84:7 
To State Boards........ 52:4 mA +12-6 es 
ae ere yee 1,941-1 | + 4:4 hes 














* After deducting items in course of collection. + Ratio of assets to 


published deposits. 

The banks’ liquid assets, however, rose less than season- 
ally, and liquidity ratios continued under pressure. Lloyds 
restored its ratio to 31.7 per cent by selling investments to a 
total of nearly £22 million, and the District Bank sold a 
further £2 million. But liquidity fell below 30 per cent 
at the National Provincial, which showed only a fractional 
reduction in its portfolio. The average ratio for the eleven 
clearing banks rose very slightly to 32.7 per cent. In coming 
weeks, an obvious source of replenishing liquidity will be 
redemption of the maturing Funding and Exchequer stocks, 
of which the banks are believed to be considerable holders. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Troubles of the Franc 


TERLING has held firm this week. The official spot rate 
S against the dollar, which was $2.79 at the end of last 
week, has strengthened to $2.79;4;—-compared with $2.79; 
touched on Wednesday of last week and around $2.79; 
before the March labour disputes. There has been a fair 
commercial demand from New York which persists in spite 
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Highest in class 


Schools are not what they were. Inside, they are brighter, lighter and more 

pleasant than ever before. Bowater building boards have aided this transforma- 

tion by providing a new kind of ceiling for the younger generation to look up 

to. Budding captains of industry in class will one day learn how many other uses 

there are for products made by Bowaters. Building boards, packaging products, 
printing papers . . . by the diversity of their activities, both here and in North Bowaters sj 
America, Bowaters are contributing weightily to the strengthening of Britain’s an international organisation making 
economy. This contribution will become steadily greater as the new mills and paper, board and packaging materials for 
factories, planned and being built, come to productive life. Today’s children industry and trade throughout the world. 
will inherit the benefit. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republicof Ireland Norway Sweden 














-++ the willing horse 


It is an old axiom that everyone flogs the 
willing horse—but who wants to use horses in 
this enlightened age, when mechanical means can do a 
vastly better job? Nevertheless, it is quite 
surprising how often materials are humped 
around by manpower alone at a cost not 
only measured in fatigue, injury and slowed down 
production, but in the waste of good 
hard cash. More and more enlightened industries are 
taking burdens off men’s backs by substituting 
the horse power of mechanical handling .. . 
Stacatruc handling . . . for this superlatively well 
engineered lift truck is the most versatile aid to quicker, 
cheaper and easier handling available today. 
Lifting, transporting and stacking all manner 
of materials with unfailing dependability, the 
Stacatruc fork lift truck is an integral part of 


Britain’s best mobile materials handling system. 


FORK “TIFT TRVCK = 








A PRODUCT OF THE AUSTIN CROMPTON PARKINSON 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 


sold and serviced throughout the world by 


ITD LTD 95-99 LADBROKE GROVE LONDON WII 


TELEPHONE PARK 8070 - GRAMS & CABLES INDUSDEY NOTTARCH LONDON 
P4606 
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Variations in one Key 





LD Jeremiah Fornaby built his plain brick factory in 1840. 

Sebastian Fornaby, in tune with the times, got a man up 

from London to design him a cloud-capped castle with 
machicolations and a working portcullis. 







Now Sir Ignatius Fornaby, not without misgivings, has added 
his contemporary variation. 

“Doesn’t look safe to me,”’ he said when he saw the plans. “All 
that glass and stuff. Old Jeremiah wouldn’t have liked it.” 
But he shook off these ancestral forebodings to add, “Better 
let the Chubb chap have a look. Don’t want security trouble.” 
The Chubb master-key system installed by Jeremiah still 
worked unobtrusively and efficiently. The Man from Chubb 
explained how neat, modern locks for the new building could 
be incorporated into the system. 











“Deuced clever,” said Sir Ignatius, “Old Jeremiah would’ve 
liked that.” 


So, if Fornaby’s Limited appears architecturally a little dis- 
cordant, the security system at least is—literally—all in one key. 







For any business, the Man from Chubb will make a free and 
confidential report. Even if you never take his advice, the 
opinion of the world’s greatest security experts is worth having. 
Write or telephone Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd., 
175-176 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. (Museum 5822). 
















DON’T LEAVE IT TO CHANCE— 






LEAVE IT TO CHUBB 
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of the fact that the seasonal buying of sterling to pay for 
sterling area commodities should now be past its peak. 
Seasonal influences have become blurred by other factors 
in thé sterling-dollar balance of payments. Tourist traffic, 
the expenditure of American troops in Britain, and the 
satisfactory growth of direct UK exports to the dollar area 
now make the seasonal dollar earnings from sterling area 
commodities, though impertant, a secondary influence. 
There has also been good demand for transferable sterling 
—from New York, but not this week—mainly from Zurich. 
The rate has improved to $2.7730. Security sterling, 
though slightly better, remains around $2.58. 

In sharp contrast the French franc remains under per- 
sistent pressure and against sterling has touched its lowest 
permissible limit of 9873. There was also an ominous 
widening of the forward discount on French francs early 
this week, the three months’ rate jumping from 10 to 12 
francs. The outlook for the franc seems ominous, but 
there is no general expectation of immediate devaluation. 
It is unlikely that France would consider such a move at 
the beginning of the tourist season and on the eve of another 
renewal of the European Payments Union. Decision on the 
future parity, if it is not forced earlier, is likely to be post- 
poned at least until the IMF meeting in Washington in 
September. 


CAR SALES 


Recovery and Prospects 


AR output is still reviving remarkably strongly. A 

weekly rate of output of 13,950 in March was fully 
17 per cent better than in February and the best rate of 
production the industry has turned in since June last year. 
It was still a long way short of the number of cars leaving 
the factories two years ago just before the market broke, 
but exports, at just under 36,000 for the month, are already 
back to those record levels. Home sales are also doing well 
in the circumstances, shooting up markedly in March, the 
beginning of the best home selling season in any normal 
year. It seems that April will show even better figures this 
year, allowing for 
the fall of the Easter 
holiday. With com- 
mercial vehicle sales 
also picking = up 
steadily, short-time 
working has now 
disappeared and 
several thousand 
workers have been 
taken back in the 
last two or three 
months. 

The higher export 
figures are due almost entirely to the expansion of one 
market—none other than the United States. Exports to 
the continent have been gaining some ground slowly, but 
Commonwealth shipments are even lower than a year ago. 
But in- the first three months of this year the industry 
shipped just under 20,000 cars to the United States, which 
is more than in the whole of 1955 and more than half last 
year’s record total. All continental producing countries 
have been doing as well there ; Britain’s gain, also, appears 
to be well shared by most firms tackling that market. 





CAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Quorterly rote 
Thousands 


OUTPUT 
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With the prospect of fewer restrictions for the remainder 
of this year in its main Commonwealth markets, the industry 
is hoping to turn in an export performance not very far 
short of its best year, which was 1955. Hopes for the home 
market are less sanguine. Sales are going quite well now 
despite rationing, particularly in second-hand cars, but to 
catch what the industry feels should be the full summer 
season it would like to see an early end to the petrol ration. 
The autumn and winter is again likely to be poor, if the 
prewar seasonal pattern of sales has really returned to stay, 
and total production for the year may well therefore reach 
only about 770,000, the same roughly as in 1954 and less 
than a tenth more than last year. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Building at a Fixed Price 


E Minister of Work’s decision to return from now on 
| to a system of fixed price tendering for all government 
building contracts has not been taken particularly well by 
builders and civil engineers. Though the experimental 
scheme that the Ministry launched last May for fixed price 
tendering in the case of all contracts valued at £100,000 or 
less has worked quite well, and building costs have edged 
forward only slightly in the last year or so, the industry 
is not so certain that its costs will remain relatively as 
stable in the next twelve months. But the Ministry sees its 
decision as an effective contribution to forcing stability in 
building prices, whether the industry likes it or not. With 
local authority and nationalised industry work as well—the 
Government is inviting them to adopt the same policy—the 
practice of fixed price tendering would cover a sizeable 
portion of building and civil engineering output: perhaps 
about a half of all new work done by the industry. So far 
the practice has not appeared on any significant scale in the 
private sector ; but the Minister is hoping that his lead in 
returning to prewar practice will be followed in time by 
private clients. 

The industry managed to get one concession from the 
Minister. Fixed price tendering will not apply to con- 
tracts lasting for a period of more than two years. It will 
also not apply to contracts that have not been “ thoroughly 
planned in advance” by the architect or engineer of the 
public authority concerned. The two-year rule will cut out 
a fair slice of civil engineering work, such as hydro-electric 
schemes and power stations, but it has been estimated that 
about two-thirds of all local authority and government con- 
tracts for new work are normally completed within two years. 


THE FINANCE BILL 


A Very Dead Horse 


EVERAL well-known estate duty loopholes are plugged 
by the Finance Bill. The “ disappearing trick ” (which 
dates from a decision about a dead racehorse and which 
freed from duty gifts which ceased to exist before the death 
of the donor), and the watering down of share values by 
means of free scrip issues (originating in the Oldham deci- 
sion) are both to go. Under the new proposals, gifts of 
money will be charged to duty in the event of the donor’s 
death within five years at the amount actually given. 
Other outright gifts (as for instance shares) will be charge- 
able for duty either at their value at the date of the donor’s 
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Overheard in the bar of the 
Royal Court Theatre Club. 


“Now my 
wife swears 
by the 
News 


Chronicle’ 
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“So do millions of other people. They like it because it's 
different from any other popular daily.” 

“In what way?”’ 

“Well, it treats its readers as adults to start with. !t 
assumes that they like to make up their minds without 
having other people’s opinions forced on them. Whatever 
the event the News Chronicle reports it objectively. 
Whatever the controversy, the News Chronicle weighs 
up the pros and cons and encourages its readers to think 
for themselves. That is why it is the most influential of all 
popular dailies.” } 

‘‘But what sort of people does it influence?” 

“The more intelligent sections of the community, 
irrespective of class or income group. For the News 
Chronicle has a readership of over 5 million you know, so 
its readers must be a pretty good cross-section of all walks 
of life. They're the sort of people who appreciate worth- 
while things—good music, good books, good drama—in 
fact, | bet there were quite a few News Chronicle readers 
in the audience tonight. One great advantage of adver- 
tising to such people is this. They have the nous to 
recognize good value.” 
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And if you wish to know 
how economical it is to 
advertise in the News 
Chronicle, just ring 
William Memory, Advert- 
isement Director. FLEET 









NEWS CHRONICLE STREET 5000 


AND DAILY DISPATCH 
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death, if they still exist unchanged, or at the value—also 
at the date of death—of the property received in substitu- 
tion for the original gift. If the original gift is sold 
or redeemed for cash, no difficulty will arise : the proceeds 
will be apparent, and it is not proposed that the proceeds of 
reinvestment should be followed. More trouble will be 
encountered where the gift bears fruit in the form of rights 
issues since the value of the additional shares thus acquired, 
less the issue price paid for them, will be brought into 
account. Where the gift takes the form of a settlement, the 
new proposals put the law back to where it was before 
the Sneddon and Iveagh cases in 1954. The estate duty 
office will look, not at the individual items put into the 
trust fund, but at the value of the corpus of the fund at 
the date of death. Thus, if the trust receives cash and 
invests it, duty will be assessed on the value of the invest- 
ments when the donor died. 

One small concession is given to the taxpayer in the form 
of marginal relief where gifts to a single individual slightly 
exceed the exemption limit of £500. But the bill does not 
link the justifiable stopping of avoidance with the introduc- 
tion of tapering provisions on gifts inter vivos when the 
five-year period is nearly, but not quite, up. And the bill 
is retroactive, since its provisions apply to all gifts made 
within five years before the date of legislation. 


LEAD AND ZINC 





New Props for Old? 


HE American Administration’s decision in 1954 to take 
the surplus of domestic lead and zinc into its “ supple- 
mental stockpile ” was simply a palliative for an industry 
faced with competition from foreign supplies. Subsequently 
foreign metal was also taken into the stockpile as a means 
of obtaining additional markets for surplus farm commodi- 
ties. Like the first, this action tended to aggravate the 
disease ; by bolstering prices it encouraged production in 
foreign mines. Late last week producers were reminded 
that the present system of support cannot go on for ever. 
The stockpiling of domestic zinc, said the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is due to end “ in a matter of months.” 
Prices in London fell sharply, prompt zinc closing on 
Thursday at £93 15s. a ton, a fall of £6 on the week ; the 
discount on forward metal, however, remained at about 
£3 10s. a ton, an indication of how short the London market 
has been kept by shipments of foreign zinc to the stockpile. 
Lead prices fell too, prompt metal closing about {2 Ios. 
lower at {109 a ton. Reports from Washington suggest 
that the Administration will soon present to Congress its 
long-promised “long range ” programme for assisting high- 
cost producers ; and this may be the explanation of the 
Assistant Secretary’s remark. A more selective method than 
stockpiling is certainly needed. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 





ATV Takes a Strong Line 


HE state of confidence among the programme contractors 
T of the Independent Television Authority can be gauged 
by the concessions they offer to advertisers. By this stan- 
dard, the changes that Associated Television has just intro- 
duced into its advertising rates are a sign of confidence 
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riding high. To tempt bookings, it has been the practice 
for some time now for the contractors to cut up their hours 
of transmission into segments sometimes as short as 30 
minutes, each consecutive segment attracting a different 
advertising rate. ATV has suddenly put this process into 
reverse. Its present rate card lists as many as 11 different 
segments for Saturday afternoon and evening, and the same 
for Sundays (in London). From September, these are being 
cut on Saturdays to three broad divisions that might roughly 
be described as off-peak (5 pm to 6 pm) ; peak (6 pm to 
7 pm) ; and half-way-up-the-slope (7 pm to 12 pm). For 
Sundays the reductions are rather less drastic. 

This has two results. The most important is that the 
advertising rate for anything but the peak viewing times 
has jumped sharply. The second result of the change is that 
where the advertiser could be fairly certain under the old 
booking system where his commercial would appear, he 
will now have to pay a 10 per cent surcharge to get the 
commercial appearing near the kind of programme that 
attracts the audience he wants. To sweeten the pill, ATV 
has taken the rather surprising and unconventional step of 
guaranteeing that these new rates will run unchanged until 
September 1958. 

This is the first open move made by a programme con- 
tractor to recognise the fact that not only is advertising 
fully booked at peak times, but it is becoming pretty con- 
gested at off-peak times as well. ATV’s rates for peak 
times have been increased only slightly ; it is the advertiser 
who slyly booked 10 or 15 minutes after the peak time 
and so got his audience at bargain rates and the genuine 
off-peak advertiser who face the really big rises in their 
advertising costs. Compared with the size of audience, 
even the new rates are regarded as competitive. It now 
remains to be seen how quickly the other programme con- 
tractors follow suit and whether they are also going to be 
bold enough to commit themselves to a given level of rates, 
as far ahead as ATV has done. 


TRADE FAIRS 





Birmingham’s Brave Effort 


HE British Industries Fair, which opens at Birming- 
ham next Monday, is a courageous attempt by the 
local Chamber of Commerce to show that there is no reason 
why Britain, almost alone among European countries, should 
fail to organise a successful trade fair. This year the entire 
fair is being held in Birmingham, none of it in London, 
and the organisers have had to do without the £90,000 of 
government funds formerly available each year for advance 
publicity overseas. Considering this handicap, and the 
initial setbacks caused by petrol rationing, their achieve- 
ments in selling exhibition space and: in stimulating 
enquiries from overseas buyers now sound quite promising. 
The extra £90,000 that the government is now prepared 
to spend on overseas trade fairs is certainly badly needed 
there, and even allowing for it Britain still spends much 
less on overseas fairs than its main competitors spend. 


But it is often difficult for the many small firms that make 


up a large proportion of British industry to display 
their goods abroad. If this year’s BIF is a financial success, 
or makes only a small loss, in spite of the smaller sums 
spent on publicity, there may be a case for providing at 
least some government money for publicity next year. Even 
a disappointing result should not be taken as proof that it is 
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finally time to call out the burial party ; it would still be 
possible to change the character of the BIF. Recent dis- 
cussions in the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce about 
the possibility of making the BIF an international fair— 
that is, admitting foreign exhibitors—point in the right 
direction. 

A general fair, providing for simultaneous exhibition of 
products from all important industries, as the BIF was 
originally intended to do, could not be opened to foreign 
exhibitors without -becoming of quite unmanageable size. 
But the BIF has already become, to a large extent, a 
specialised fair for hardware, building, electrical and heavy 
engineering, with a small consumer goods section. More 
buyers would be attracted to a specialised fair covering only 
one group of industries, if they could be assured that all of 
the most important suppliers in that special field throughout 
the world would be represented. Moreover, a series of 
specialised fairs staggered throughout the year in one 
exhibition building would bring down the overhead costs 
that now have to be charged against each fair. 


LARGE COMPANIES AND SMALLER 





A Professor Looks at Equities 


NVESTMENT is a word with two meanings. To economists 
I it usually means the creation of physical assets—the 
building of factories or piling up of stock. But recently 
some of them have started to look closely at the other kind 
of investment—the acquisition of Stock Exchange securities. 
The latest is Professor Sargant Florence, who produces an 
essay—part of a larger study—on “ The Reward for Risk- 
bearing by Shareholders in Large Companies” in the 
current number of the Journal of Industrial Economics. 
It is a painstaking study seeking to find out how the long 
term equity investor has fared in each of three sizes of com- 
pany—* very large ” over £3 million issued capital in 1936, 
“ medium large” between {1 million and £3 million, and 
“ smaller large” between £200,000 and {1 million. He is 
assumed—arbitrarily, but any assumption must be arbitrary 
—to have bought his shares in 1936 and to have held them 
15 years (until 1951). Professor Florence then works out 
what he has gained over the period, in dividend, in capital 
value and in total. 

The very large companies show a considerably lower 
average investment gain, but a narrower dispersion in that 
gain than the medium large companies. The medium large 
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companies in turn have a slightly lower average total gain 
than the smaller large companies. In a limited examination 
by industrial groups, textiles—not everybody’s first tip for 
a growing industry—showed better gains at all sizes of com- 
pany than did the engineering or distribution groups. The 
general conclusions of the study are sensible—if plati- 
tudinous ; a wide spread is recommended for the investment 
portfolio. Industrial ordinary shares, it is admitted, are not 
a full hedge against inflation ; “the incentive to save, not 
consume . . . looks somewhat slim.” But equities are better 
than fixed interest stocks. 

Such discoveries will not come as a surprise to investment 
experts. The pity is that in reaching them Professor 
Florence has perpetuated one or two howlers that a less 
academic mind would have avoided. To add together capital 
appreciation and gross dividends received and call the result 
total gain is, as he almost admits, just not permissible. In 
the hands of the private investor the latter is tax free and 
the former taxable at his personal effective rate ; for other 
funds—which make up a large part of the investment 
market—the tax liability varies. “Total gain” is a term 
without meaning. And is mere size of company—size 
measured with that most inaccurate of yardsticks, nominal 
issued capitali—the only basis for the analysis ? It has 
some relevance ; most investors prefer shares in a com- 
pany large enough to enjoy a good market. But in times 
of inflation, capital structures, the shape of a company’s 
capital—its gearing—is likely to be at least as important 
as size. The shrewd investor chooses companies where the 
prior charges debentures and preference shares are large, 
so that any increment in earnings may impinge with magni- 
fied effect on a relatively small equity. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 





New Atomic Link Up 


HE next stage in Hawker Siddeley’s bid to enter the 
z atomic power market seems likely to be an association 
with John Brown, the shipbuilder. When Hawker Siddeley 
first set up its atomic division, it was announced that research 
would be concentrated on small power reactors, which 
are, surprisingly enough, much more difficult to design than 
big power stations. The link with Brush gives the group 
the electrical manufacturing experience that it will need, 
an agreement with John Brown would open the way to 
develop reactors for shipping. The most serious competi- 
tion Hawker Siddeley is likely to face in this field will come 
from its old rival, Rolls-Royce, which has been working 
now for a matter of years with Foster Wheeler and Vickers- 
Armstrong’s shipbuilding division on the Admiralty’s atomic 
submarine under the direction of scientists at Harwell. 
There are signs that the American government may soon 
be providing some technical data on its own atomic sub- 
marines to assist this work. 


THE NEW SPEED LIMIT 


Wages Not at 30 mph 


HE speed limit on heavy goods lorries was raised on 
May Ist, but negotiations on the consequent changes 
in wage payments to lorry drivers—which have been the 
main cause of the twenty-year delay to this particular reform 
—have still not been completed. Another attempt to get 
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agreement was made after the Minister of Transport 
announced last year that he would raise the speed limit willy 
nilly, but the meetings broke down. The trouble is that 
most lorry operators (British Road Services and firms with 
“C” licence vehicles) are not governed by the statutory 
wage machinery for the haulage industry, and that not all 
independent hauliers will benefit from the new speed limit 
—for example, short distance and urban delivery operators. 

The position now is that long distance operators, who 
stand to gain most from the change, are waiting to see pre- 
cisely what benefits they will get with quicker schedules, 
but the unions in some parts of the country have become 
restless and have instructed their members to continue 
working to the old 20 mph rule—which means in effect 
travelling as now at faster speeds and having longer tea- 
stops. The result appears to be close to another deadlock, 
but another meeting of hauliers’ and union leaders is due 
to take place soon, and the new haulage wage award which 
will probably come into force later this month departed 
from the trend of previous awards by widening differentials 
and giving to long distance heavy goods vehicle drivers a 
rise more than enough to cover the increase in the cost of 
living. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The airlines operating on the North Atlantic have been 
unable to put their § per cent increase in fares into opera- 
tion on May Ist as planned because the American Civil 
Aeronautics Board is asking for more evidence of the need 
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for an increase before it gives its approval. Without this, 
no airline of any nationality can operate to the United States 
at the new fares. Mounting airport charges are one of the 
most pressing reasons for looking for an increase, and the 
decision to raise landing fees in this country by 37 per cent 
from June Ist may ultimately put Britain’s airfield operations 
on a paying basis but to the North Atlantic operators it is 
going to look like the last straw. 


Mr J. P. Berkin, who has been a member of the Board 
of the Shell Petroleum Company since 1953, has been 
appointed, from July 1st, a managing director of the Shell 
Petroleum Company and a principal director of N.V. De 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij, the two parent operat- 
ing companies of the Royal Dutch/Shell Group. He will 
replace Mr J. W. Platt who has decided to retire from 
these offices from the end of June, prior to which date he 
will have reached the age of 60. 


The Federation of British Industries has published 
European Free Trade Area (price 6s.) to help industrialists 
to assess the implications of the scheme for themselves. It 
contains a wealth of useful information and discusses the 
conditions and safeguards which the FBI considers neces- 
sary to British participation. 
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SIMON-CARVES 


INCE their introduction to the London Profits. 


dividend policy—not an expansion of net 
In November the directors said 


profits after tax and minority 
interests from £718,572 to £792,933. 


Stock Exchange in September, 1955, 
the ordinary shares of Simon-Carves 
have grown in popularity with investors. 
They have a double attraction: the com- 
pany is the type of family business 
that investors fancy; and though its 
main concern is the building of 
coke ovens it is a member of the 
General Electric nuclear power con- 
sortium. Another factor which en- 
couraged investors was the 50 per cent 
free scrip issue. An interim dividend of 
74 per cent was declared on the enlarged 
capital in November and the directors 
then said that this dividend should not 
be taken as an indication that the total 
distribution for 1956 would be greater 
than for 1955, when the rate was equiva- 
lent to 16% per cent on the increased 
capital. 

Throgmorton Street was still pre- 
pared, however, to guess at a total pay- 
ment of 174 per cent. In fact, the 
dividend is better than this; the final 
payment of 124 per cent makes the total 
distribution for the year 20 per cent. 
That is an encouraging omen for the 
future. But it marks a liberalisation of 


that the 1956 profits would show little 
change on the 1955 figures and in the 
event the latest gross profit of £1,374,024 
is a few pounds down on the 1955 profit 
of £1,385,041. The tax provision has 
fallen from £755,553 to £708,275 and net 
profits have risen from £629,488 to 
£665,749. These profits are yet another 
warning to investors in nuclear power 
stocks that they must not count their 
chickens too soon. 


INTERNATIONAL PAINTS 


_— results from paint manufac- 
turers have been patchy. Where 
the manufacturer has a big stake in the 
home market, results have been affected 
by the credit squeeze as well as by the 
general rise in working costs. Against 
this domestic background, the 1956 
results of International Paints must be 
judged good. No doubt, the group’s 
overseas interests and its share in the 
production of marine protective paints 
have stood it in good stead. 

Last year, the consolidated gross profit 
rose from £1,404,853 to £1,599,914 and 


And the ordinary dividend has been 
raised from 20 to 22} per cent and to this 
trading dividend has been added a tax- 
free 2} per cent jubilee cash bonus 
payable out of capital reserves. The 
bigger payment was well received in 
Throgmorton Street, where the 4s. 
ordinary stock units were marked up 
1s. 14d. to 14s. 3d. At that price, leaving 
the jubilee bonus out of account, the yield 
on a 22} per cent dividend is 6.3 per cent. 


ALBRIGHT AND WILSON 


oo the war the chemical industry 
has grown fast and Albright and 
Wilson has grown with it. One step in 
its growth was its purchase of Marchon 
Products in December, 1955. Another is 
last year’s advance of about 33} per 
cent in trading profits, by £1,216,000 to 
£4,416,000. A large part of that increase 
is due to the inclusion of a full year’s 
trading results from Marchon Products, 
but when the Marchon figures are ex- 
cluded there is still a growth in profits 
of around £652,000. So the directors 
had no difficulty in maintaining the 
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ordinary dividend at 18 per cent on the 
capital as increased by the rights issue. 

Growth, too, is measured by the 
spending of about £2} million on capital 
account last year: about half that sum 
was devoted to expansion in Canada. 
Growth will continue: the group intends 
to spend about £3 million on its capital 
programme this year. Much of this ex- 
penditure will have to be financed from 
profits earned and ploughed back this 
year, for on December 31st the group 
possessed only £862,000 in net liquid 
resources. The chairman, Mr Kenneth 
Wilson, confidently predicts a further 
expansion in sales and in profits from 
manufacturing. But the total con- 
solidated profit may show little change 
over the 1956 figure, as only the dis- 
tributed income on the group’s in- 
vestment in Hooker Electrochemical, 
which took over Oldbury Electro- 
Chemical, will be included in the 
gross profit whereas the 1956 con- 
solidated profit included the whole of 
Oldbury’s profits. 


UNITED SUA BETONG 


S® JOHN HAY has accepted defeat most 
gracefully. The scheme of Guthrie 
and Company to deploy the surplus 
liquid assets of its rubber companies 
through a new trust company, and thus 
putting them out of the reach of share- 
holders, was strenuously opposed: and 
had to be abandoned. Now Sir John and 
his fellow directors are distributing some 
of these surplus liquid assets directly to 
those to whom they belong, the share- 
holders. This policy was revealed first in 
the accounts of Linggi and Labu 
Cheviot ; now it is applied to the pick 
of the Guthrie bunch, United Sua 
Betong. 

That company is to make a tax-free 
capital distribution of 25 per cent from 
the share premium account, paying 5s. on 
each of the 1,350,000 £1 ordinary shares. 
This was revealed in the company’s pre- 
liminary statement for the year to 
December 31st. In that year gross profits 
fell from £1,221,198 to £1,037,360 and 
net profits, following a decline in taxation 
from £709,389 to £601,069, fell from 
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£511,809 to £436,291. As the company 
is well off in liquid assets, the dividend 
policy is liberal, as indeed it has been in 
the Guthrie group for the last year or 
two, It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the ordinary dividend (excluding the 
special bonus) has had to fall with the 
profit; it is down from 45 to 423 per cent. 
But shareholders should remember that 
United Sua Betong is one of the more 
obvious beneficiaries of the tax relief on 
overseas trade corporations. At 58s. 
the £1 units of this top company of the 
rubber market yield over 15} per cent. 


SPILLERS 


ATEVER the commotions in the 

milling and baking industries, shares 
in the leading flour milling companies 
remain among the most staid of equities. 
There was satisfaction but no excitement 
when Spillers announced that its trading 
profits in the year to January 31st had 
risen by over £665,000 to £5,643,000 and 
that the ordinary dividend was again to 
be slightly bigger. The dividend was 
raised from 12 to 13 per cent and in 
response the £1 ordinary units gained 
1s. 3d. to 46s. 6d. At that price the yield 
is 5.6 per cent, a yield a few shillings 
above the average blue chip yield. 

The rise in profits is impressive for a 
year in which for a short time the 
margin on flour milling came down 
to a very low level. But the period of 
squeezed margins lasted only about three 
months ; for the rest of the time margins 
were more satisfactory—for the millers. 
And Spillers is not just a flour miller. 
It has big interests in animal feeding 
stuffs, and like its competitor, Ranks, it 
has been adding to its baking interests. 
These sides of the business must have 
made their contribution. 

Net earnings, advancing from 
£1,616,549 to £1,721,000, do not fully 
reflect the increase in gross trading 
profits, as depreciation absorbed 
£120,000 more (at £1,450,000) and tax- 
ation £357,000 more (at £2,500,000). But 
the increase was enough to enable the 
directors to pay the slightly bigger divi- 
dend and to plough back slightly more 
—£995,000, against £940,726. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


Apr. 10 May 1 May 15 
Apr. 30 May 14 May 28 
May 7 May 21 June 4 





renner prices fluctuated in a week 
which included a fall in the 
Treasury bill rate and the offer of the 
high coupon East African loan. By 
Wednesday prices were moving upwards 
once more but the Financial Times index 
of Government securities was barely 
altered on balance at 87.05. 

Industrial shares were generally firm, 
and began the new account on Wednes- 
day with many gains. The Economist 
indicator receded fractionally to 218.1, 
but several losses among the leading 
stocks following last week’s dividend 
announcements were recouped this week. 
Associated Portland Cement dropped 
2s. 6d. to 45s. 9d., but recovered to 
49s. 3d., Babcock and Wilcox fell the 
same amount to 78s. 9d. and receded 
further to 76s. 6d. xd. ICI fell 2s. to 
438. 9d., recovering later to 44s. 3d. xd, 
and Turner and Newall at first lost ts. 
tO 132s. 6d., but rose sharply on Wednes- 
day to 134s. xd. United Drapery was 
firm, but failed to participate this week 
in the sharp advance of other stores. 
Cammell Laird eased to 11s, 43d. xd 
and United Molasses to 42s. Rugby 
Portland Cement gained 1s. 74d. over 
the week to 27s. 3d. xd and Tate and 
Lyle rose 2s. 14d. to 67s. 103d. 

After fluctuating, oil shares were 
strong on Wednesday and Thursday and 
Kaffirs recovered from the low point 
reached at the close of last week. Con- 
sideration of the OTC provisions in the 
Finance Bill led to renewed firmness in 
tin, tea and rubber stocks. 





This is the first time since its 
inception that The Economist 
indicator has moved in an opposite 
direction to the Financial Times 
ordinary index. The difference is 
only fractional and is due to the 
fact that seven of the stocks in the 
indicator have gone ex-dividend. 
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aol BRITISH FUNDS ; é, Net Gross Price, | Price, | Yield, 

Prices, 1956 AND re oe) ee | ween, | Mom, 20S) tee Eee ORDINARY || April | May | May 
, D Apr. 24,| May 1, ay 1, | May 1, ividends STOCKS 24, 1. 1 
GUARANTEE 

SS 957 1957 1957 1957 . | (a) (b) (c) 1957 1957 1957 
High | Low STOCKS § High | Low ; 

oo | GPa £ETe co a ee % | % STEEL & ENGINEERING 8% | 
991 | 97  |Funding 23% 1952-57....| 999 99/17/7]}_ ... |315 5 | 85/6 | 64/- 7 a\ 8 b\Babcock & Wilcox.{1| 81/3_| 76/6* | 318 5 
9543 | 93% |War Loan 3% 1955-59... 968 96 # : c. . 1 b+ — | an : a| . aeaee —* of a = ai : a : 

¥ Funding 24% 1956-61....| 92 92% /- / a) Dorman Long .... 
54 ti Anew bop 1957..... 100/34 100/3/0)... =| 3:14 2154/9 | 39/- 84,  3hal\Guest Keen N’fold.f1| 51/6 | 53/- |410 8 
9943 | 97 (|Conversion 4% 1957-58. . fs 99% /2 9 71415 Tl] 55/6 | 41/6 6b a a\Metal Box ........ 1; 58/9 | 58/103} 3 8 O 
974 953 Serial Funding 2}% 1957.) 98 98813 7314 5 5 4137/6 | 25/73 5 a| 12}bStewarts & Lloyds.{1) 31/9 | 33/6 |5 4 5h 
ah | i, Gomme pe deem] BE SEEM ate sae [ea] $4 eaecermeer al a |e |e 
92} [Exchequer 2% 1960..... nited Steel....... / 
92} |Exch 39 oo Lawes 95 95 3 29/410 5 | 44/73 | 32/4} 2ga| = 74b)Vickers........... £1) 44/- | 43/3* |} 412 5 
i ort Ceneenien 449, 196 ogi | 98 (215 4/415 8 ELECTRICAL 
88} 83 = (Savings Bonde 3% 1368. 65 87 88413 8 6| 416 102) 75/3 | 45/- Tha ate Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1) 68/- 67/9 |4 8 8 
825 774 |Funding 3% 1959-69..... 81 81# | 312 2)5 0111) 54/9 | 45/3 4a 8$b/Br. Ins, Callenders.{1) 54/6 | 54/6 | 4 11 10 
2 ‘ ° 6 011/717 2e}] 35/6 24/44 433¢ 64$a\Decca Record ....4/-| 29/44 | 28/74 |6 2 3 
924 | 844 |Funding 4% 1960-90..... 894* | 8954/915 5 412 01 ay 22/6 15 c 15 c[Elect. & Mus. Inds. 10%, 33/3 s/t 414 10 
813 754 |Savings Bonds 3% yg ” 79% | 79#%|313 5 66/1 ro a English Electric . i / 
884 |Exch r 3% 1962-63 92 92 3 4 1/412 101] 65/6 | 40/9 93b| 4$a\General Electric ...£1) 58/- | 58/3 | 416 3 
| 3 peckeauer 24%, 1963-64... ae rie 3 8 1| 410101 TEXTILES 
814 | 764 |Savings Bonds 24% "64-67 814* | 81 313 3|417 21] 24/99 | 19/43 4a 6 5 Bradford Dyers....£1| 20/74*| 20/44 |916 3 
193 71} |Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75} 75 75% )}311 1)5 1 102) 23/73 | 13/7 5 6} lga\British Celanese ...£1| 22/104) 22/- ae 
834% 78 Funding 3% 1966-68..... 82 83} 311 7|5 010 | 25/103) 20/7} 63d 24a\Coats, J. & P...... £1) 27/103) 28/- |6 5 0 
9} | 90 |\Victory 4% 1920-76 ..... 94 94 | 218 2) 414 3t] 44/- | 29/- 6 6 a\Courtaulds........ 1) 35/9 | 34/78/5115 8 
883 81% (Conversion 34% 1969....| 8 86% | 3 : : : + ae + oa B : 3 a. rs seat Pf 7 2 x : 
74% = = |T 34% 1977-80... 79 79 3 / /- a\Patons aldwins. / 
a 1S | germane 318 1979-81...| 78 it S$ 6 &)5 % ikl Suops & Stores 
12 643 |Redemption 3% 1986-96 .| 69 69 3 2 0)}415 412] 18/103) 12/9} 14 ¢| 6 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 17/3 | 17/3 |}4 1 3 
81} ast Funding 34% 1999-2004...) 77§ 774 1218 5|415 112} 41/43 | 29/7- 20 6b 74a\Debenhams ..... 10/-| 42/9* | 43/- |6 8 O 
843 76 (Consols 4% after Feb. 57; 79 79% 1218 1);5 1 612) 44/9 | 30/1 4746} 15 aiGt. Universal ‘A’..5/-| 49/14 | 49/6 |6 6 3 
|S, (ecco Mccmertoey | BGltt $/3H td Bey ot] Hid Be teeemteee ee] | 7 tw 
7% \Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961; 71 71 / - a nited Drapery. . .5/- / 
eet 83 iveee. a prea tae. 1966) 62 eat 215 1/416 Of] 43/3 | 34/- 13}a| 26%5|Woolworth....... 5/-| 44/103) 44/74 | 4 9 8 
66} %o Pp 
56} a. ae > ae 53 53 : - = : i. ay) 20/14 | 16/-" 8 8 rer y nie — 20; re Pe 
50 |T 23% after Apr. a 5 53 / — 34a/Bristol Aeroplane 10/- - / 
a 90 Br wiecte 44°, 1967-69 at ooh 3 2 5|5 211f| 9 | 5/93| 880 Nil alBritish Motor.....5/-| 8/14 | 7/103}5 8 0 
80 72§ (Br. Electric 3% 1968- 3. 71 Tif |312 61/5 2 62) 44/3 | 25/9 24a} 5 b\Ford Motor ....... 1) 38/- | 37/44;4 0 3 
H IC 3% 
194 71} |Br. Electric 3% 1974-77..| 75} 754 |3 9 1)419 92) 49/3 | 29/9 3a TT b\Hawker Siddeley...£1) 38/74 | 40/9 | 418 3 
95 85 Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.| 89% 89 3 i * S : <i 115/104 ~s 1548 ry" Nome Motors... oi 31h 5 : : Zs : 
83 748 |Br. Electric 34% 1976-79.| 78%* 794" |3 6 / a|Rolls-Royce....... 
Sor 84 Br. Gas 4% 1808-72 aes | 35h : ; : ; é . A 9/32 5/5} 12a 8 ss Motor...5/-| 7/44 7/14 }512 3 
87 80 |Br. Gas 349 1969. a: 85 HIPPING ; 
iy 65} Br. Gas 30/"1990-95 ee 694* | 694 3 : 2 ? . a a at - ove te palanaeamagy >to = °. ; 3 a 
80 72% (|Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 177 17% |} 31 - / a MRS cccccadees - / 
20 aH Br. Transport 4% 1972-17 at sry 13 3 7/5 1101) 35/9 | 27/- 3a| 5 OP & O Defd........ {1| 36/6* | 35/- |411 5 
13} 654 (Br. Transport 3% 1978-88) 70% 70s |3 5 51418 61 6/6 34/3 3 goa yw ql ass | 493 1323 0 
a ssoc. Port. Cem / 
22/9 | 17/9 10 6} 20 a\Beecham Group...5/-| 22/44 | 22/3 6 14 10 
ris 196 | Cog DOMNTON aay (Pease | aes, | Sri) BS] fy BSc. || 8 8 
/ a r uminium .... - [— 

“iiss | Low | FOREIGN BONDS. cue Wer" | Sor" | 60/— | 45/3" | 120 q tte Br Amer. Tob. °“i0/-| 99/9" | 58/9 | 518 5 

Bass. RE :.0 7 . |__|} 19/9 | 15/44 | 15) T4a/B.E.T. ‘a’ Defd...5/-| 22/- | 21/6 |5 4 8 

: ——— fs. da. | 42/- | 32/9 4a\ 6 blBr. Oxygen ....... {1\ 37/- |374 |5 6 8 
803 | 74% |Australia 3}% 1965-69 ............ 193 80 511 91 re Peta sat fae Ree ine a T3104 , 7 . 
9 92} |Fed. Rhod. & N 5% 1975-80.. 94 94 5 tT 63 / a\Dunlop Kubber. .10/— / 

76 10" 'S; Rhodesia x Nyas. 8% PEE SCS ‘| 3a 72 5 10 61} 49/103) 36/- 4 a| 6 OjImp. Chemical..... £1; 45/9 | 44/3* | 410 5 
88} | 80} IN. Zealand 4% 1976-78.........--+| 86} 87 5 0 81) 62/9 | 42/3 84a) 12}b\Imp. Tobacco ..... £1| 42/43 | 41/3 (10 3 8 
101} 994 |L.C.C. 53% 1977-81 SORTER | = 1053 |5 1 3e)$211 $141 $3-75c\$3-75clInt’l. Nickel....n.p.v.|$222 {$2183 |3 1 6 
97} | 88} |Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89....... | 93 5 9 31) 40/3 | 28/ 5 6| 24a/J. Lucas (Inds.).... £1) 36/6* | 35/9 | 4 4 0 
68} | 61 |Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934- 2005) 66 66 418 31) 22/73 | 16/73 6§a| 15%, b\Monsanto Chem. ..5/-| 23/—- | 22/74 | 319 8] 
81} 71 \German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%). -| ‘aye 73} i 18/- 14/104, 10 c SD 6 hdc tueccs 10/-| 17/43 | 17/- 517 8 
169} | 159} |Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 165 : 75/4% | 42/9 15 6b} C6 @jA. E. Reed........ £1| 53/9 | 54/6 | 517 5k 
16/43 | 11/73 20 c| 224c\Sears Hidgs. ‘A’...5/-| 15/9? | 15/33*| 7 6 11 

) 69/14 | 54/14 | 44a| 12 O\Tate & Lyle....... £1| 65/9 | 67/103} 4.17 3 

; Price, | Price, | Yield, 69/6 | 49/9 6ia| 17}b\Tube Investments. .{1) 65/4 | 66/9 | 4 910m 
Prices, 1956 | Last Two ORDINARY April | May May, 115/6 | 92/6 | 2240) 5 alTurner & Newall...£1|133/6 |134/-* |4 2 0 

______|-« Dividends STOCKS 94 1 1 82/9 | 61/74 | 6 a| 114b\Unilever Ltd....... £1| 94/6* | 97/6 | 311 10 
Hich | Low | () () (© 1957 | 1957 | 1987 | 41/9 | 22/9 | t4ha 105 /United Molasses . .10/-| 42/9 | 42/- |517 5 

oor ee ee ee Se a tne INES, ETC. 

% | % | BaNKS& Discount | #£|  £x|£ s. dQ. 156/103 121/74 | 20 a| 50 bj/Anglo-American .10/-|119/4$ |123/9|| | 5 13 1 
APR 2 oe PP a cic Soa eg ee 
0/- 1 | lays Bank..... 43/9 | 44/7- |5 9 / / a ie Beers Def. Reg. 5/- / - 

36/9 Ne a2 } —- nee. oe 26 31/9 5 0 : 25/- | 19/74 an ... |Doornfontein....10/-| 20/3 20/- ev 
41/9 | 32/9 Tha 74b\Chartered Bank....£1] 38/6 | 40/- 710 01 10/11}| 8/6 | 30 c 30 c\LondonTin...... 4/-| 12/6 12/103}9 6 4 
S1/- | 42/104) ... 7 bLioyds Bank ......£1] 47/- | 46/9 |511 3g) 16% | 11 | 1126} 25 a\Nchanga Cons. ....£1] 12f | 12% |10 18 10n 
12/44 | 61/- 9a 9 bMidland Bank..... £1) 68/- 68/- |5 5 11 | 64/- | 52/6 | 40 5| 50 a\President Brand ..5/-| 47/6 48/9 |9 4 6 
%6/- | 29/3 5 a|_ 5 b\Nat. Discount ‘B’..£1) 40/- | 39/6 |5 1 3 | 29/- | 21/- | 124a) 25 b)Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 22/103) 22/9 | 8 410n 
30/- | 40/6 6ha Ge [Union Discount... £3 48/- | 48/6 |5 3 1 | wees ae = —— a 6-1 Hee 7. y = : 
NSURANCE : $ | a|Western igs 5/- / 
[ig | Ba spterrecansey we [gels rs 
ha 4b Legal ener. ‘ , 
25 | 18% | +20 a| 450 bPearl..... papnnea £1] 20%" | 208 |519 6 New York Closing Prices b 
8} 38 = |¢125 c\t1324c\Prudential ‘A’..... £1] 434* | 43 S 7 4 —_ 7 ; = 
BREWERIES, ETC. | Apr. | May foe May Apr. | May 

19/6 106/- | 10 a| 33 BIBass ......eceeeee £1l13/- {113/- | 712 3 |_ 24 1 24 | 1 
24/104 18/7} 1145 6 a|Distillers.........6/8} 24/103) 25/3 | 412 5 zy A | $ $ $ : 
45/103, 36/9 10 a| 15 bGuinness........ me 40/6 | 40/6 6 3 6 (Can. Pacific % 344 | 343 |Am. Viscose. .| 34} | 35} [Int’l. Nickel. .}112 (1124 
16/- | 61/9 7 a\ 17 bWhitbread ‘A’.....£1] 75/- | 74/6 | 6 9 O IN.Y. Central . Sof 504 deth. Steel. | 464 | 464 National Dist. z 274 

OIL Pennsylvania.| 20! & (Chrysler ..... | 782 | 77$ Sears Roebuck] 26 6} 

183/9 | 99/- | +45 al $10 b British Petroleum. £1 147/6 |146/103*| 3 11 0 jAmer. Tel. ...|177} '177} \Crown Zeller. .| 51% | 494 Shell Oil... 834 | 82} 
1/9 | 63/- | 123d a\Burmah .......... 106/103|108/14 | 3 4 10 Standard Gas.| 12} | 12} [DuPontdeNm. “1934 194 Std. Oil of N.J.| 603 | 60% 
W% | 74a} 174b)Royal Dutch....20 i. £183 (£182 210 O [Western Union| 18} | 183 |Ford Motors. | a | rat U.S. Steel... .| 633 | 643 

W1l/— \103/3 t a| 13jbShell ............. £3}179/44 |178/9* | 3.13 0 |Alumin’mLtd.138 1404 |Gen. Elect... | West’house E.| 58} | 58§* 
76 2/6 | 33/3 F iUltramar ....... 10/-| 74/14 | 75/44 a Am. Smelting.| 55% | 52} (Gen. Motors . | a8 fat Woolworth. ..| 434 | 44 

* Ex dividend. ; Tax free. 











(m) On 15%. 


(6) Final dividend. 


(e) To earliest 


(n) After Rhodesian tax. 


date. 


~ Assumed average life approx. 10 years. 


(c) Year’s dividend. (f) Flat yield. 


§ Less tax at 8s. 
(g) On 13%. 


6d. in £. 
(4) On 83%. 


(7) On 16%. 


|| Ex poner rec me we 


(a) 


(j) On 18%. 


Interim dividend. 


(k) On 16%. 











STATISTICS 








The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 


Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption April 6th 


DOWIE isis csciscccasacbesese pril 13th British Commonwealth 
External Trade................. April 27th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 

Industrial Profits .....,......... April 20th United States 
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World Trade........ siecsvovite April 20th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
SE eee This week Western Europe : 


Prices and Wages 


Production and Trade 


Prices and Money Supply April 13th 


April 27th 
April 





6th 






is week 









1954 | 1955 | 1956 


1956 


1957 (5) 





Unit 








eee eee ee ee 


mid-June April 17 | April 24 | May1 ] April 9 | April 16 | April 23 | April 30 
WORLD PRICES | | | ; 

Commodity Price indicator : | | | 
ini pet SI RRR 1952=100] 99 93 91 95 5 | 96 95 
Food «1.2... 20sec cece ce eeeeeeeee Fe 119-6 92- 90- ° . 97 - 

MNS nwbcachsakhpeuneeooe sense ° ° 81- 94. 
re REL ene PE INR , 95- 
93-5 106-9 96- 103 102 


SEG RRMON. ocnacenrdsckirknnes 
Clothing 
Fuel and light 






NT OR TI 
Purchasing pewer of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
import prices : 
All items 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials 
Export prices : 
PRR GEES 2 oo. ccccnccccscesecscuce 
All manufactures. .........-eeeeee8 
rn er eee 
Engineering products .............- 
Textiles (excluding clothing) 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices..... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS | 


ee ee eee ee ee 
ee ee 


er 


1938 = 100% 


Monthly averages 














1938 = 100} 


1954 = 100 





Weekly earnings : (‘) 





Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952= 100 
UK WAGES 

Weekly wage rates : Jan. 31, 
ee Sp REPO ere ee 1956 = 100 
DN ciiccnkacsnsenee cess beseecaee | Pr 
WOMEN 5io50ic cc ciccessccceseceses s 

| Sept., 

PP TIEE 5 ooo sos s58c cons sncenes |1939= 100 











103 
101 
104 








236 


102 | 
102 


100 | 
101 | 


127-T | 


252 | 





et EE coc cu pak heashennwee ss s. d. 171 9 187 2; 200 8 
ee eee re ere ree a 204 5 222 11; 237 ll 
REN < cen den cb bescueseuses eee 0” 108 2 115 5 123 2 
cs. | | 
SE a ET 1938 = 100) 323 | 351 | 377 
re ee ne er eee ” 296 | 323 | 345 
ee re ee eee ne eee x 333 | 355 | 379 


105 
101 
106 
106 


112 
107 


157-0 


104-7 
104-7 
104-2 


272 














105 105 106 109 
101 100 99 106 
105 105 106 109 
104 105 105 108 
104 105 105 108 
110 110 | 111 114 | 
105 104; 105 110 
98 100 100 99 
101 100 101 101 
144-3| 140-2] 147-2] 189-4 
| 
100-0} 101-1, 103-7] 106-3 
100-0} 101-1; 103-8] 106-2 
100-0 100-8; 103-1] 106-3 
260 263 270 276 








110 
112 
109 
107 
114 
100 


101 


173-7 


106-4 


106-3 
277 





BRITISH WHOLESALE 7 
wees 1954 1955 | 1956 | Jan. | Feb, | | Jan. Feb. 
Materials used in : June 30, | | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. tel)... |1949=100} 143-5 152-4 156-2 154-7 154-9 | 155-6 161-6 | 160-8 159-6 
Mechanical engineering..........-.. ” 150-4 168-1 177-3 176-0 175-6 177-3 181-0 183-4 182-1 
Electrical machinery............... a 160-5 185-7 190-0 196-0 196-2 199-9 187-8 188-4 184-9 
Building and civil engineering....... oes 131-4 137-3 142-4 141-1 141-2 141-9 144-5 146-7 146-5 
PP ERE Scuscccctecesaaeecae a 130-7 137-1 142-3 140-9 141-1 141-7 144-6 146-5 146-3 
Products of : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel)... a 125-5 129-6 135-6 133-3 134-1 134-8 137-5 138-0 138-2 
Food manufacturing a a ee m 139-1 143-9 148-1 144-6 144-2 146-5 154-3 160-3 161-3 
Commodities : 
ROEPEE .cukewswonieusensoocns = 155-0 149-7 154-0 137-0 142-7 148-3 159-9 159-2 157-8 
DN. -Graccbenesecanasdtnns “ 160-8 142-0 145-3 135-7 134-1 131-5 161-2 164-5 170-0 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future ss 197-9 329-9 284-2 339-9 302-0 281-1 321-3 288-2 260-2 
Softwood, imported...........+-4-- ™ 145-0 154-9 155-9 156-5 156-1 156-7 155-8 156°5 156-2 
Copper, ex-warehbouse .........+05 i 213-4 295-7 280-5 328°5 336-0 351-3 234-9 229-3 211-0 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, 
RUMI 2 cca cise sesccestenk aes 1956 = 100; 102-0 100-0 100-0 101-3 103-4 104-4 104-3 
PE ceickbcsea discs aapabesccuncs se 102-2 100-0 99-6 102-9 102-3 104-0 103-5 


106-7 
106-6 
106- 


277 
















146-5 


138-3 
161-5 
156-5 
168-9 
266-2 


205-7 
































145-5 






107-0 
106-9 
107-1 


278 















————t 











1) For a rough conversion to basis 









1 with the aid of calculations ma 
to basis of June, 1947, multiply through 
for March 26th : food 97-5 and fibres 91-9. 


of June, 1947, multiply 


throughout by 1-534. 
le by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
out by 1-561. (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 


(?) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 
(3) For a rough conversioa 
(5) Revised figures 





















— ae ee SO ee wow = 


or 


oO 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 





PRICES AND WAGES 









Wholesale prices 


Consumer prices 


External prices 



































All | | Terms — 
Farm |_ All pea P 
com- | « Food | Clothing | Housin Import | Export of 
modities | Products | items ad ° ’ “ trade 
1947-49= 100 1948= 100 
Me Cisel eine cca detnncas 50-1 36-5 59-4 47-1 | 52-5 76-1 42 | 48 88 
Ds ise oe teieaebacheciaed 110-7 89-6 114-5 110-9 = 103-7 | 120-0 119 | 102 117 
rrr ce 114-3 88-4 116-2 111-7 | 105-5 121-7 123 | 107 115 
1956, November........... 115-9 87-9 117-8 112-9 107-0 123-0 123 | 108 114 
Gi eee 116-3 88-9 118-0 112-9; 107-0; 123-5 123 109 113 
eet; TABGOS 2.055: 116-9 89-3 118-2 112-8 | 106-4 123-8 . aaa ba 
a eee 117-0 88-8 118-7 113-6 | 106-1 124-5 , 
a eer er 116-9 | 88-8 118-9 113-2 106:8 124-9 








Stock 
prices 
 Com- At 
posite current | 
index prices 
1939= 100 $ 
100-0 23-86 | 
304-6 76-52 | 
345-0 80-19 | 
338-5 82-22 | 
344-0 84-05 
338-2 82-41 | 
325-1 82-41 | 
328-5 82-00 | 
| 


Average weekly 
earnings in 
manufacturing 


At 
1956 
prices 











PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 

















































































































































pe a | Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ', 
nationa —— ———,,, - —— 
product eteiiel Durable goods Non-durable goods ade | ee 
promo pro- ey Aen ae ~jChemicals seasonally} Pn oa Pag ig 
adjusted | duction Vehicles, Textiles, } and adjusted | “ a 
annual Total Metals etc. Total clothing |petroleum mal force ment labour 
rate | _-__I products} rates | aorta 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | % rate 
Morice ) $$ __—__—. Reet = este oman ; “ 
ME as tnenees Rinses ecees 91-1 58 | 49 54 47 | 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 | 17-2 
i rere rote 390-9 139 155 140 203 126 109 159 43-0 65,847 | 63,193 4:0 
[Ser er eee 412-4 143 159 138 199 129 108 167 44-3 67,530 | 64,979 | 3-8 
1956, November........... 423-8° 146 165 146 216 129 105 168 44-4 67,732 65,269 | 3-6 
i MOUNT  ceceiccaaes 147 167 146 223 130 106 170 44-7 67,029 64,550 3:7 
Re TOY io os cence Bias 146 164 144 221 131 104 174 45-2 65,821 | 62,578 | 4-9 
» February............ 427-0 146 164 143 223 131 | 105 172 44-9| 66,311 | 63,190 | 4-7 
a ere 146 | 163 | 138 222 131 106 173 44-3 66,746 | 63,865 | 4-3 
TRADE 
— | All business ? | Total retail ? Imports for US consumption | ap ete Ri Volume of trade 
i oa gf ee wed eames is ——— ‘. a — sale 
Annual | Sales Stocks | Sales | Stocks Total Crude | Semi- | Total | Finished Imports | Exports 
rates | | materials jmanuf res.| | goods 
r $ billion ; seasonally adjusted ; a $ million 1948= 100 : 
Pia pnineanensnecbinkd 67-6} 10-8; 20-1 35| 5:5 190 62 41 260| 139 16 53 
ee ree < 254-0 51-7 82-2 15-5 23-9 945 237 231 1,285 782 134 120 
WN sh iw SibCER Dare ceaes 265-7 54-0 88-5 16-0 23-9 1,041 256 250 1,570 | 911 143 141 
Te OME oa sok eoecnci 55-0 87-2 16-0 23-3 1,126 280 282 1,647 886 155 149 
» November... ....00.00 270-9 55-6 88-0 16-4 23-5 1,001 236 260 1,508 828 137 135 
ia) PMN 6s albiee ios oe 55-8 88-5 16-5 23-9 1,044 253 268 1,979 1,022 143 176 
WO, WOBOEEY 5oicekcccece 56-6 88-6 16-4 24-0 1,111 260 264 1,662 873 as wid 
pe RORWUES soiieccawens 275-0 56-4 88-9 16-5 23-9 pa aaa “ 1,679 | 829 
i PRON ol eiccadies. se | was 16-3 | oe pas | , pe an 
{ 














PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
















































































Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics? ] Budget expenditure* 
Se Few eee pe Eee “| dT Surptas 
Labour Farm Instal- Invest- | 
Total income | income Total ment ments Loans Total d e 4 it 
———E — | — : ———EEE U — - 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; rd 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion 
| 

irae ds 6 me dank aie atecmareaiacate 12-9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 9:0; — 3-9 
Piscavnmendweneeeaated 306-1 217-4 11-7 38-65 29-02 78-3 82-6 64-6 | — 4-2 
ee Te Eee 325-2 232-4 11-6 41-86 31-55 74-4 91-2 66-5) + 1-6 
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(') 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. 
Persons temporarily laid off or waiting to start new jobs formerly classed as employed are subsequently classed as 
Strictly comparable with rest of series ; 
June 30th. 


stocks are at end of period. 
(°) Figure for third quarter. 


(3) All commercial banks. 


From January, 1957, as a result of a change 


in 


definition some 200,000 to 300,000 
unemployed. 


(?) 1939 figures not 


(*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


HE market made a further reduction 


in its discount..rate at the Treasury (f million) a i ad Mr 





For the week ended April 27, 1957, there was | 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 8 * f 
Funds) of £16,568,000 pe snether with a deficit of | bill tender on Friday of last week, main- 
£41,045,000 in the previous week and a deficit of | taining 1S bid at £99 os. 4d. per Cents | resue Department* : 
£2,873,000 in the corresponding period of last year. but outside applicants carried further the — in ——. . aa 
There was a net expenditure “‘below-line” last week| Movement of preceding weeks, raising Gas, debt and necusttinn? 4 871- 2 
of £12,326,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist! their bids up to £99 os. rod. per cent. Other securities... 
of £60,120,000 (£54,740,000 in 1956-57). | The upshot was that the average rate of | Goin ster than gold cola, 
discount fell by 53d. to £3 18s. 3.43d. per ; 

_ | April 1, | April 1,] Week | Week | cent; and although total applications fell wer ee 

vst te NT et |‘Apal | by £52.2 million to £359.3 million whilst | Public accounts 

1957-58 fApril 28,|April 27] 28, | 27, the allotment fell by £40 million to £200 
1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | million, the allotment rate at the market’s al. 

common bid fell from 55 to 22 per cent. | Gut ent . 

——— 1,176,250] 94,311 106,140/21,7271 18, In Lombard Street credit conditions Discounts and advances .. 
149,000} 10, 10,500} 1,800) 1,6 have alternated between stringency and otal 

Se 70°00 ‘ Noo 1200 extreme ease in the past week. On Banking department reserve. 

ween mois @ aia Thursday last funds were short, and |< Proportion” 

Other Inland Rev. se ’ ‘ ae } despite some special purchases made * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000, 

Duties.......... 500f | on ve dae | through the banks—and passed on at rates | Fiduciary issue increased to £1,975 million from £1,925 million 

a | |__| up to 4 per cent, i.e., above the market’s [0 Apri! 10, 1957. 
Total Inland Rev..!2810,750} 134,011; 142,140] 29, 917 24, 452, bill rate—one or two houses were obliged 


2. ~ oe 


Customs '1204,250] 89,905! 83,250] 24,0501 15,502, to take a small amount at Bank rate. TREASURY BILLS 
‘sone | 912,850] 30,190| 38,994] 13,145} 17,174; Before the weekend funds became 


Total Customs and| abundant, and some remained unlent ; l 


| wad peas ou 
'2117,100} 120,095} 122,244] 37, 195 32,676] but on Monday stringency returned and . | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
; $$$} ——__— ° ° ° ate of | —— sine 
iii 6216) 6,827 995 1,197] in the absence of any official | aid one OF | ‘Tender | i \amen 
f two houses were again “in” the Bank. | Offered Applied | 4 notted Rate of | at Max. 
PO (Net Receipts).} 20,000 ose see — 1 . d k edi | for Allotment Rate® 
Broadcast Licences; 31,000 1,700; 1,800 1,700 1,300 On the fol owing day market credit was i . 
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Sundry Loans..... 32,000 i a sas j ' 
Miscellaneous 185,0C0 7,515} 7,058 225, 342 just about adequate ° but on Wednesday 1956 91 Day | Ss. , 
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What does 
THE LONDON 
CORRESPONDENT 
say today? 





Pigeon Pose. Unlike the tourists, here today and gone to- 
morrow, the pigeons, who obligingly pose for photographs with 
them, have a permanent home in Trafalgar Square. A very nice 
home, too, with every mod. con., running water in all the basins, 
and—in the summer season—dozens of square meals a day. 

Even in the early spring, though the square may be almost 
deserted, the pigeons are still around—the photographers see to 
that. For to ensure that there are pigeons (and therefore tourists, 
and therefore profits) in the square next summer, the photo- 
graphers keep the birds well-fed throughout the winter. Sensible 
fellows. They know which side their breadcrumbs are buttered. 


A bird in the hand. It’s the same principle, really, as a London 
Assurance Endowment Policy. You pay the premiums now so 
that you can enjoy the benefits later. It may be a little later, with 
an Education Policy which will pay off when your children’s 
school bills are heaviest; or a good deal later, with a policy de- 
signed to provide for a comfortably-off retirement. 

If there is any help we can give you, either with Fire, Accident 
or Life policies of any kind, please get in touch with us by tele- 
phone or letter. (Not necessarily, of course, by pigeon post.) 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE > 


bery gout People 4 Aeak with 
I KING WILLIAM STREET, DEPT. 6, LONDON, E.C.4 


Since 1720 
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va, 
had, according to an ancient record, only 
two hundred “ kitchen hearths ” in 1416. 
Since then, Montreux has not only become 
a world famous health and holiday resort, 
but has also increased the number of its 
“‘kitchen hearths” to such an extent that it 
can now serve over 3,000 visitors daily. 


Paterno 


that the historical Castle of Chillon, only a 
few minutes walk from Montreux, was 
visited by Lord Byron in 1816. This visit 
inspired his immortal poems ‘‘The Prisoner 
of Chillon’”’ and the “Sonnet of Chillon’’. 
The Montreux Branch of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland will gladly negotiate your 
Travellers Cheques, effect payments under 
your Travellers Letters of Credit and be at 
your service in other financial matters. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 40 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 








Capital, fully paid. nn SWiss Franes 100,000,000 
Reserves Swiss Francs 90,000,000 
Total Assets Swiss Francs 2,650,758,399 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches 
BANKUNION 
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F O R reliable up to the minute information 
on trade opportunities in Ceylon, 
enterprising Exporters and Importers look 

to the BANK OF CEYLON 




















Established as a state-aided bank and with an unmatched network of 
branches spread throughout this ancient land the Bank of Ceylon can 
offer its service for every type of foreign exchange transaction. 


BANK OF CEYLON 


Foreign Department: Bank of Ceylon Building 
York Street, Colombo 
Telegraphic Address: FORBANK, Colombo 


London Office: 4 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
Telegraphic Address: CEYBANK, London 


Central Office: Bank of Ceylon Building (West Block), 
York Street, Colombo | 
Telegraphic Address: HEADBAN K, Colombo 










16 BRANCHES AND FOUR PAY OFFICES IN CEYLON 








FACTS ABOUT 







KER PEOPLE.....- INDUSTRIES AND 






NATURAL RESOURCES .cccee 










You would be wise to take every 
precaution against burglary, but 
if, after all, thieves break through 
and steal, your final safeguard 
against financial loss is a ‘ Royal’ 
Burglary Insurance Policy. 

















are contained in an_ illustrated 






booklet of 100 pages entitled 





“ Canada Today ”, issued by the 









Bank of Montreal. A copy will be 





May we send you particulars? 
sent free on request. 









Head Offices 


1 North John St 24/28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL, 2. LONDON, E.C.3, 









BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 
Main London Office : 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office : Montreal 
OVER 700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 
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THE GATEWAY TO SECURITY 


, ase _ Banking Services in 
ee B.S ee eee New Zealand 
BANKERS and their customers who require a com- 


LA Home jake your wr Savin prehensive banking service covering financial, trade or 


travel requirements are cordially invited to avail them- 
% selves of the facilities provided at over three hundred 
Wh S and eighty Branches and Agencies and a special Trade 


Enquiries Department at Wellington of the 
| £1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED 7 
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For Regular Savers / L | B ANK OF 


U-~- SAVINGS 40/-- 
_SHARES ‘= NEW ZEALAND 


AFTER 4 YEARS 











RESERVES 


= 1O/ to £10 Per Month EXCEED The Bank that conducts the largest 
£ 36,000,000 







* £ 2,000,000 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
A HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
R. D. MOORE, General Manager 
PERMANENT LONDON OFFICE: 1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 


BUILDING SOCIETY A.R. FRETHEY, Manager A. E. ABEL, Assistant’ Manager 


Branches also in MELBOURNE and SYDNEY (Australia); APIA 
223 (Samoa); SUVA, LAUTOKA, LABASA, BA and NADI (Fiji) with 
227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! agencies at Marks Street, Suva, and Nausori. 
PHONE: REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the Country 


banking business in the Dominion 














Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand in 1861 




















In Pension Schemes 
we've been leading 
for 25 years! 











Our new plans for Personal Pensions 
follow more than a quarter of 

a century of specialised experience. 
Please write for full details. 











LEGAL & GENERAL, 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Chief Administration: 
188 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: CHAncery 4444 

Branches throughout the United Kingdom 























COMPANY MEETINGS 











The Annual General Meeting of the Mem- 
bers of Unilever Limited was held on April 
25th at The Hall of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, 
The Lord Heyworth (the Chairman) presid- 
ing. 

Addressing the meeting the Chairman 
said: 


RESEARCH IN UNILEVER 


I have taken as the title of my address to 
you today “Research in Unilever” and I 
propose to tell you something of the part 
research plays in our operations and of its 
importance to the continued prosperity of 
your company. 


We live in times when all over the world 
the pattern of life is changing—and chang- 
ing fast. Populations are growing, standards 
of living are rising, and scientific activity is 
intense. Circumstances such as these offer 
a particular challenge, and a particular oppor- 
tunity, to a business which, like Unilever, is 
mainly engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of consumption goods for the housewife. We 
have to be alert to what this climate of 
change means in terms of new markets and 
of a demand for new and better products 
which will alleviate drudgery and increase 
leisure. Without research and development 
we could not meet these needs. 


At the outset I should, I think, define the 
two terms I have just used—research and 
development. By research we mean a quest 
for new knowledge which can find immediate 
commercial application or provide the basic 
scientific information we hope will ultimately 
lead to new and improved products and pro- 
cesses. The translation of the results of 
research to pilot and thence to full-scale plant 
application is a function of development, as 
also is the improvement of existing products 
and processes by the application of familiar 
scientific knowledge. I shall also be using 
the term market research, and by this I mean 
the investigations we make into the factors 
that induce the public to buy certain goods 
in preference to others and the way the con- 
sumer’s habits and reactions are changing. 
We are becoming increasingly aware that 
scientific research alone, though essential, is 
not enough. It has to be reinforced by 
studies, long-term and short-term, of the 
changing habits of people in different coun- 
tries and of the needs these changes may be 
expected to create. Thus we can get our 
scientists early to work and anticipate the 
need rather than be overtaken by the march 
of events. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 


Starting with first principles, let us con- 
sider why a business such as ours engages in 
research at all and when we have settled that, 
we can go on to consider where, how, to what 
extent and with what resources. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


UNILEVER LIMITED 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES 
CONTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH TO COMPANY’S CONTINUED PROSPERITY 
INTRICACIES OF AN INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


LORD HEYWORTH ON THE VITAL ROLE OF MODERN SCIENCE 


I have already indicated that the prime 
object of our research is to enable us to fore- 
cast and meet the new needs arising in a 
world of change. I do not pretend our 
motives are entirely altruistic. In a com- 
petitive age, failure in our efforts to produce 
new and better and cheaper products will 
cause the expansion which is the hall-mark of 
a dynamic business to fade and die. It is 
by the discovery of new and better products 
that we keep our place in the race. It is by 
improving methods and processes and reduc- 
ing the costs of manufacture that we bring 
our products within the reach of new classes 
of customers and so expand our markets. 
And here again scientific research must be 
supported by sound market research, for 
whatever the intrinsic merits of the product 
it is futile to produce it if the public will 
not or cannot buy it. The interplay of scien- 
tific research and market research must there- 
fore be close and continuous. It is some 
evidence of the importance which we attach 
to market research that we spend on it each 
year an amount no less than half that of our 
annual expenditure on scientific research and 
development throughout the world. 


SEARCH FOR NEW RAW 
MATERIALS 


Another object of research which follows 
as a natural consequence of rising standards 
of living and growing populations is the 
search for new raw materials that can be 
processed to yield ingredients for existing 
or novel products. Not only can this make 
more of these products available to satisfy 
increasing demands and cheapen the cost, but 
it often releases for other essential purposes 
the raw materials hitherto used. The develop- 
ment of synthetic detergents is a striking 
example. If these had not been invented the 
world demand for vegetable oils and fats for 
soapmaking would at the present time be 
nearly one million tons a year greater than 
it is. Instead this extra fat is now available 
for food, and is sufficient to provide the por- 
tion of the diet that is bought as fat each 
year for about fifty million people in the 
Western world, or for two hundred and fifty 
million people in Eastern countries. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Perhaps I may pause here a moment to 
give some illustrations of what has been 
achieved. In industries of the kind with 
which Unilever is associated the achieve- 
ments of scientific research are apt to be 
unspectacular, because their effect is gradual 
and far-reaching rather than sudden and 
dramatic. Moreover, they are usually related 
to homely objects, either of the sort with 
which everyone is so familiar that they are 
taken for granted, or new products that 
swiftly lose their novelty once they become, 
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as they are designed to do, a familiar part 
of the household purchases. Yet these pro- 
ducts are some of the small pieces that, when 
put together, determine, by the purposes they 
serve, the basic pattern of a way of life. Over 
a short period the change may be hardly 
perceptible ; over a long period the improve- 
ment is considerable. 


The development of synthetic detergents, 
for example, together with the improvements 
in soaps and soap powders, has eased the 
domestic burden of cleaning in all its aspects. 
Advances in the field of cosmetics and hair 
preparations have brought glamour to the 
maiden—and the matron too, for that matter 
—in every walk of life. The discoveries 
scientists have made in bettering the flavour 
and texture of margarine have so improved 
the product that in this country it sells freely 
at a price within a few pence per pound of 
the price of butter—something which a few 
years ago we, who think ourselves experts in 
this trade, would have told you was im- 
possible. Deep-freezing techniques of pre- 
servation have enabled men to disregard the 
seasons and to put foods that are to all 
intents fresh upon their tables the year round, 
with the labour of preparation transferred 
from the kitchen to the factory. 


Changes of these kinds have in total a 
profound effect upon the lives of all of us. 
Such changes must and will go on ; but with- 
out scientific research they would never see 
the light of day. And unless much of this 
research is undertaken by industry itself, 
rather than left to government and academic 
institutions, the results are not so likely to 
be what the customer himself wants as what 
the authorities think that he ought to have 
—a very different thing. 


These are the influences that have urged 
us to expand our research effort during the 
past ten years, and I now turn to the question 
of its location. Whilst we have in general 
followed a policy of centralisation in expand- 
ing our research, this has been allowed to 
take place mainly in three highly indus- 
trialised countries and has been applied t 
products that are of interest to us on a world- 
wide basis. This partial concentration enables 
us to undertake really effective basic research 
work which would not be possible in s 
scattered units, to make economic use 
expensive research equipment and to benetit 
from the inspiration that results from the 
cross-fertilisation of ideas between groups 
working in different fields and with different 
scientific disciplines. 


MAIN RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENTS 


Our three main research establishments 
are situated in the United Kingdom, th 
Netherlands and the United States. The 
two biggest establishments are at Port Sut 
light, in this country, and at Vlaardingen 0 
Holland, where the Dutch Prime Ministth 
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Dr Drees, opened the new research laboratory 
last November. This event marked an im- 
portant = forward in the development of 
our scientific facilities in that country. The 
laboratories at Port Sunlight and Vlaardingen 
are today concerned mainly with the tradi- 
tional—and still the largest—interests of 
Unilever in washing products, edible oils 
and margarine. At Port Sunlight, the 
historic home of the soap side of your busi- 
ness, the major effort is directed towards 
detergents whereas in Holland, the birthplace 
of the margarine business, the chief concern 
is with edible oils and fats. Research and 
development in these two establishments does 
much to satisfy the basic needs of our world- 
wide interest in these two fields. In addition, 
at Bahrenfeldt, near Hamburg, a research 
laboratory has been set up to meet the special 
needs of our substantial margarine interests 
in Germany. 

Another major research centre is in the 
United States where, in 1952, our Lever 
business in that country concentrated its 
research activities in a large establishment at 
Edgewater, New Jersey. Here is carried out 
research for washing products, toilet. prepara- 
tions, edible oils and other foods. If one is 
to carry on business in the highly competi- 
tive conditions of the United States it is 
practically essential to conduct one’s research 
on the spot. But we get in addition the 
special benefit that the results of the research 
done by our American business are made 
available to Unilever throughout the world. 
Much of the basic scientific knowledge in the 
fields in which we operate originally reached 
the United States from Europe, but now the 
flow of ideas and discoveries runs in both 
directions. And one particular advantage 
gained from carrying on research in the States 
is that there we have the liveliest industrial 
community in the world and the point of 
origin of many of the changes in the pattern 
of life that later spread to other countries. 
Recognising, as we do, the importance of 
changing social habits to a business which 
makes and markets products of the kinds in 
which we deal, it has seemed to us good 
sense to locate a substantial part of our 
research effort in the country where change 
is to be observed in its most animated form. 


MAJOR EXPANSION OF INTERESTS 
IN FOOD 


We have also decided in favour of a con- 
centration of research effort when the ques- 
tion is one of making a major incursion into 
a new kind of activity, for in such a case it 
is more economic at the outset to do the 
basic development work in a single centre. 
The results can then be applied in those 
countries where the-market research has 
shown them to have possibilities that are 
commercially attractive. Towards the end 
of the last war, for example, we decided 
upon a major expansion of our interests in 
foods—foods, that is, other than the edible 
oils and- fats, and we were not prepared to 
embark upon a new enterprise like this with- 
out at the same time planning a substantial 
Programme of research. So we concentrated 
he work of food research at a centre estab- 
lished in 1951 at Colworth, in Bedfordshire. 
Here, besides laboratories and pilot scale 
Plants, we have twelve hundred acres of 
Pasture and arable land used for the horti- 
cultural research associated with the preser- 
vation of fruit and vegetables and for animal 
nutrition work on behalf of our feeding stuffs 
business in the United Kingdom and on the 

tinent. 

Similar considerations to those which 

ided us to establish a food research centre 
at Colworth led us to set up on a smaller 
Scale a research establishment for toilet pre- 
— at Isleworth, on the outskirts of 

don. Here research is done on prepa- 
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rations for the teeth, skin and hair, and here, 
too, the results are available for our busi- 
nesses throughout the world. 

So much, then, for the factors that count 
in favour of centralisation and have led us to 
establish our major research centres in Eng- 
land, Holland and the United States. Now 
I turn to the other side of the picture. Cen- 
tralisation must not be carried to extremes. 
In the first place, we feel sure that our 
research effort will continue to expand, but 
we are certain its effectiveness will suffer 
if huge research establishments are to 
emerge from such growth. In such places 
communications are difficult, the director 
becomes remote from the staff and the team 
spirit does not arise so naturally as in a 
smaller unit. 


DEGREE OF DISPERSION 


Again, a number of our companies are 
engaged on special problems peculiar to 
themselves, peculiar perhaps to the country 
in which they operate. For the research in 
such a case to be carried on at a centre remote 
from the factory or the country concerned 
would be an _ unnecessary disadvantage. 
Therefore a company with special research 
problems that lie outside the broader interests 
of Unilever is encouraged to set up its own 
specialist research group. There are a 
number of these small units dotted about 
the Unilever map. In Germany there is one 
working on drying oils, one dealing with hair 
dyes, one working on paper and packaging 
materials. Similarly in the United Kingdom 
separate small units are responsible for 
research into glues and silicates. Research 
on the agronomy of our plantations, where we 
produce oilseeds, coffee, cocoa, rubber and 
bananas, and on the manufacture of plywood 
and veneers is delegated to the units opera- 
ting in those fields and our American busi- 
ness of Liptons maintains its own laboratory 
at Hoboken to work on tea and dried soups. 
Development work, too, is by its nature often 
best tackled in the factories and therefore 
development departments will be found in 
most large Unilever factories. 


It might appear at first sight that even the 
limited degree of dispersion which I have 
described would make our research effort as 
a whole less effective. There are certainly 
problems of co-ordination and communica- 
tion, but we are accustomed to dealing with 
these in all parts of our international busi- 
ness. On the other hand, to locate our re- 
search units in a number of countries gives 
us the intrinsic advantages of diversity. Our 
staffs are able to maintain close touch with 
University activities, with Government re- 
search, with other industrial research workers 
and with the latest advances in the great 
industries of those countries. In this way we 
are able to draw on a pool of accumulated 
scientific and technological experience. More- 
over, the business as a whole benefits from 
a pooling of the national scientific genius 
of the countries in which our main 
laboratories are situated. A better balance 
between fundamental and applied aspects of 
industrial research results from the Euro- 
pean emphasis on the former and the 
American on the latter. 


CROSS-FERTILISATION OF IDEAS 


I have dealt at some length with the way 
we have approached the question of where 
to locate our research units, and now I want 
to say something of how they operate. The 
individual contributions are co-ordinated in 
a comprehensive programme of Unilever 
research effort which keeps those concerned 
with the direction of research fully informed 
of the objectives of all groups. But for the 
maintenance of a smooth flow of communica- 
tion we rely on the circulation of reports, 
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interchanges of visits between laboratories, 
meetings at which particular aspects of our 
research are discussed, and, above all, on the 
people concerned getting to know one 
another. 


Research cannot be maintained at the high 
pitch necessary for success unless there are 
lively sources of inspiration. We do not 
underrate the value of ideas which stem from 
individuals. Many great advances owe their 
origin to such ideas and our people are en- 
couraged to think on these lines. However, 
we feel sure that even greater progress comes 
from discussions between groups of people, 
particularly when they represent different 
interests, I have already mentioned the value 
we place upon the cross-fertilisation of ideas 
between scientists of different disciplines and 
similarly we are convinced that in a business 
such as ours, concerned as it is with goods 
to be consumed by the general public, it is 
essential for research and marketing people 
to be closely associated in the early stages of 
developing a new product. Such discussions 
generate the sparks of ideas that would 
otherwise never appear, and often they make 
clear needs which were hitherto ill-defined 
or even unsuspected. 


Most research projects owe their inspiration 
to the recognition of a need—the need to 
develop an improved process for the produc- 
tion of margarine, the need for a product 
to be included in washing powders to 
counteract the discolouration of fabrics with 
age; the need for a calf food that will be 
cheaper than milk and yet will eliminate the 
manual labour associated with gruel feeding. 
In general the greater the intuitive foresight 
in perceiving the need, often one of which 
the consumer is quite unaware, the greater 
the potential value. These needs form the 
broad basis of our research programme. It 
is the responsibility of the research staffs to 
carry each project through the first all- 
important stage of conceiving the elements of 
the solution and to follow through to the 
pilot scale work in close collaboration with 
the production staff concerned. An inventive 
approach is essential for success, but equally 
so is a spirit of dogged persistence. If the 
end result of the research project is to be a 
new or improved product its performance is 
assessed throughout the progress of the work 
in experimental laundries, bakeries, farms, 
kitchens or hairdressing salons, according to 
its nature. Research into consumer reaction 
having satisfied us that the project has good 
prospects of commercial success, the erection 
of full scale plant is authorised and the 
development staff advises on its design and 
commissioning. 


Not all projects follow this pattern. Some- 
times invention precedes recognition of the 
need, as when someone with abnormally keen 
perception sees the implication of some 
chance observation. Science provides many 
outstanding examples of great developments 
—X-rays, penicillin, polyethylene—where the 
genius of discovery’ is sometimes described, 
somewhat ungenerously, as accidental. Not 
all such discoveries are as epoch-making as 
these—but lesser ones can nevertheless make 
valuable contributions to progress. A recent 
example of such a discovery in our labora- 
tories is the case of one of our German 
research chemists who, whilst studying the 
reactions of fatty acids under the influence of 
certain catalysts, found that one of his ex- 
periments had “ gone wrong.” He might well 
have consigned the sticky mass to the refuse 
bin, but realising the importance of the un- 
expected he probed further and _ finally 
developed a product with resin-like, water 
resistant characteristics, which could have 
interesting applications in the paint and 
linoleum industries. Not all explorations of 


chance observations lead to successful appli- 
cations, but our staffs are encouraged to 
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explore such avenues and any other ideas that 
interest them and may ultimately benefit the 
business. 


SHORT-TERM PROJECTS 


Some of the research projects are based on 
short-term aims. The results of such projects 
are expected to have immediate application 
in the business as new or improved products 
and processes and for which the promise of 
reward is high in relation to the estimated 
effort to achieve it. The time taken to 
achieve success varies. The new liquid de- 
tergent for the general wash, launched last 
year by Lever Brothers, New York, took two 
years to bring to fruition. Detergent pro- 
ducts of this type contain more than a dozen 
ingredients ; not all are soluble in water and 
some are incompatible in concentrated solu- 
tion. The production of a highly concen- 
trated liquid that would remain stable and 
show no signs of separation, and could be 
packed in cans without corrosion problems, 
kept a research team in Edgewater very busy 
during these two years. 


This year one of our companies in the 
United Kingdom has begun to manufacture 
a fat that has the unique characteristics of 
cocoabutter. This is a problem that has been 
frequently tackled unsuccessfully in the past, 
but anew approach in our laboratories in the 
United Kingdom and Holland has culminated 
in the launching of a satisfactory product in 
less than three years. In this instance it was 
necessary, not only to devise means of modi- 
fying fatty raw materials, but also to design 
a completely new process. 


By contrast the artificial sow’s milk first 
marketed by one of our companies two years 
ago can be made on standard compounding 
machinery. One of the novel features of this 
project was the designing of a food to be 
eaten in a dry form by young piglets at a 
stage in life when normally they would be 
suckling. The formulation of this product 
necessitated striking the right balance be- 
tween the essential nutrient factors and in 
providing these in easily digestible form. To 
cater for the needs of life and growth by way 
of the restricted intake of the young stomach 
called for concentrated ingredients that had 
to be chosen from commercially available and 
reasonably priced raw materials. This de- 
velopment has enabled the pig farmer to rear 
piglets that, for one reason or another, can- 
not be fed by the sow, but what is more 
important is that it enables him also to breed 
three litters from the same sow during a 
period when she would normally produce 
only two. 


Short-term projects, a few of which have 
been quoted to illustrate the kind of work 
in which we engage, are supported by long- 
term research directed to no specific product 
or process, but whose nature is such that it 
may lead to developments on which our pro- 
gress a fewsyears hence may well depend. 
Many of the short-term projects on which 
we will be working must rely on this store- 
house of fundamental knowledge for some of 
their basic components. Not all the results 
of this work will find application, but we 
believe that much of the new thinking and 
novel developments essential to progress 
must stem from it. This is exemplified by 
the studies our scientists have been making 
of the inter-actions that take place at the 
surfaces between solids, liquids and gases. 
Six papers on this subject were read by 
Unilever scientists at the recent International 
Congress on Surface Activity. An under- 
standing of the forces that come into play is 
very important to us since the formation and 
structure of emulsions is dependent on these 
forces and we have many product interests in 
emulsification. Margarine, ice cream and 
cosmetic creams are emulsions and emulsifi- 
cation is important alike in baking, shampoo- 
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ing and washing greasy dishes. A knowledge 
of these forces is an essential part of our 
study of the basic mechanism of detergency 
in order to answer such questions as what 
causes particles of dirt to adhere firmly to 
fibres and what factors contribute to the 
stability of lather. 


BIOLOGICAL WORK 


It is equally important for us to make basic 
studies of biological aspects. Our bacterio- 
logists are examining bacteria in the mouth, 
since bacterial action is a most important 
factor contributing to dental decay ; they are 
studying bacteria on the body, because this 
can be of value to our work on deodorants 
and bactericidal soaps; and their work on 
bacterial contamination of food is particularly 
important because there are great dangers to 
guard against in this field. A fourteen-year 
programme of study has done much to con- 
tribute to the knowledge of the nutritive 
value of oils and fats, and in another bio- 
logical field we have examined some of the 
factors that interfere with the water balance 
in the layers of the skin and that can result 
in its drying and cracking. 

Much of our biological work is devoted 
to assuring ourselves that ingredients to be 
used in our products will not affect adversely 
the well-being of those who use them or 
even ill-use them, as for example, when little 
Johnny consumes a bar of soap. Although 
such work cannot contribute to the develop- 
ment of new products it is nevertheless an 
essential part of the responsibilities of our 
research teams. The effects of washing pro- 
ducts on the skins of both animals and 
humans are examined and exploration of 
possible toxic effects of food ingredients often 
necessitates life span studies of rats and tests 
through three generations that may take up 
to three years. If, for example, research can 
show the way to use beams of electrons or 
gamma rays from radio-active sources to pre- 
serve food, it will not be possible to con- 
template applying the results until exhaustive 
feeding trials have demonstrated that the 
food is a satisfactory article of diet in every 
respect. 


WORLD-WIDE DEVELOPMENTS 


Naturally we aim to keep in touch with the 
latest world wide developments in _ all 
branches of science that have a bearing on 
our research activities. Many of them 
originate in University laboratories and the 
great fundamental advances these have 
initiated in the postwar years command the 
highest admiration. Contact with Universi- 
ties and their staffs provides a constant source 
of inspiration to us. Not the least important 
of the benefits that have emerged from 
research in Universities and in government 
sponsored research establishments are the 
highly specialised techniques that now have 
a key role in industrial research. The com- 
plex nature of the techniques and of some of 
the equipment serves to emphasise that the 
days are gone when a test tube, a piece of 
string and ingenuity were enough. Some of 
these recently developed techniques have 
opened new vistas to us. Analysis of the 
components present in a naturally occurring 
fat, which previously occupied a chemist for 
5 or 6 weeks and in many instances could 
only be made in part, can now be completed 
in a few hours. We are also able to detect 
and segregate substances present in fats, 
meat, fish, fruit and vegetables at levels as 
low as one part in one thousand million, and 
we have been able to identify nearly fifty of 
the components which are present in the 
flavour extract of butter. This technique of 
vapour-phase chromatography, in which the 
sample is vapourised and split into its com- 
ponents like the colours in a spectrum, is 
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being used together with the latest spectro- 
scopic techniques to explore flavour, and 
stability of products during processing and 
storage, it is even being used to supplement 
the delicately attuned nose of the perfumer. 


We are finding the techniques of radio- 
chemistry to be invaluable in a variety of 
applications. Radio-active isotopes are being 
used to trace the absorption of fertilisers in 
our plantation investigations, to determine 
the nature of certain flavours and changes in 
flavour when food is cooked, and in nutri- 
tional studies of fats. 


THE MAIN CONSIDERATIONS 


It is no easy task to determine exactly 
how much research should be done. It is a 
healthy sign that we find that more potentially 
rewarding projects are conceived than can be 
undertaken. This forces us to be selective 
and tackle only such a proportion of them as 
is consistent both with the rate at which our 
research effort can expand and with our 
ability to take commercial advantage of the 
results. The main considerations are, there- 
fore, on the one hand the problem of 
recruiting research scientists in general, and 
in particular the difficulty of finding men in 
whom outstanding scientific ability is coupled 
with the administrative ability necessary for 
a research manager ; on the other, the avail- 
ability of the capital and management 
resources that will be required if the results 
of the research are to be applied com- 
mercially. 


What this comes to is that we must 
measure the estimated amount of research 
effort required against the potential reward. 
The latter is judged by the capital expendi- 
ture needed, by the possible earnings in 
relation to expenditure, that is the yield, by 
the number of countries and the size of the 
markets in which commercial developrhent is 
likely to be possible, and by the length of the 
period during which it is probable that 
Unilever will enjoy the benefits of the work. 
Then, too, we must consider the speed with 
which a solution to the problem is likely to 
be found, for while all projects are urgent, 
some are more urgent than others. Again, 
we must see how the new product that we 
hope will result from the research project is 
going to fit into the structure of our business. 
Can it, for example, be marketed by an exist- 
ing sales force or shall we have to create a 
new one? And finally we have to see that 
we still keep allocated to long-term research 
work, in contrast to short-range product 
work, a sufficient part of our resources to 
enable the business to maintain its competi- 
tive position five to ten years hence. 


VITAL ROLE OF RESEARCH STAFFS 


And now, what does all this add up to in 
terms of the proportion of Unilever’s re- 
sources applied in this field ? To measure 
the total effort in terms of monetary cost 
would be misleading, since research in the 
United States is more than three times as 
expensive as in Europe. The number of 
people engaged on research, including tech- 
nical assistants, mechanics and administrative 
staff, is a safer guide. We have eight estab- 
lishments where the staffs range in size from 
fifty to five hundred and these employ in all 
nearly 1,500 people. Factory development 
units and small specialised research groups 
account for a further 750 or so, bringing the 
total in Unilever engaged on research an 
development to around 2,250. Of these, 
exactly 666 are qualified scientists and en- 
gineers, but there is.no mystic significance im 
this number. 


To maintain a staff of this size presents 8 
considerable problem in recruitment. No 
useful purpose would be served by dilating at 
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length .on the oft-lamented shortage of 
scientists in industry. Although the shortage 
seems to be equally serious in both North 
America and Europe it is interesting to con- 
trast the attitude of scientists to industrial 
research in these two areas. On this side of 
the Atlantic industrial research appears as 
dark, unknown territory to the pure scientists 
who leave our universities ; territory where 
they imagine that initiative and creative 
genius will be put in fetters, territory in- 
habited by hard-faced business men who 
have done well out of exploiting scientists 
and where the whole level of activity will be 
intellectually lower than in government or 
university research. Yet many industrial 
research projects differ from academic ones 
only in their aim, that is, commercial appli- 
cation on the one hand and knowledge for its 
own sake on the other. We are by no means 
ashamed of our aim for it is an important 
factor essential to the continued prosperity 
of the country and on this prosperity musc 
ultimately depend the sinews of research—be 
it industrial or academic. There is satisfac- 
tion in being part of such research endeavour, 
in seeing the results applied, in influencing 
social change and in having the means to 
initiate such change. Naturally those who 
work in industrial laboratories must expect 
some degree of direction if the general effort 
is to be effective, but we recognise the value 
of the enthusiasm which springs from ample 
scope and freedom of choice, and throughout 
the business we are not so foolish as to ignore 
the fact that the heights of enterprise are 
reached when a man is doing what interests 
him most. 


The part that our research staffs play in the 
business is vital, Their achievements con- 
tribute to its material progress and their 
support gives confidence to our production 
and selling organisations. But their contribu- 
tion is even greater than this. For what, in 
essence, are the distinguishing character- 
istics of the research approach to problems ? 
They are the creative and lively imagination 
that is alertly ready for new ideas and the 
dogged perseverance that sees them through. 
They are the ability to use existing know- 
ledge as the base from which to advance to 
new concepts. They are the inquisitive 
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spirit of logical enquiry, the readiness to keep 
an open mind that neither blindly accepts the 
old nor illogically rejects the new. All these 
are qualities that must not be confined to 
research alone but can be applied in every 
field of endeavour throughout the business. 
And so it is that for the rest of us in Unilever 
constant contact with our research colleagues 
stimulates us in the quest for new ideas, 
keeps us lively and helps to save us from the 
deadly sin of complacency. (Applause.) 


The Chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts for the 
year 1956. Mr G. J. Cole, Vice-Chairman, 
seconded the motion and it was carried 
unanimously. 


The proposed final dividend of 114 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock and a dividend 
of 6 per cent on the Deferred Stock payable 
on May 14, 1957, were approved. 


The retiring Directors were reappointed 
with the exception of Mr A. E. J. Simon 
Thomas, who, having reached retirement age, 
did not seek reappointment. 


The remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs 
Cooper Brothers & Company and Messrs 
Price Waterhouse & Company, who had been 
reappointed under the provisions of the 
Companies Act 1948, was fixed. 


A Special Resolution was passed amending 
the Articles of Association to permit the 
signature of the Secretary to certificates for 
stockholdings in the Company to be affixed 
by mechanical means and to include a pro- 
vision covering the Company’s practice of 
making no charge for the issue of a balance 
certificate where a member transfers part of 
his stockholding. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, Directors and all 
employees. 


UNILEVER N.V. 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Members of Unilever N.V. was held on April 
25th at Museumpark, Rotterdam. Mr F. J. 
Tempel presided and made a s h in 
similar terms to that delivered by Lord 
Heyworth at the Annual General Meeting of 
Unilever Limited, reported above. 
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The Report and Accounts for the year 
1956 were adopted. The proposed final divi- 
dend of 10} per cent (being the equivalent 
of the final dividend for the same year to be 
paid by Unilever Limited to its Ordinary 
Stockholders calculated in accordance with 
the provisions of the Equalisation Agreement) 
was approved, the retiring Directors, except 
Mr A. E. J. Simon Thomas, were re- 
appointed and the Auditors, Messrs Price 
Waterhouse & Company and Messrs Cooper 
Brothers & Company, were reappointed. 


THE LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Mainly due to the adoption of the current 
rate of exchange of $2.80 to the £ for North 
American business, considerably increased 
Fire, Accident, and Marine premiums 
exceeding £45 million were announced in 
a statement by the Chairman, Mr T. H. 
Naylor, circulated with the Annual Report 
and Accounts of The Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company Limited. 


Underwriting profit at £780,000 was the 
lowest in amount since 1947, and in ratio 
for twenty-five years. Seldom had under- 
writing conditions been so unfavourable in 
sO many territories and for so many classes 
of business in one and the same year. 


Premium income in both the Fire and Acci- 
dent Departments, at some £20 million and 
£23 million respectively, had shown healthy 
increases, but profit margins were substan- 
tially lower. Marine premiums exceeded 
£2 million, but it had been decided to put 
the account on a three-year basis, and 
accordingly the transfer to Profit and Loss 
account had been deferred. The Life 
department had again had a successful year, 
and it had been possible to make a further 
increase in the rate of interim bonus from 
42s. per cent to 45s. per cent. 


An increased final dividend of 30s. is 


recommended by the Directors, making 57s. 
for the year 1956, an increase of 6s. 














PARKINSON & COWAN, 
LIMITED 


GREATLY IMPROVED RESULTS AND 
FINANCES 


MR H. P. BARKER’S REVIEW 


_ The Fifty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of Parkinson & Cowan, Limited, was 
held on May Ist in London. 


Mr H. P. Barker, in the course of his 
review, said: 


A record turnover in 1956 brought a 
Consolidated Net Profit of £171,536 com- 
pared with a loss of £35,456 in 1955. After 
allowing for Preference dividend, but before 
Providing for Debenture redemption and 
distribution Profits Tax, the balance repre- 
sents an earnings rate of 35 per cent gross 
(20 per cent net) on our Ordinary Stock. 

I think you will agree that this is a satis- 


factory 1esult, 


The £390,000 debt to our Bankers at the 


end of 1955 has been converted to a credit 
of £68,000. 


Depreciation has 


absorbed £200,448 


against £160,552 last year and Stocks have 
been reduced from £1.58 million to £1.34 
million. 


DIVIDENDS AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 


In recommending a return to an Ordinary 
dividend of 9 per cent your directors aim at 
achieving stability as well as _ eventual 
advancement in dividend policy. In addition 
to £27,600 credited to Debenture Redemp- 
tion reserve it is proposed to add £50,000 to 
General Reserve, and £12,613 to Profit and 
Loss balances, 


OPERATIONS IN 1956 


In our domestic appliances activities we 
closed two factories and concentrated produc- 
tion at our main Birmingham Works. In the 
now combined Parkinson-Monitor Division 
we have a first-class industrial asset of great 
potential. 


Similarly in Measurement Limited (our 
Division concerned with the manufacture of 
liquid meters, pumps and electricity meters) 
we are concentrating our manufactures at 
one factory where we have space for eventual 
expansion. 


Our Gas Meter Division continues to 





operate satisfactorily and the excellence of 
its products is obtaining growing recognition. 


NEW PRODUCTS OF THE GROUP 


Our business is so diversified that I can 
only mention some of the new products which 
we have introduced in 1956. The Renown 
Mark Six Gas cooker made by the Parkinson 
Stove Company is proving an outstanding 
success. A range of devices has been 
developed by Measurement Limited which 
we collectively term “ fluid automation ” for 
the metering and control of liquid processes 
in the food and chemical industries. This 
business is progressing rapidly. A new gas 
meter has been designed primarily for over- 
seas markets. A range of high temperature 
radiant heaters has been introduced and 
progress is promising. 


STAFF 


We try to treat all those who work in our 
Group as separate individuals and to give 
opportunity, training and security to each 
as best we may. In these days more than 
at any other time in industrial history the 


. wealth of a Company is no more and no 


less than the quality of those who work in it. 
The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


The retiring directors, Mr C. H. Pearson 
and Mr R. C. Symondson, were re-elected. 
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now available in their English translation. 


f1.488,181,000 and f1.143,571,000 Preference shares out of the f1.144,000,000 in issue. 
Account of the Operating Company as at 3ist December, 1956. 


PHILIPS’ INCANDESCENT LAMP 
WORKS HOLDING COMPANY 


The Annual Report and Accounts of the above-named Company and of the Operating Company, Philips’ Incandescent Lamp Works, are 
The Holding Company owns f1.487,859,000 Ordinary shares of the Company out of a total of 
Below are given the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 








BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3list DECEMBER, 1956 

















Net Profit for the Year 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Property, plant and equipment : Share capital and reserves : 
At replacement value ............. fl. 590,314,000 Ordinary share capital ............ fl. 488,181,000 
ess GERRI . 6.5 scccccwssaces » 288,930,000 6% cum. part. pref. share capital... ,, 144,000,000 
——__—__—_—— fl. 301,384,000| Share premium account......... es 9 54,625,000 
eee — Retained profit reserve..........+. » 416,129,000 
Investments in and amounts due from ee 
Associated Companies............. »> 1,191,884,000 »» 1,102,935,000 
Sundry non-current assets........... a 4,644,000 | Revaluation reserve......... Scenes. ‘gp senanenee 
Stocks : ——_——_——_ f1.1, 402,224,000 
Ce SE oo eS ckwksc enw skewn » 180,013,000 Sy SOT 6 5 Bo 6vcscciceccece a »832,000 
Commercial SIOCKS .....0.s.000s000000 » 56,681,000 Long-term Liabilities :— 
» 236,694,000} 34% 25 years’ unsecured debentures ,, 63,750,000 
Debtors : 34% 20 years’ unsecured dollar de- 
Trade and other debtors .......... » 115,692,000 co EEE RES ore » 19,125,000 
PHOPAl CRMENGES . .. ..<00ssc0cccees Z 481, 4% 25 years’ unsecured dollar de- 
_— — ,, 122,173,000 EE PO TO OOO e TET » 76,500,000 
Liquid Assets : Other long-term liabilities ......... » 162,983,000 
Marketable securities ............. » 10,201,000 —_—_—_—— ,,_ 322,358,000 
Cash at bank and in hand......... » 124,212,000 Current Liabilities : 
————_—_———  ,, 134,413,000} Creditors, incl. provision for taxation ,, 68,308,000 
AGCTUSE GHDONIOS 6. 6.6v05 6 cceacees » 27,418,000 
—_————. ,,_ 95,726,000 
Profit Available for Distribution... .. » 94,052,000 
fi.1,991,192,000 fl.1,991,192,000 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1956 
Profit, including profits made by Subsidiaries, after foreign taxation and before deduction of the following items fl. 271,439,000 
DERI SSED AE SOURIS EY, GATE INES EIU so isa ssa ss cee ya's vans oud we ca see oe oS ee ean eeiss GENE SOON fl. 31,159,000 
I oisic'c hci acs Aves SEER EMS SH CENTS 8S wS a SIS Ons ode SSDS SOR UT hae eae een » 12,736,000 
PEED OE NUM inci Ce eGesasnbaserseecicun sic ckeanbuahen cds eeeuatas cae eeeks cclemeee » 18,433,000 
————————. ,,_ 62,328,000 
Pe OR 65S kre ck dae oawav ous deeded osNie ane sSens eRe NSO en Mek ees ee taeeee eee » 209,111,000 
PROMO Sr PUDCEURIES NEE GN HUB s 8 6 ono 5554s csnsaacededas weeds cus arre es SON eeu sne see SEs tee eee » 61,060,000 


fl. 148,051,000 








Profit Available for Distribution :— 


Personal interests 


figures have been extracted. 








Shareholders’ dividends at the rate of 7.6 per cent. per annum on the Cumulative Participating Preference Shares and 14 per 
St nk Ce NE: NOG is food os... peed Se au eA SKE RASSSDE TES KAERRE EUS RRS SES aR SOE Ka RCE OREN OIES 
Board of Directors and Board of Management 


Ce 
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The development of the Philips Group as a whole over recent years is shown in a table published in the Annual Report, from which the following 


1956 1955 1954 1953 
In millions of guilders 
PE oe ee ea ic blama ind Raa eE Nas CRON SRR Rm ata ROSS wa Ne weed 2,686 2,280 1,936 1,601 
ee ID iid ince de wed de eebaindd4s sn Raw dberenkmee Cae 313 269 231 172 
SES DORNER Ss. x sig ciicrseuce ONS HRS aN se Qe Se SoN aee aN R SS 11.6% 11.8% Ee eA 10.7 
Ree NN oon Care wwii awieeiwsinc daw se ees anda ved Wuwmawses 158 148 119 88 
Se DUIS INN 25 oc56 dis ars eke Ab we oi Ros wae aS BAERS SDE TASS 5.39 6.5% 6:27, $5 
NN causes’ dk aS Swed nO RSA wg eS dia Rw enh Wd arsne ae 94 71 48 37 
Sea AMIDES, SEO IONE sods ania ast sand bdaencsndanebieacaeaseesee< 60% 48% 40% 42 
ee een a ee 14% 14% 14% 14 
EPEC OINE SOU CIOS GHBIOS cos dine orp ss eh acd we sa Sewede taser es opce'e 1.69 1.65 1.67, 7.6 
Additions to property, plant and equipment ....................22006- 293 239 144 82 
Depreciation of property, plant and equipment........................ 100 82 74 64 
RI IER 055 Sota is bs Gye bie el cla Wie Ke bd SRO DSR aE en Odum cree sme a al Ri ZAS5 1,916 1,481 ‘37 
RNS RENIN 5 co cortices 60 Kip id 6h ate leh a ww lnm qe h Bd are OARS Oe ester Ses 1,038 839 713 618 
PENI 335.55 d,s cans ca WS OSS SS Sabine ce OOKSRMEES ERS CERO HS 654 491 393 378 
SIN oo cES cS Oued KEd OURS DEENA RISD Ke EONS ESHER SERRE £535 1,426 1,029 949 
Ratios :— 
Ge ee ee en ee pe nee oe Y Be - 
ee ONT 00 MEE og ook cdcan sci snkibassauna shee <eeaicnaawta-ok 0.9 Ps 0.9 1.0 
DIEDER OE DENNIS ONO soos. 6.55 Sas heaen ws éxcdsanekacaeees sos 152,000 143,000 123,000 106,000 


Copies of the above Accounts may be obtained from the Company’s British Fiscal Agents, 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO., LIMITED 
34, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


TRADE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CREDIT INSURANCE A VALUABLE INSTRUMENT 
OF MANAGEMENT 


SIR JOHN MAKINS 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Trade Indemnity Company, Limited, 
was held on April 25th in London, Sir John 
Makins (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The gross premiums earned in 1956 
amounted té6 £1,654,593, of which we re- 
tained £523,038, an increase of about 5 per 
cent on 1955. In this respect the outcome is 
very much in line with the expectations indi- 
cated to you a year ago. Although additional 
premiums on 1954 (including previous years) 
were up a few thousand pounds, those relat- 
ing to 1955 were heavily down, due to con- 
traction of the business of our Insureds. On 
the other hand, initial premiums and _ first 
year’s additional premiums on 1956 Account 
were substantially up—undoubtedly due to an 
increasing realisation of the value of Credit 
Insurance in the prevailing uncertainty. 


During 1956 the turnover of transactions 
underwritten increased by only 1.6 per 
cent from £862 million in 1955 to 
£876 million. 


In 1955 the claims paid less salvages were 
low. The same cannot be said for 1956, 
when we have a gross figure on all Accounts 
of £756,889 and a retention of £192,115. 
The deterioration has been most marked in 
connection with our overseas business, 
though internal risks have also contributed 
to it. 


We have also developed our selling organi- 
sation by the opening of new branches in 
Newcastle and Gloucester and by expansion 
in other areas. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, 
interest on investments and other income 
(gross) comes to £42,908, which, added to 
£243,373 transferred from Underwriting, 
gives us £286,281. Taxation on income 
within the Account is estimated to absorb 
£145,559, but we have previously provided 
£4,198 in respect of the Excess Profits Levy 
1952/1953, which is no longer required, so 
that the net tax figure, at £141,361, is lower 
than it was in 1955. 


Because of the lower tax provision, the 
actual profit for the year, after providing for 
tax, is £144,920, to which must be added the 
carry forward from 1955 of £90,697, giving 
a total of £235,617. Against this total we 
have written £50,000 off the book value of 
the investments and transferred £50,000 to 
General Reserve. Your Directors then re- 
commend payment of a Dividend of 12} per 
cent, less Income Tax, which will absorb 
£35,937 and leave a carry forward of 
£99,680. 

Balance 


Sheet. — Current assets 
£539,989 


(including Treasury Bills 


at 
at 


£98,777, since redeemed for £100,000) ex- 
ceed current liabilities by £260,548. A year 
ago the corresponding excess was £99,437. 
As a result of the £50,000 transferred to 
General 
£200,000. 


Reserve, this now stands at 


ON THE OUTLOOK 


GENERAL REMARKS 


As I have already indicated, interest in 
Credit Insurance increased during 1956 and 
this slightly over-compensated for the con- 
traction in business which reduced the 
turnover under most of our policies. The 
extent of contraction varied from trade to 
trade but was particularly noticeable in the 
timber trade, where it was of the order of 
20 per cent. The average reduction per 
policy was 12 per cent and it is against this 
background that our overall 1.6 per cent 
increase in turnover of insured transactions 
and 5 per cent increase in premium income 
must be viewed. Also, it is worth noting 
that we gained ground principally in trades 
outside those from which our business has 
come in the past, that is to say mainly in 
the engineering and metal trades as opposed 
to timber and textiles. We have, therefore, 
made some progress in the spread of the 
sources from which our business is derived 
and I hope we shall continue to do so. 


In the last resort our progress in 1957 
will be linked with the solution to the 
problem which faces this country’s economy, 
namely whether to stimulate demand so as 
to employ industry more fully or to restrict 
demand in order to restrain imports and to 
preserve the trade balance. Unless the right 
adjustment is found between these two 
objectives the country will encounter either 
a situation of continuing inflation or one of 
deflation. Both these states of economic 
disequilibrium can make the practice of 
Credit Insurance difficult and even hazard- 
ous, though, so far as we are concerned, 
inflation in the past has: tended to result in 
a reduction of claims. 


It is, however, difficult to escape the fact 
that one of the problems with which many 
branches of industry are now contending is 
that liquid resources are getting scarcer. 
From an analysis of Balance Sheets recently 
published, it is clear that cash holdings are 
decreasing, while debtors are increasing. 
Many firms are, therefore, in a less favour- 
able position now than they were a year 
ago to meet rising costs and to pay for 
investment expenditure. This situation, 
coupled with the difficulty of obtaining bank 
loans, may produce a condition of financial 
stringency for many firms. In these circum- 
stances managerial ability in all spheres of 
industry is increasingly important and we 
feel that it is still not widely recognised that 
Credit Insurance is a very valuable instru- 
ment of management. 


We have continued to maintain very 
friendly relations with the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department and now scarcely 
regard them as competitors. So far as 
medium and long term credits for capital 
goods exports are concerned it is inevitable 
that the field should be theirs, and when it 
comes to short-term credits we find there is 
sufficient scope for both of us. They are 
mainly concerned with risks where the ex- 
change transfer and political factors are 
important, and we must recognise that these 
are contingencies which are beyond our 
horizon. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WILLIAM BATE 
(HOLDINGS) 


(Electro Platers and Metal Finishers) 
YEAR OF DEVELOPMENT 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
William Bate (Holdings) Limited was held 
on April 30th at Walsall, Mr G. F. Bate 
(chairman and joint managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Last year I mentioned the various uncer- 
tainties in the outlook which might affect our 
ability fully to maintain profits at the 1955 
level. In all the circumstances we are satisfied 
to have maintained both our turnover and 
trading profit at a level substantially higher 
than in 1954. 


After making full provision for Deprecia- 
tion, Administration Expenses and all Taxa- 
tion we are left with a disposable surplus of 
£46,934 on the year’s working. Out of this 
we recommend the maintenance of the 
Ordinary dividend at 30 per cent for the year, 
leaving a residue of £26,809 to augment the 
Reserve Fund and Profit and Loss Account. 
It is with reluctance that we have decided 
not to recommend the additional bonus of 
5 per cent as paid last year, but prevailing 
trading conditions which continue to press 
on profit margins have been taken into 
account in reaching this decision. 


During the past year we have made further 
substantial additions to our Factory and Plant 
having in mind that, in the long run, the 
increasing competition which is abundantly 
evident in our trade makes it essential to keep 
ahead in the facilities we are able to offer 
our customers. In this connection it will be 
recalled that two years ago I gave brief details 
of a new service we were inaugurating for the 
benefit of our larger customers by the installa- 
tion of special Plant for their exclusive use. 


So far as I know, this service is unique in 
the Electro-Plating Trade. We design, lay 
out and instal at our Walsall Factory the 
Premises and Plant necessary to meet cus- 
tomers’ individual requirements. Thereafter 
we are responsible for operating and main- 
taining it, the customer having access to it 
at all times as though it were part of his 
own factory. By its nature this is essentially 
a long-term project from which I do not 
doubt we shall derive increasing benefit in 
the future. 


NEW ACQUISITION PURCHASE 
COMPLETED 


Following the increase in our Authorised 
Capital earlier this year we have completed 
the purchase of the well-established and well- 
known undertaking of Willmott-Taylor 
Limited, of Birmingham. This business is 
to a large extent complementary to our own 
and we expect its acquisition will broaden 
and reinforce the whole basis of our activities. 


While we are at last beginning to shake 
off some of the bad effects of the serious 
recession in the Motor and allied trades, the 
high level of activity we enjoyed in the early 
part of last year has not as yet been fully 
re-established. Furthermore, economically 
shattering events seem to occur out of the 
blue and few branches of industry can view 
the immediate future with as much con- 
fidence as they would like. However, our 
sound financial condition and general state 
of operational efficiency enable us to face 
without misgiving whatever temporary 
problems may lie ahead. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF 1956 DESPITE 
DIFFICULTIES 


Colonel Denis H. Bates, Chairman of the 
Company, in a statement to stockholders for 
submission at the 80th Annual Meeting, to 
be held on May 22nd, says : 


A year ago I warned that “the costs of 
running ships are still rising” and that “it 
will be very difficult to increase revenue to 
cover additional expenditure.” It appeared 
questionable if the “ Balance Surplus ” could 
be maintained ; however, the 1956 surplus 
is actually £433,002 above 1955, despite the 
difficulties. 


The essence of this satisfactory outcome 
lies in Management. The whole team of the 
Cunard Group tackled the situation with 
skill in the face of frequent industrial trouble. 
We carried more passengers across the 
Atlantic, cruise business was good, earnings 
of the cargo ships increased. I express 
thanks to the team at home and abroad, 
ashore and afloat, and to our agents for their 
unremitting help. During operational diffi- 
culties our sole considerations have been the 
safety of our ships and the comfort of our 
passengers : to terminate voyages at inter- 
mediate ports is not the service Cunard aim 
at, and I am grateful to the many passengers 
who have written not only to forgive us, but 
to add their thanks for our success in meeting 
these interjections. 


When it comes to dividing the year’s 
“ Balance Surplus,” £500,000 to reserve and 
£759,561 retained by subsidiary companies 
are below what is necessary for depreciation 
to provide for replacement at current build- 
ing costs, but they represent a reasonable 
allocation out of the available surplus after 
taxation. A final dividend of 8 per cent is 
recommended, a total of 11 per cent for the 
year. 


AIR VIS-A-VIS SEA 


From time to time I have been asked what 
effect the air has had on our passenger busi- 
ness. In my view, sea and air passenger 
traffic have been complementary rather than 
competitive ; so far Atlantic air travel has 
largely promoted its own traffic and total 
numbers by sea and air have continued to 
increase. If economic law were allowed to 
prevail, that process would be maintained 
but the airlines appear to be able to ignore 
such normal factors of transportation as cost 
and profit margins. 


Air fares are arranged through the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association. Its deci- 
sions require Government approval but profit 
and loss do not seem to have been given 
much consideration, either by airlines or the 
Government. It is not surprising to read in 
the press that the two state corporations or 
“chosen air instruments” of Britain “have 
had so far the benefit of capital expenditure 
of £126 million of public money while their 
losses to date amount to nearly £40 million.” 
We can fairly ask why people who want the 
speed of air travel should not pay the 
economic price for it and why they should 
expect to be subsidised by their fellow tax- 
payers. Further, is it wise policy for Britain 
to authorise its state air corporations to quote 
uneconomical fares in competition with 


British ships when in two world wars and 
more recently over Suez it has been proved 
how dependent this Island is on its Merchant 
Service ? The United States Government is 





at least consistent in its policy of subsidising 
its merchant service to ensure its survival 
though recently the president of an American 
airline was reported as saying that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board should recognise, by 
authorising increased rates, that a 15-year-old 
rate structure is not realistic today. 


Last year a record number of passengers 
crossed the Atlantic by sea and we are con- 
vinced that for the foreseeable future the 
demand for Cunard travel will be well sus- 
tained. 


Year after year it has been emphasised that 
adequate provision for replacement has been 
denied us under United Kingdom taxation 
computation, which only takes into account 
the original cost of a ship. Since a passenger 
ship for our Canadian service cost approxi- 
mately £1 million before 1939 and now 
requires £5 million, and a dry cargo liner 
costing £247,000 in 1939 cannot be replaced 
under £1,200,000, the attrition of our capital 
assets is obvious. Naturally the replacement 
problem has caused us to examine carefully 
the relief from penal taxation obtainable 
through a “flag of convenience” based on 
ownership say in Bermuda. The advantage 
of a Bermudian. subsidiary starts at the end 
of about the seventh year of a ship’s life, 
taking into consideration UK tax allow- 
ances granted prior to the 1957 budget, and 
after the seventh year funds accumulate 
quickly and would be readily available for 
building ships; but unless stockholders 
resided in Bermuda, the advantage could 
not easily be passed on to them because 
dividends would be subject to full UK 
taxation. 


In 1956 the Chancellor recognised the 
struggle British shipping was fighting and 
retained the investment allowance at 20 per 
cent. I am thankful that in 1957 he has 
reinforced the efforts of British shipping to 
remain domiciled in Britain by increasing it 
to 40 per cent. 


This summer the Sylvania joins the 
Saxonia, Ivernia, Carinthia, completing our 
present Canadian building programme, and 
it is heartening to report that the three sisters 
in commission have proved eminently 
suitable, 


NEW SHIPS AND FIXED 
PRICES 


It is still impossible to obtain fixed prices 
for new tonnage and shipbuilders should 
remember that just as the country’s economy 
is working on a bare margin so the financial 
margin of shipowners is inadequate to pay 
tor new ships. New construction today is an 
act of faith in the future ; our faith would be 
greatly reinforced if we were not faced with 
ultimate first costs much in excess of those 
originally contemplated. 


This year will bear the impact of longer 
voyages in our Eastern services via the Cape 
instead of Suez and whilst the deviation has 
been met by a freight surcharge the number 
of voyages annually per ship will be reduced. 
The early months have already been affected 
by strikes in America and the United King- 
dom. Strikes in this country are particularly 
devastating: they reduce profits already 
inadequate for full replacement, they hit the 
country’s exports and imports upon which 
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strikers as well as the stricken depend 
for their existence and they discourage 
passenger traffic which means so much 
to Britain. 


Our economy is balanced on such a narrow 
margin that the continuance of industria! 
strife will inevitably bring nearer a repetition 
of the hardships of the 1930s. We do not 
seem to learn from bitter experience that we 
must produce at prices competitive with the 
rest of the world. 


Against the background of difficulties ahead 
a cheering feature is that the skill of our 
managements and the loyalty of our staffs 
surmounted these obstacles in 1956 and 


all are determined to repeat the effort 
in 1957, especially if we are allowed 
a clear run. 





_W. & A. GILBEY 


(Wine Merchants and Distillers) 
CENTENARY YEAR 


The annual general meeting of W. & A. 
Gilbey Limited was held on April 30th in 
London, Mr R. D. Gilbey (the chairman) 
presiding. 


In his statement the chairman, having 
drawn attention to the fact that it was in 
February, 1857, that Walter and Alfred 
Gilbey commenced business, said: Credit 
restrictions are apparently still necessary for 
the economic welfare of the country, but 
one of their curious effects has been that our 
trade has benefited from the diversion of 
expenditure from hire purchase of house- 
hold equipment to better eating and drink- 
ing and also to holidays abroad, with the 
result that the demand for wines, particu- 
larly the cheaper beverage wines, has greatly 
increased. 


Last year I remarked upon the larger pro- 
portion of our net profit which arose from 
our Overseas business, and this year’s results 
show that this trend continues. 


We felt it desirable to make a special 
announcement in the Press in the New Year 
that we had concluded negotiations-for the 
sale of our one-third interest in W. & A. 
Gilbey, Limited (Delaware), to National 
Distillers Products Corporation, who already 
owned the other two-thirds. A substantial 
capital profit has emerged; and, in our 
Centenary Year, the Board feel it appropriate 
to release a part of this as a Special 
Distribution to the shareholders. The 
balance of the money received will be 
required for the general purposes of the 
Company. 

At the end of 1956 we established our 
Canadian Branch as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary company, W. & A. Gilbey (Canada) 
Limited, and we were able to conclude 
satisfactory financial arrangements locally to 
provide for the considerable expansion which 
we have made to the plant. 


We have also set up a special Canadia 
subsidiary for the manufacture and sale of 
vodka. 


In order to take advantage of the increasing 
demand for brandy in Australia we have 
acquired the Horndale distillery, and there 
are encouraging reports of our prospects m 
this market. 


The release of the funds invested in the 
USA has made our cash position more 
liquid and enabled us to recommend an 
increase in the Final Dividend, in addi- 
tion to the Special Distribution mentione 
earlier. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE RHODESIA BROKEN 
HILL DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


EXPLORATION WORK LENGTHENS 
MINE’S LIFE 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S REVIEW 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of members of The Rhodesia Broken Hill 
Development Company Limited will be held 
in Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, on Tuesday May 
21, 1957. The following are extracts from 
the review by the chairman, Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer, which has been circulated with 
the annual reports and accounts. 


The prices of lead and zinc did not fluc- 


tuate widely during the year and were higher 
on average than the prices during 1955. A 


record tonnage of 28,925 long tons of 
zinc was produced but the tonnage of 
lead at 15,200 long tons was. slightly 


lower than the record of 16,050 tons achieved 
in 1955. 


COSTS OF 
PRODUCTION 


The accumulated stocks of zinc concen- 
trates were sold during the year for £360,000, 
which figure is included in the total revenue. 
The cost of these concentrates was, however, 
£320,000, including nearly £200,000 of trans- 


port costs leaving a profit of only £40,000 
from this source. 


Costs of production continued to rise and 
in consequence the net profit for the year at 


£1,342,000 was only £188,000 more than in 
1955. 


In order to maintain lead production at a 
level where it would meet contractual sales, it 
has, in recent years, been necessary to produce 
zinc concentrates in excess of the capacity of 
the electrolytic zinc metal plant. Lead pro- 
duction under present operating conditions 
will therefore be slightly reduced to about 
14,500 tons per annum, in order to avoid 
future accumulation of the unremunerative 
zinc concentrates, 


The revenue from the sale of lead and zinc 
metal was £4,463,000 which is about 
£435,000 more than last year. 


EXPANSION OF 
POWER 


Last year I stated that future capital 
expenditure would be heavy, and £522,000 
was spent during the year. Of this, £300,000 
was on the expansion of hydro-electric and 
thermal power generating capacity. During 
the year the Consulting Engineers recom- 
mended that we should proceed with the 
construction of the Mita Hills Dam, as it is 
essential to maintain a steady head of water 
to the existing generator plant throughout the 
year if the full utilisation of the existing 
plant is to be obtained. It is hoped that this 
regular output of power will, together with 
Power from Mulungushi and the thermal 
Plant at the Mine, meet all anticipated 
Tequirements of the Mine and the town of 
Broken Hill until 1959 or 1960. 


_ The pro‘ect which was being examined to 
install further generating plant has therefore 

en deferred and it is now estimated that 
an amount of about £850,000 will be required 
to build the dam wall and install the neces- 
sary transformers and transmission lines. The 
date of ‘Starting on the dam wall depends on 
our being able to complete the necessary 
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formalities to clear the area for flooding, and 
on negotiations with the Broken Hill Munici- 
pality from whom the company hopes to 
obtain a loan of £400,000, which will materi- 
ally assist in providing the capital sums 
required. 


The capital expenditure has still to be met 
and it was, therefore, decided to appropriate 
£500,000 from profit to meet the capital 
expenditure of £522,000 during the year, 
and to carry forward most of the amount of 
about £200,000 available from last year’s 
appropriation so as to spread the burden 
of providing the capital required for the 
Mita Hills Dam and other essential projects. 
We were able to do this and to recommend 
a final dividend of 10d. per share which 
together with the interim dividend of 5d. 
makes a total of Is. 3d. for the year, the 
same dividend as for 1955. 


IRON DUKE MINE 


Last year I referred to the possibility of 
disposing of the Company’s Iron Duke 
pyrites mine. This property is a very small 
mine near Salisbury with a small ore reserve 
capable of producing some 70,000 tons of 
pyrites a year. Even if contracts for the 
supply of pyrites to consumers in Southern 
Rhodesia were secured, the operations at 
the mine would result in only a small annual 
profit for the Company and it is moreover 
too far from Broken Hill for its operations 
to be economically conducted. Negotiations 
for the sale of the property were therefore 
continued during the year. 
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It is hoped that a price of £150,000 will 
be obtained. In this event, this amount 
will be usefully employed towards meet- 


ing the capital expenditure to which I have 
referred. 


The production of cadmium started during 
the year, and about 52 tons were produced 
mostly from accumulated stocks. Normal 
production in future is expected to be about 
2 tons per month. 


MINE’S LIFE EXTENDED 


The known life of the Mine is continually 
being extended by the exploration work 
being carried out. I recall that in 1948 the 
ore reserve was 2,618,000 tons, and in 1949 
the Chairman at the time stated that the 
Mine had at least 15 years’ life. Since then 
the Mine has continued to produce for 8 
years and the proved and indicated ore re- 
serves now stand at 3,357,000 short tons of 
ore. I have no doubt that as our explora- 
tions proceed this tonnage will be further 
increased. The future is therefore assured, 
and although it is probable that the price 
of the principal metals produced will be 
subjected to the normal influences which 
affect the metal markets, there are indications 
that prices will remain at a level which will 
continue to provide a satisfactory profit on 
our operations. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the London office of 
the company, 40 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 














| Gestetner | 





LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N.1!7 





and accessories. 


Far East, and many countries in Europe. 
throughout the organisation. 


The Company manufactures the world-famous “Gestetner” Duplicating Machine 
It has branches throughout the United Kingdom and subsidiary com- 
panies or representatives in all parts of the British Commonwealth, in the Americas, the 


Extensive servicing facilities are available 





SUMMARISED CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS AT 30th MARCH, 1957 





£ 
Issued Capital 2,366,880 
Capital Reserves in ee Pe 477,025 
Revenue Reserves and Unappro- 
priated Profits he aed 1,818,688 
Amounts set aside 694,814 
Debenture oa idan ue ‘is 495,000 
Outside Shareholders’ Interests an 558 
£5,852,965 








Dividends Net by Gestetner Limited : 
Preference... ou aie 
Ordinary ... 


Retained in the Group 


Net Group Profit for the year, after Taxation, Provision for Staff Pensions, etc. 


£ £ 
Fixed Assets at cost ... 3,514,896 
Less: Accumulated de- 
preciation «-- 1,708,550 
———_ 1,806,346 
Patents and Goodwill 1 
Subsidiaries not  con- 
solidated aie oa 272,511 
Excess of Current Assets 
over Current Liabilities 3,774,107 
£5.852.965 
£597,471 
£ 19,406 
167,347 
—_—- 186,753 
£410,718 





Gestetner Works, Tottenham, London, N.17. 





Copies of the Accounts and Chairman’s Statement may be obtained from the Secretary, 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD NEW 


The Annual General Meeting of the Atlas 
Assurance Company Limited will be held 
on May 3lst at the Company’s Head Office, 
92 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment to Shareholders by the Chairman, Mr. 
Rudolph E. F. de Trafford, OBE, which has 
been circulated with the Report, Accounts 
and Balance Sheets for the year ended Dec- 
ember 31, 1956: 


Before proceeding to give shareholders an 
account of our rather mixed fortunes during 
1956 there are certain matters to which I 
should refer. 


Shareholders will be interested to know 
that in the United States we have com- 
menced Accident Department operations— 
better known there as Casualty business. 


The use of atomic energy in the industrial 
field is a problem to which we as a com- 
pany, in association with others whose 
purpose it is to provide insurance protection 
wherever the need for it may present itself, 
are continuing to give close attention, both 
in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. It is 
an international »* ect and we shall play our 
appropriate part in catering for it interna- 
tionally, naturally with a careful watch on the 
liabilities which we assume. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1956 £6,265,398 
Net Premium Income 1955 £6,237,496 


Increase £27,902 


As will be seen, our premium income in 
1956 was a little higher than in 1955. Our 
profit, amounting to £34,129 only (.5 per 
cent), as compared with £384,686 (6.1 per 
cent) in 1955, was very meagre. No con- 
flagrations or other spectacular events were 
responsible for our experience last year and 
I would be more inclined to attribute this, 
partly at least, to the general tempo of the 
age in which we live and to the hazards 
which in one way and another are to be asso- 
ciated with modern-day industrial develop- 
ment and progress. 


Our home business, after a series of satis- 
factory years, went badly. In the United 
States, although hurricanes caused us less 
trouble than in recent years, we again had 
an unhappy time from an underwriting point 
of view. On the other hand, our business 
derived from the Commonwealth and else- 
where overseas fortunately continued to run 
well and was in fact responsible for our fin- 
ishing up with an overall profit, small 
though it was. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1956 £3,311,714 
Net Premium Income 1955 £3,015,761 


Increase £295,953 


In these days of continually growing road 
transport of various kinds it was perhaps 
inevitable that this increased income should 
have come very largely from motor business. 
There was, however, a welcome expansion 
both at home and overseas of other classes of 
business. Our motor business has continued 
to run at a growing loss in spite of increases 
in rates of premium which have been intro- 
duced in recent years in various parts of the 


LIFE BUSINESS 


world. There does not seem to be any doubt 
at all that rates—as I indicated in my state- 
ment relating to our 1955 Accounts—are still 
too low, both in this country and elsewhere, 
and that this is a situation which must be 
remedied. 


In closing another difficult year with a 
profit of £102,565 (3.10 per cent), as com- 
pared with £70,343 (2.33 per cent) in 1955, 
I think we have cause for some satisfaction. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 





Net Premium Income 1956 £798,221 
Net Premium Income 1955 £776,478 
Increase £21,743 


Although the income derived from our 
cargo account was lower than in the previous 
year this was more than offset by an increase 
in hull premiums due to new vessels coming 
on the market and to increases in the insured 
values of old tonnage. Claims paid on 
account of 1956 and previous years exceeded 
by approximately £87,000 the corresponding 
payments in 1955. 


With regard to marine insurance market 
conditions generally, although in the hull 
market there is at least a degree of steadiness, 
I fear that this cannot be said of the cargo 
market. Rates are pared as an almost every- 
day occurrence while at the same time the 
width of the cover given continues to grow, 
so much so that one wonders to what extent 
the hazards that, come to be covered can 
really be counted amongst—to use the 
language of the marine insurance policy—the 
adventures and perils which underwriters are 
contented to bear! In this context the 
mounting marine casualties in 1956 certainly 
do not bring any comfort. 


The sum of £150,000 has been transferred 
to Profit and Loss Account, leaving the 
Marine Fund at the end of the year at 
£1,300,416, which is a strong position. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In 1956 the Life Department’s new busi- 
ness was a record. Net new sums assured 
amounted to £11,617,260, £44 million more 
than in 1955, and new deferred annuities 
were issued for £630,959 per annum, £63,360 
per annum more than. in 1955, 


The expense ratio last year was £12 5s. 3d. 
per cent, as against £11 10s. 8d. per cent 
in 1955. 

The actuarial valuation as at December 31 
last revealed a surplus of £562,638 including 
£104,901 brought forward from the previous 
year. £175,000 has been transferred to the 
Investment Reserve and, after providing for 
interim bonuses and bonuses on reassurances 
received from other companies, a balance of 
£382,093 has been carried forward. 


The Fund at the end of the year amounted 
to £31,169,135, an increase of £2,134,327 in 
the year. The gross rate of interest earned 
was £5 7s. 7d. per cent and the net rate 
£4 8s. 6d. per cent. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


After providing for the dividend at the 
rate of 3s. 6d. per share, Is. 6d. per share 
of which was paid in November last, the 
carry-forward amounts tu £1,435,384. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CERTIFIED AND 
CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


MR A. C. S. MEYNELL’S ADDRESS 


The fifty-second Annual General Meeting 
of the Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants was held in London on Apcil 
30, 1957. Mr A. C. S. Meynell, FACCA, 
was in the Chair. 


In the course of his address he said: The 
membership of the Association continues to 
show a satisfactory rate of advancement. [ 
had hoped that at this meeting I might have 
been in a position to report that we had 
achieved our 10,000th member. But I am 
afraid that that particular goal still eludes us, 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING SCHEMES 


Apprenticeship training schemes in 
industry continue to develop along very 
favourable lines. There are now a number 
of companies of international repute—as well 
as others less well known—which are run- 
ning such schemes in connection with the 
Association’s examinations. 


PERSONAL PENSIONS SCHEME 


One noteworthy feature of our pension 
scheme—and one which, so far as I know, 
does not appear in any other—is the fact 
that benefits under it are available not only 
to members of the Association but also to 
non-members, provided always that these 
non-members are themselves in the employ 
of a certified accountant. This we hope will 
provide some reasonable scope for those 
practising members who, although their 
staffs are perhaps not large enough to justify 
a formal pension scheme, may nevertheless 
wish their employees to have the advantage 
of what is becoming a desirable benefit. 


THE BUDGET 


Professional and business men will wel- 
come the Chancellor’s decision to set up 4 
committee to enquire into the workings of 
our monetary and credit system. That 
decision is an extremely wise one and at the 
same time is most necessary. There is, 
perhaps, no department of our economy 
which calls for more constructive thinking at 
the present timé, especially as the Govern- 
ment itself, has, by force of circumstances, 
become one of the largest of industrial 
investors. 


On the other hand we are bound to feel a 
sense of deep disappointment at the Chan- 
cellor’s unwillingness to restore investment 
allowances or to take any steps to level up 
rates of profits tax. Mr Thorneycroft’s view 
that there are no signs of stagnation in 
investment is difficult to reconcile with the 
facts. The rate of investment in plant and 
machinery flagged noticeably in 1956. It 
seems likely to continue to do so this yeat 
and the recent Board of Trade survey 
building plans shows that investment there 
is also falling. At the same time the level of 
industrial production has become almost 
stationary. 


The assistance to be given to overseas 
trade corporations in competing with more 
lowly taxed competitors will be gencrally 
welcome. It will raise overseas earnings, but 
the concession applies only if those profits 
are kept overseas and may therefore encour- 
age overseas investment. That can be a very 
good thing, but not if it provides any serious 
competition to the demands of home invest- 
ment. 
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JOHN BARKER & 
COMPANY 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The sixty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of John Barker & Company Limited was held 
on April 26th in London. 


Mr Trevor A. Bowen, DL, JP (the Chair- 
man), in the course of his speech said: The 
result of the year’s trading operations of John 
Barker & Company Limited is a net profit, 
before taxation, of £707,895. Of this amount, 
taxation absorbs £396,969 (or 56 per cent) 
leaving a balance profit of £310,926. 


There is a combination of several causes 
which contribute to the lower profits, the 
main ones being dislocation of departments 
due to rebuilding, petrol rationing, and the 
considerable rise in working expenses, such 
as salaries and wages, rates and general 
expenses, 


Our Stores are located outside the area in 
which are found the theatres, restaurants, and 
other forms of entertainment which act as a 
magnet to the public. To offset this natural 
draw to the West End and its shops, we have 
created a shopping centre in Kensington 
which we know, from the goodwill built up 
over many years, has appealed to the general 
public because here can be obtained all types 
of merchandise of excellent quality, at the 
lowest possible price. 


Through our concerted efforts, Barkers, 
Derry & Toms and Pontings are household 
names, known throughout the country and 
indeed throughout the world, and we will 
do our best to maintain the reputation and 
success so justly gained, of which we are 
very proud. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HUDSON’S BAY 
COMPANY 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The two hundred and_ eighty-eighth 
Annual General Court of the Governor and 
Company of Adventurers of England trading 
into Hudson’s Bay was held on May 2nd, 
in London, Mr W. J. Keswick, the Governor, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated report for the year ended January 31 
1957: Canada achieved a record output of 
goods and services in 1956 and the Company’s 
profits reflected this prosperity as well as the 
strength of its organisation. Net profit after 
taxes of £1,854,000 was £2,170,000, or 7s. 9d. 
per share. Trading dividends paid and pro- 
posed amount to 15 per cent being 3s. per 
share gross or ls. 83d net after United King- 
dom Tax. The same distribution as last year 
is proposed from the Land Account of 2} per 
cent (6d per share). 


The most important projects were the 
completion of the Edmonton store extension, 
the Calgary “Parkade,” the Calgary store 
extension which will be finished in 1957, and 
four new Bay Stores. 


The Department Stores had another good 
year with an improvement in sales better 
than the ‘reported average national increase. 


The Fur Trade Department, which in- 
cludes the Fur Sales operations, also had a 
successful year. 


With the Wholesale Department the wel- 
come improvement in profit is an indication 
of success towards overcoming the problems 
of this highly competitive business. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JOSIAH PARKES AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Union Locks 
and Brassfoundry) 


The ordinary annual general meeting of 
Josiah Parkes and Sons Limited was held on 
April 25th at Willenhall, Staffs, Mr Cyril W. 
Parkes, JP (chairman and joint managing 
director), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


Your company has again enjoyed a success- 
ful year’s trading. The sales of UNION Locks 
and Brassfoundry in 1956 were higher than 
ever before. The factories were fully employed 
during the whole of the year; in fact at Willen- 
hall they were overfull for most of the time, 
and it is clear that further expansion of capa- 
city must be considered in the near future, 
even to cater efficiently with the existing load. 
We have continued the development of new 
and improved products, and purchased last 
year the patents and manufacturing rights of 
the BESCOT door closer, which is being mar- 
keted under our own UNION Trade Mark. 
We have also acquired the whole of the 
undertaking of Edwin Showell and Sons 
Limited, of Stirchley, Birmingham, who 
manufacture Brassfoundry. 


The net profit before tax at £266,990 is 
higher by £40,031 than in the previous year, 
an increase of 174 per cent. After taxation, 
the amount left for the company is £130,170 
against £117,359 in 1955. The proportion 
of profit taken in tax is 51 per cent against 
48 per cent in the previous year. 


The beginning of 1957 has been encourag- 
ing, with demand maintained at a high level. 


The report was adopted and a total dis- 
tribution of 15 per cent approved. 








UNION CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR YEAR 1956 


After providing £486,100 for United Kingdom taxation the profit for the year is £1,973,473, plus 
£392,103 brought forward, making a total of €2,365,576. The Directors have placed £1,000,000 to 
General Reserve Account and £175,000 to the credit of Exploration Reserve Account and have declared 
a final dividend of 2s. 0d. United Kingdom currency per share, less United Kingdom Income Tax, 
absorbing £534,750, leaving £388,451 to be carried forward. 

With a view to conserving the cash resources of the Corporation the Directors, as indicated above, 
have transferred £1,000,000 to General Reserve Account bringing the balance on that Account to 
£2,300,000 at the end of the year. 

The final dividend of 2s. 0d. per share less tax was declared on 20th March, 1957, and makes, with 
the interim dividend of 1s. 0d. per share less tax, a total dividend of 3s. Od. per share less tax for the 
year compared with 2s. 9d. per share less tax for the previous year. 

Holdings of shares, debentures and other securities have been taken into the Accounts at cost or 
under but in no case above the market value of December 31st last, or, where no market price exists, above 
the Directors’ valuation. The Directors, as on other occasions, have thought it expedient to write down 
the book cost of certain holdings below both cost and market price to allow for the wasting nature of 
4 substantial part of the Corporation’s portfolio. To this end they have charged the Profit and Loss 
Account with £150,000. 


m A copy of the Corporation’s Annual Trade Cycles Chart, revised to date, is enclosed with the 
port. 
GOLD MINING INTERESTS 


Summary of the operating results for the past year of the Companies operating in the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State in which the Corporation is largely concerned :— 





























East Geduld The Marievale | St. Helena | Van Dyk 
Geduld Proprietary | Grootvlei Consoli- Gold Consoli- 
Mines, Mines, Proprietary dated Mines, dated 
. Mines, Mines, Ltd. Mines, 
Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. 
eletlagpacsies % 
na 1,720,000 | 1,245,000 | 2,344,000 855,000 | 1,312,000 | 953,000 
ield per ton, dwt. ......0 6.18 3.1 4.31 5.25 6.81 3.24 
Working Costs, per ton ... | 32s. 10d. 34s, 3d. 30s. 5d. ¥ 40s. 114. | 40s. 24. 
Fating Profit, per ton... | 44s. 11d. 5s. 8d. . Od. 24s. 11d. 32s. 1d. Qs. 8d. 
= Working Profit ...... 861, £354,000 | £2,781,000 | £1,065,000 | 22,106,000 | £30,000 
Net Profit ...........src000 000 | £1,399,000 £572,000 | £2,039,000 | £51,000 
Dividends: Total............ £1,912, 21,041,000 | 21,382,000 £506,000 — 
Per Stock Unit or Share ... | 14s. 3d. 5d. 2s. 3d. oe on 





in The net profit figures include revenue from. other sources. Thus East Geduld Mines’ dividend 
come in 1956 on its stockholding in The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines was £64,960 and Geduld Proprietary 


ines’ dividend income in 1956 on its stockholdings in East Geduld Mines and The Grootvlei Pro- 
prietary Mines was £746,347. 


ST. HELENA GOLD MINES.—At the end of February, 1957, the new vertical shaft (No. 2) had 

reached a depth of 4,175 feet below surface, the Basal Reef having been intersected at 4,097 feet. The 

t is being continued to 5,500 feet. The extension to the Reduction Plant was completed during the 

year, mereasing its nominal capacity to 125,000 tons per month. In March of this year the Company 
eclared a further dividend of 9d. per share. 

WINKELHAAK MINE 

of 1,210 and 1,472 feet re: 


S.—During the year the two small vertical shafts were sunk to depths 
Development from these wi 


spectively and einking of the ancillary ventilation winzes was completed. 
yon nt from nzes commenced in August and by the year-end a total of 3,765 feet had been 
pi Of this footage 1,075 feet were on Kimberley Reef and sampled, disclosing 470 feet or 44% 
chats nd everaging 484 inch-dwt. The majority of the necessary buildings, machinery and plant for 
re a ing and development work on this new property have been completed and good- progress has 

made with the provision of the necessary dation for E and Native employees. 


ee 
—_ 





THE WITHOK PROPRIETARY COMPANY.—During the year this Company, in which the 
Corporation continues to hold a substantial interest, sold to the S.A. Land and Exploration Company, 
Limited, its entire fixed property on the Farm Withok No. 7, district Brakpan, consisting of 2.200 
morgen of Freehold Land and 2,628 morgen of Mineral Rights. The consideration payable is £437,500. 
The purchaser has also refunded to the Company expenditure incurred by it on prospecting operations 
amounting to £87,500. 

Interests in Gold Mining Companies not under the administration of the Corporation. 

STILFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY.—There was a further increase in profits from gold 
and uranium production during the year and two dividends totalling 1s. Od. per share were declared. 
The ore reserves at 3lst December last were estimated to amount to 4,286,000 tons with a value of 
9.54 dwt. per ton over a stoping width of 38.1 inches. 

WESTERN HOLDINGS.—During the year ended 30th September, 1956, the 
increased substantially and there was an improvement in the grade of ore milled. 
was £2,302,445 and two dividends totalling 3s. 6d. per share were declared. 
2s. Od. per share was declared in March of this year. 


rate of milling 
The working profit 
A further dividend of 


OTHER MINING INTERESTS 

SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—This Company earned a Working Profit of £1,497,000 
in the year ended 30th September, 1956, and paid a dividend of 4s. 6d. per 10/- Stock unit in respect 
of that year compared with 4s. Od. per unit for the previous year. The mill again treated a record 
tonnage and ore reserves at the end of the year were estimated at 5,073,000 metric tons. 

CHROME MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA.—As a result of an improved demand for the Company's 
higher grade ores and a small increase in railings and shipments, the net profit for the year ended 
30th June, 1956, was £127,721, or more than double that for the previous year. The Company declared 
a maiden dividend of 6d. per share in September last. 

The Corporation is also interested, inter alia, in the following Company :— 

TSUMEB CORPORATION.—The Corporation's interest in this Company is approximately 
9 per cent. The net profit for the year ended 30th June, 1956, was £8,021,916 compared with £4,089,103 
for the previous year, and dividends totalling 35s. 0d. per share were declared. Dividends totalling 
35s. Od. per share have been declared during the first nine monthe of the current financial year. 


OTHER INTERESTS 

BAY HALL TRUST.—The net profit for 1956 was £132,417. A dividend of 16 per cent. less tax 
was declared compared with 15 per cent. less tax for the previous year. The sum of €25,000 was placed 
to General Reserve and the amount carried forward increased from £119,727 to £130,144. The Trust’s 
investments as at 3lst December last showed an appreciation of £889,378 over book cost of £1,921,831. 
The 3} per cent. Series “A” Registered Debentures were redeemed at par at the end of the year. 

BRITISH ENKA.—The net profit for 1955 was £236,565 compared with £305,777 in 1954. After 
adding £41,123 in respect of taxation and other provisions made in previous years and no longer required, 
transferring £200,000 to General Reserve and paying a dividend of 8 per cent. involving a net outlay of 
£86,250, £180,907 remained to be carried forward. The results of operations in 1956 have not yet been 
published. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES.—After providing for taxation and 
depreciation the net profit for the year ended 31st December, 1956, was £489,078 as compared with 
£309,352 for the previous year. A dividend of 2s. 0d. per share has been declared. The Company's 
output of both white and kraft papers increased during the year and efforts are being made further to 
increase efficiencies and output. As part of the latter programme a medium sized paper machine has 
been ordered for the Tugela Mill. 


EXPLORATION 
In the Kinross area further drilling was carried out on that portion of the holdings of Capital 
Mining Areas and Acacia Mines which had previously yielded encouraging results. This work has given 
some further encouragement and is continuing. As indicated last year, however, the amount of drilling 
involved is considerable and will take some time to complete. 


In addition the Corporation is actively engaged in other exploration in the Union of South Africa 
and elsewhere. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained on application at the London Office, Princes 
House, 95, Gresham Street, E.C.2. 
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CITY DEEP, LIMITED 


MR N. W. S. LEWIN’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-sixth Ordinary General Meeting 
of shareholders will be held in Johannesburg 
on May 7, 1957. The following is an extract 
from the circulated statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr N. W. S. Lewin, dated April 30, 
1957: 


WORKING RESULTS 


The ore milled, at 1,851,000 tons, was 
85,000 tons less than in 1955. The yield 
improved from 3.797 dwt to 3.862 dwt per 
ton milled. There was a slight increase in 
the average amount per ounce. received for 
gold. The working revenue, at 48s. 7d. per 
ton, was 10d. per ton greater than in the 
previous year. Working costs at 47s. 7d. were 
only Id. per ton milled higher than in 1955 
and the working profit rose from £23,435 to 
£90,180. 


ACCOUNTS 


To the working profit was added a credit 
adjustment of £6,967 in respect of pneumo- 
coniosis liabilities, interest received amounting 
to £20,754 and £6,138 being the difference 
between sundry items detailed in the Income 
and Expenditure Account, making a total 
profit for the year, before taxation, of 
£124,039. This, together with the unappro- 
priated balance of £690,411 brought forward 
from the previous year, gave a total of 
£814,450, which was dealt with as follows: 
Dividend No. 71 of 6d. per share 

totalled £50,671 
A transfer to Capital Reserve in 

respect of expenditure on mining 

assets, less realisation of trade 

investments absorbed 
and provision for taxation amounted 


64,562 
47 


nL a i eee ae nee 115,280 
and leaving an  unappropriated 
balance to be carried forward to 
the current year’s accounts of ... 


699,170 
£814,450 


The unappropriated balance, together with 
Retiring Gratuities and Abnormal Costs 
Reserves, was represented by net current 
assets totalling £930,436 as detailed in the 
Balance Sheet. 





PNEUMOCONIOSIS 


The proportion of the outstanding liabili- 
ties under the Pneumoconiosis Act, 1956, 
which the Company would be called upon 
to pay in order to meet future pneumoconiosis 
compensation in the event of the mine being 
closed down, has been finally determined at 
£545,055, a decrease of £9,008 compared with 
the previous apportionment as at March 31, 
1955. 


POSITION AT THE MINE 


The intensified development and _ shaft 
sinking programme of recent years was eased 
somewhat during the past year with a conse- 
quent reduction in the footages accomplished 
in each category of work. The total footage 
developed was 12,173 feet less at 48,398 feet. 
The payable ore developed, at 871,300 tons, 
was greater by 29,200 tons than in 1955, but 
the value at 5.2 dwt was 0.9 dwt per ton 
lower. At the bottom of the mine develop- 
ment results on the Main Reef Leader 
horizon showed no marked change from those 
of the previous year and continue to be 
satisfactory. 
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In view of the possibility that payable 
values may persist beyond the present 
southern boundary of the Company’s mining 
property, the permission of the Government 
was sought and has recently been granted to 
prospect in that area. The work will be 
undertaken in due course and if results 
warrant it, an application for a lease over 
additional claims will be made. 


It will be some time before the question 
of the resumption of the sinking of K1 Sub- 
Incline Shaft can be considered as this will 
depend on the results of development from 
the pilot winze which is being sunk to test 
the reef on the other side of the Vierfontein 
dyke. The total footage sunk in Sub-Incline 
shafts during the year amounted to 1,473 feet 
or nearly 1,000 feet less than in 1955. The 
maintenance of a satisfactory ore reserve, 
however, may call for some increase in this 
footage. 


The reorganisation of the hoisting and 
pumping arrangements, mentioned in my 
Statement last year, has made satisfactory 
progress. During the year two vertical and 
two incline shafts on the Nourse Section were 
stopped and since the year-end a further 
incline has ceased operating. Certain other 
technical improvements have also been car- 
ried out, including the extended employment 
of scraper winches in stoping, and modified 
stoping methods leading to a greater concen- 
tration of work and output. As a conse- 
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quence, the profit-earning ability of the mine 
has shown a welcome improvement and 
unless there is any marked change in the 
circumstances governing the mine, there are 
some grounds for confidence in future opera- 
tions. 


ORE RESERVE 


The available ore reserve, recalculated at 
the year end at 3,750,000 tons, was 83,000 
tons higher than at the end of 1955. The 
average value and stope width, however, 
decreased by 0.3 dwt to 5.9 dwt per ton and 
by 0.1 inch to 42.2 inches respectively. 


PROPERTY 


There is little further I can add to the 
remarks contained in the Directors’ Report 
concerning the proposed sale of approxi- 
mately 260 acres of the, Company’s freehold 
land to the City Council of Johannesburg. 
The Company has not been informed what 
progress the Commission, which has been 
appointed by the Administrator to examine 
the merits of the Council’s scheme for the 
new market, is making. As the scheme 
presents numerous problems, it may be 
some time before the Commission has 
completed its investigations and is in a 
position to submit its recommendations to 
the Administrator. 








RUGBY PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


RECORD RESULTS 
MR HALFORD REDDISH’S SPEECH 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Rugby Portland Cement Company Limited 
will be held on May 31, 1957. The follow- 
ing are extracts from the speech of the 
Chairman, Mr Halford Reddish. 


The year 1956 was not by any means an 
easy one, with many problems ranging from 
the extreme frost of February to the effects of 
the Suez crisis in the autumn, and with 
shrinking profit margins in both the home 
and, export trades: a year perhaps of con- 
solidation rather than of any particularly 
exciting step forward. 


At our Southam Works the new kiln and 
ancillary plant which were being erected 
during 1956 have just come into production. 


The so-called “ Profits” Tax with all its 
iniquitous and inequitable features is still 
with us. Nevertheless we feel that the time 
has come when some increase in the dividend 
on the Ordinary shares should be made. I 
have pointed out before that profits which 
are not distributed but “ploughed back” 
into the business are in effect fresh capital 
subscribed by the holders of the Ordinary 
shares and that they are entitled to a proper 
return on that additional capital. That in 
itself is justification—if such be needed—for 
an increase in the rate of dividend: and we 
are not to be deflected from that view by any 
outside influences. But to do anything 
approaching justice is costly so long as the 
so-called “ Profits” Tax takes 27 per cent of 
the gross amount of the dividend. It is 
monstrously unfair to that section of the 
population on which all of us in industry 
depend for our jobs—the risk-taking in- 
vestors in ordinary shares, who are thus 
singled out for penal treatment. And there is 
still this quite anachronistic distinction for 
income tax purposes between earned and 
“unearned” income. If the nation is to sur- 
vive we need a rapid return to those old 


virtues of hard work and thrift. We need 
hard work: we need savings. Yet the man 
who practises those virtues and then invests 
his savings is told that his dividends are 
“unearned.” Some more realistic approach 
is surely necessary in these times. 


ORDINARY AND “A” DIVIDENDS 


A dividend on the Ordinary shares of 
ls. 15d. per share is in reality one of 6.36 
per cent on the book value of the equity 
capital employed in the business. If the 
present day value of the assets were sub- 
stituted the real rate of dividend would be 
about 3.7 per cent. That portion of the 
dividend on the Ordinary shares attribut- 
able to the home market profit represents 
a littl more than one penny per cwt 
bag of cement. 


An increase in the dividend on the “A” 
shares is also recommended. £91,170 (gross) 
is now carried forward to the credit of the 
“A” shares and is available for future 
distribution. 


Of the Group net profit of £1,093,436, 
the manufacture and sale of cement in 
the home market accounted for 39 per 
cent. The balance was derived from exports, 
investments, and subsidiaries at home and 
abroad. 


For the first three months of the current 
year our profit on the manufacture and sale 
of cement in the home market is slightly 
down ; but the production, deliveries and 
profits of the Group as a whole are up in 
a with the first three months of 

6. 


Our national economy is still balanced on 
a knife edge and leaves no room for com- 
placency. The action taken by the Govern- 
ment to reduce expenditure, to cease the 
over-straining of our resources, to begin the 
lightening of our burden of taxation, must be 
warmly welcomed by all thinking men. 





Copies of the full speech may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Crown 
House, Rugby. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


PROFIT IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The seventy-sixth Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation Limited will be held on 
May 29th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Lord Knollys, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1956: 


The premiums of our Group at 
£34,596,000 showed an_ increase of 
£2,522,000 ayer those for 1955, and the 
combined trading profit, after deduction of 
tax, was £640,508. A final dividend of 4s. 
per share is recommended by the Directors, 
making, with the interim dividend of ls. 6d 
per share, 5s. 6d. per share for the year. The 
total of our Share Capital and published 
Reserves, including Carry Forward, now 
stands at £8,787,268. 


Fire-—The 1956 results of Fire insurance 
for all insurers in the United States were 
probably the worst for at least a quarter of 
a century. It was not therefore surprising 
that the loss of £304,000 on our Fire account 
was primarily attributable to our United 
States branch. 


Its Fire premium income increased, how- 
ever, by over £700,000, and therefore not 
only is a part of the book loss accounted for 
by additions to reserves, but also there is on 
our ledgers additional business on which we 
may expect to earn profits in the years to 
come. 


In the United Kingdom for the first time 
for many years we made no profit, and what 
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turned the scales against us was the cost of 
claims for frost damage in the early months 
of the year. Elsewhere generally we made 
profits, and in all our major branches we 
increased our premium income. 


Accident.—Our experience on this account 
was satisfactory, and it exhibits the value of 
possessing a strong and healthy Accident 
account in a year that is generally unfavour- 
able for Fire business. In the United States, 
where our Accident business is extensive, 
whereas Motor business had been profitable 
and Workmen’s Compensation unprofitable 
in 1955, in 1956 it was the other way round. 
The remaining Accident lines written by our 
United States branch turned out well for us, 
as usual. 


In Canada our Accident account was again 
successful, though we were only able to break 
even on our Motor business there. 


On our United Kingdom Accident account 
in all we made a fair profit, besides adding 
satisfactorily to our premium income. It was 
disappointing only in that our Motor busi- 
ness, in spite of the rate increases to which I 
referred last year, was again unremunerative. 


Life-—Net new business of our associated 
Life Office, the Clerical, Medical & General 
Life Assurance Society, was £10,126,498 for 
the year. The premium income increased to 
£2,981,760, and the gross rate of interest 
earned on investments rose to the record 
figure of £5 17s. 2d. per cent. 


_ Investments.—The _ Corporation’s total 
investments,. including property and 
associated and _ subsidiary companies, 


amounted to £41,722,433, which represents 
an increase of £2,314,899 over the figure at 
the end of 1955. Our total investments were 
still worth a good deal more at market prices 
at December 31st last than this figure, which 
represents their book value in our Balance 
Sheet. 
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ENGINEERING 
COMPONENTS LIMITED 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
was held on April 30th in London, Mr C. C. 
Griffith, MC (the chairman) presiding. 


_The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


My half-yearly Report whilst envisaging « 
drop in our profits, did not anticipate the 
Suez crisis and the serious effect it could 
have on your Company’s output and earnings. 


Sales during the first six months compared 
very favourably with 1955, bearing in mind 
the conditions existing, and it was not until 
September that we saw a serious fall in 
sales and with this, keener competition 
than ever, while all the time costs tended 
to rise. Another factor has been the fall 
in the price of one of our principal raw 
materials, 


The profit of £418,251 is after allocating 
£26,000 as Bonus to Employees and £4,000 
to the Educational Welfare and Social Fund. 


Taxation takes £232,526, and the Sub- 
sidiary Companies retain £6,489, leaving your 
Company a net profit of £179,236. 

Sales in the export sphere have proved 
remarkably good. 


Our constant endeavours are to produce 
better products, which include gaskets, 
gasket materials and air cleaners. 


Your Company is confident that the new 
products we are producing, and the fields 
we are exploring outside the Motor Industry, 
will in the future maintain the position that 
your Company has enjoyed for so many 
years. 


The report was adopted and the total 
dividend of 15 per cent approved. 


























PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chairman: GEOFFREY KITCHEN, T.D., M.A. 


Points from the Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet for the year ending 3ist December, 1956 








TOTAL ASSETS £243,834,360 





GROSS INCOME £50,992,588 








INVESTMENTS 


policies issued amounted to £72,168 


millions). The total new annuities of 
to £460,378 per annum. 











The Assets show an increase of £13,614,962. The valuation 
of the investments taking Stock Exchange securities at middle 
market prices showed a comfortable margin compared with 
the values shown in the Balance Sheet after taking into 
account the Investments Reserve Funds. 


LIFE BRANCHES 


In the two Life Branches the total sums assured on new 
,907 compared with 
£60,141,962 for 1955 and the total sums assured and bonuses 
in force (including the Capital Redemption Fund), amounted 
to over €582 millions (an increase for the year of over £38 


CHIEF OFFICES : 


In this Branch 


all kinds amounted 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


the premium 


REVERSIONARY BONUSES 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—A reversionary bonus of £2 Os. Od. 
per £100 sum assured or annuity on United Kingdom 
policies entitled to participate in full profits. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—A sum of £2,372,041 has been 
allocated to provide bonuses and other benefits to 
policyholders in the Industrial Branch making a total 
allocation up to date of £28,760,279. 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I. 






income was 


£8,85 1,588. 
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INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The seventy-sixth annual meeting of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in Eng- 
land and Wales was held on May Ist in 
London. Mr A. S. H. Dicker, the President, 
in the course of his address, said: 


MEMBERSHIP 


On January Ist this year our membership 
totalled 19,414. Since then we have admitted 
the successful candidates in the Final exami- 
nation held last November and we are there- 
fore now approaching 20,000. This is a 
remarkable achievement, bearing in mind the 
stringent requirements for admission on 
which the Institute has insisted throughout 
its seventy-seven years of existence. 


RECRUITMENT 


New registrations of articles are bein 
maintained consistently at a satisfactory level, 
but, as you all know, we are now passing 
through an era in which there is intense com- 
petition from industry for the better educated 
and abler school-leavers and _ university 
graduates. High initial remuneration must 
obviously be a great attraction for youngsters 
and it is therefore important that they should 
be encouraged to take other considerations 
into account, including the need for a really 
satisfying career. 


We have therefore prepared a small booklet 
of pocket size called WHY NOT BECOME 
A CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT? We 
have issued a large number of copies for 
sending to all public schools, all grammar 
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schools (whether boys, girls or mixed) and all 
youth employment officers—a total of over 
4,000 recipients. We hope it will be found 
attractive. It is intended as a first introduc- 
tion to the profession not only for pupils 
but also for those responsible for advising 
them. 


The Council would like to see a much 
higher proportion of university graduates 
among the Institute’s recruits. Personally I 
have no doubt that national service has 
played a major part in preventing any expan- 
sion of our recruitment from the universities. 
There must be a severe limit to the number 
of boys who are either willing or able finan- 
cially to contemplate waiting until they are 
over twenty-six years of age before they are 
in a position to earn their own living as 
qualified men. I hope, therefore, that when 
the Government decision to dispense with 
compulsory national service becomes effective 
it will have a noticeable effect upon the 
recruitment of graduates to the profession. 
We welcome the graduates of all United 
Kingdom universities, whatever subjects they 
have taken for their degree courses. 


THE BUDGET 


A President of the Institute has to avoid 
party politics and this makes it rather difficult 
nowadays to comment even on the Budget. 
I seem to remember a time when sixpence 
off the income tax was greeted with more or 
less universal joy and sixpence on the income 
tax was greeted with almost universal gloom. 
Nowadays it is well-nigh impossible for any 
Chancellor to introduce any change without 
being accused of adding insult to someone’s 
injury or adding cream to someone’s jam. 


Speaking purely as an accountant, I regard 
the Chancellor’s proposals this year as being 
steps in the correct direction. Relief for 
incomes in the early range of surtax was long 
overdue. 








BOWATER-EBURITE 


MERGER SUCCESS 


The Annual General Meeting of Bowater- 
Eburite, Limited, was held on April 30th in 
London. 


Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: I am particu- 
larly glad that I have sitting next to me my 
old friend and your former chairman, Mr 
J. F. Fielding, our president, thus assuring to 
us the continued benefit of his great know- 
ledge and experience of the industry in which 
we are engaged. 


Mr N. P. Gold and Mr H. Tomlinson, 
joint managing directors, from which office 
they recently retired, have agreed to continue 
to serve as directors of the company, so that 
we shall also continue to enjoy the benefit of 
their experience. These three men have 
constituted a great team. It will be our 
endeavour to follow the pattern that they 
have set by the yet further development of 
our interests. 


IMPORTANT NEW 
PLANT 


1956 was a great and memorable year in 
the history of your company ; the highlight 
was of course the merger of the Bowater 
interests in the corrugated container field 
with those of Eburife. This merger will be 


of the greatest possible benefit to Bowater- 
Eburite, for amongst other things it has 
brought into our fold one of the most modern 
corrugated container factories in this country. 
Furthermore, the new corrugated container 
plant under construction by Bowaters Fibre 





Containers at Ellesmere Port is now nearing 
completion and should be in operation within 
the next month or two. In equipment and 
efficiency it will be the equal of any plant 
of its kind in the world. This new plant 
is situated alongside the paper mills of the 
Mersey Division of Bowaters United King- 
dom Pulp and Paper Mills, with which com- 
pany we have entered into a favourable 
service agreement for the supply by it of the 
new plant’s requirements of steam, water and 
electrical energy. This arrangement has 
resulted in greatly reducing the capital 
expenditures that would otherwise have been 
involved had the plant been situated else- 
where. 


But for the merger, two such plants would 
have been built in the north west area, for 
you will recall that plans had already been 
drawn up by Eburite to build a similar 
plant, which would have resulted in costly 
competition between the two companies in 
that area. 


Our consolidated revenues for the year 
under review were the highest so far attained, 
amounting as they did to £1,463,000. The 
net income of your company for the year 
amounted to £701,000 by comparison with 
£592,000 for the previous year. 


It is highly gratifying that the board finds 
itself able to recommend a higher rate of 
dividend in respect of the first year’s opera- 
tion of the merged company. 


I have great confidence in the future of the 
industry in which we are engaged. It is my 
belief that the packaging industry is still in 
its infancy in this country and there is still 
great scope for its further expansion and 
development. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HANDLEY PAGE LIMITED 


QUANTITY PRODUCTION OF 
VICTOR BOMBER 


The annual general meeting of Handley 
Page Limited was held on April 29th in 
London, Sir Frederick Handley Page, CBE 
(chairman and managing director), pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from his review 
of the year’s operations: 


The development and quantity production 
of crescent-winged Victor strategic bombers 
for the Royal Air Force has been your Com- 
pany’s major activity during 1956 at its 
Cricklewood works and Radlett works and 
aerodrome. These long-range, high-flying, 
near-sonic aircraft are Britain’s premier V- 
bombers, They fly faster, farther and higher 
than any other contemporary type. The 
country’s deterrent strategy is largely based 
upon them. 


Flying trials of the Herald branchliner 
have been going well at our Woodley aero- 
drome and works. The Herald is now in 
production to meet the world-wide demand 
for airliners of this type. 


VICTOR 


The importance of the Victor in Britain’s 
defence armoury has been clearly stated by 
the Government. Recently, the Minister of 
Supply said he believed that the performance 
of our V-bombers was as good as, if not 
better than, anything the Americans were 
producing. 


The great development potential of the 
Victor makes it likely that even more for- 
midable bombers of this type will be 
produced in the years to come. 


BOAC is showing interest in an advanced 
civil development of the Victor. This will be 
an excellent aircraft for its routes in the 
early 1960s. 


HERALD 


Testing of the Herald is going well. It 
was awarded a special-category certificate of 
airworthiness last July. Following its 
tropical trials, which are due soon, it is 
expected that it will receive an unrestricted 
airworthiness certificate, which will enable 
the Herald to enter airline service. Its 
performance has been accurately determined 
and guarantees of its ability have been given 
to many operators. 


RESEARCH 


Structural and aerodynamic research 
during the year has been carried out both 
on supersonic civil and military aircraft and 
on the development of highly-efficient long- 
range transports for flight at subsonic speeds. 


In association with several other British 
aircraft constructors your company is investi- 
gating the design of a supersonic civil trans- 
port. 


FINANCE 


The group net profit, after providing 
£339,370 for taxation thereon, is £273,275. 

The net surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities has increased by £60,932 
to £2,712,719. 


It was decided to pay an interim dividend 
of 5 per cent on the ordinary stock of the 
company and to recommend a final dividend 
of 10 per cent, making 15 per cent for the 
year. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £130 MILLION 


INCREASED ORDINARY BRANCH 
BONUS 


The ninety-sixth annual general meeting 
was held on April 30th at the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, E.C. 


Mr E. H. Haynes, FIA, chairman and joint 
managing director, who presided, said: 

Our future is dependent on the Govern- 
ment’s.ability to stimulate investment and at 
the same time to keep consumer demand 
within the limits imposed by our capacity 
to export. Unless this is done there can be 
no question of improving our standard of 
living ; indeed, it will prove impossible to 
maintain the standard of living already 
enjoyed by the community. 


Organisations such as ours which have 
large funds for investment arising from the 
regular collection of small amounts at 
millions of homes all over the country are 
assuming an increasingly important place as 
providers of capital. In this way we help 
to ensure that the savings of the many are 
used to provide the capital which is essential 
for the development of the economy. 


Our field staff in their daily contact with 
the public inculcate the habit of thrift which 
is vital if consumer demand is to be kept 
within bounds. 


As many of you are aware, an extension of 
our Head Office building in Finsbury Square 
is in course of erection and will be ready 
for occupation around the end of the year. 
When completed this fine new building, 
which we intend to let, will provide one of 
the most modern and attractive office blocks 
in the neighbourhood of the City of London. 


PROGRESS OF BRANCHES 


The premium income in the Ordinary 
Branch (including consideration for annuities 
granted) amounted to £4,080,000, an increase 
of £118,000 over the previous year. The 
Fund at the end of the year amounted to 
£36,254,000, an increase of £1,457,000. 

On with-profit policies becoming claims, 
etc., during the current year the Interim 
Bonus will be at the rate of Two Pounds per 


cent in respect of each of the years 1956 and 
1957. 


In the Industrial Branch the premium 
income for the year amounted to £9,901,000, 
an increase of £308,000 over the previous 
year. Claims and surrenders amounted to 
£5,218,000. The Fund at the end of the 
year amounted to £84,877,000, an increase 
during the year of £5,176,000. 


Interim Bonus will be continued during the 
ensuing year at the same rate as the Rever- 
sionary Bonus declared for the period 1951- 
1955, namely One Pound Three Shillings 
per cent per annum upon the sum assured, 


The premium income in the General 
Branch for 1956 was £804,000, an increase 
of £74,000. 


_ The year 1956 has seen yet further expan- 
sion in the business we transact. The total 
mcome of the Society during the year was 
£20,104,000 while benefits paid to policy- 
holders amounted to £8,574,000. The total 
Payments to policyhelders since the incep- 
tion of the Society ameunt to more than 


£148 million. The report was unanimously 
adopted. 
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NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
LIFE SOCIETY 


Speaking at the one hundred and forty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Norwich Union 
Life Insurance Society, held at Norwich on 
April 30th, the President, Sir Robert Bignold, 
reported expansion in almost all sections of 
the society’s business. New assurance busi- 
ness at over £70 million showed an increase 
of nearly £2 million (despite the loss through 
nationalisation of the Indian tfolio), whilst 
the capital value of pension business totalled 
nearly £40 million, an increase of over 
£10 million. 


Total funds at £136 million were nearly 
£9 million up, while the net rate of interest 
earned had risen from {£4 4s 4d per cent 
to £4 7s 9d per cent. The expense ratio 
was -17.9 per cent compared with 18.6 per 
cent for 1955. 


Sir Robert said that at home as a result 
of the concessions afforded to the self- 
employed by the 1956 Finance Act, pension 
business amounting to approximately {7 
million had been’ underwritten. The 
Society had also been able to reduce the 
rates of premium in this country for 
non-participating whole-life and endowment 
insurances. 


FIRE SOCIETY 


At the one hundred and fifty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society Limited, the chairman, Sir Robert 
Bignold, said the accounts for 1956 revealed 
considerable expansion of premium income. 
The total at £17,912,775 showed an increase 
of £1,653,237 over 1955. 


Fire premiums totalled £7,318,321, an 
increase of £650,790, profit in this account 
being £269,467. Accident premiums advanced 
by £969,894 to £9,336,077, but the account 
showed a loss of £510,368. Marine premiums 
totalled £1,258,377 (£1,225,824 in 1955) and 
the transfer to profit and loss account was 
£75,000. 

The net transfer from profit and loss was 
£165,901, whilst interest earnings increased 
by £12,601 to £379,348 net, covering divi- 
dend requirements with a margin of £126,348. 


Total assets amounted to £24,034,625, an 
increase of £1,093,436. 
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INNS & COMPANY 


(Public Works Contractors, Asphalters, 
Sand and Gravel Pit and Quarry 
Owners) 


HIGH LEVEL OF TURNOVER 
MAINTAINED 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Inns & Company, Limited, was held on 
April 30th in London, Mr Walter Wallace 
(Joint Managing Director) presiding said: 
The Company has had another successful 
year’s trading. The high level of turnover 
reached in 1955 was maintained, the trading 
profit amounting to £684,050 as against 
£676,787, which is again the highest trading 
achievement of your Company. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows that 
the balance carried down after depreciation 
and other items amounts to £552,366 against 
£549,241 last year. The total amount re- 
quired for taxation is £301,500. The Capital 
and Revenue Reserves amount to £779,174. 


Current assets at the date of the Balance 
Sheet amounted to £1,343,525, of which 
£604,760 was represented by Balance at 
Bank and Cash in Hand. This latter figure 
has been reduced by payment of the taxation 
due January 1, 1957. You will gather that 
the Company continues to be in a strong 
financial and industrial condition, ready to 
satisfactorily compete with whatever trading 
it may undertake. 


You will have received Notice of 
Extraordinary General Meeting, from 
which you will observe that the Company 
has entered into contracts to purchase 
additional lands for the purpose of the 
Company’s trade. The acquisition of these 
various lands is very desirable if the Com- 
pany is to maintain its strong trading position. 


The purchase consideration is the sum of 
£400,000 based on the valuation received by 
the Company from Messrs Leopold Farmer 
& Sons and will be satisfied as to £150,000 
in cash and the balance by the issue of 
200,000 Ordinary shares of 4s, each in the 
capital of your Company. 


At the Extraordinary General Meeting you 
are asked to increase the capital of the Com- 
pany and to authorise a.Share bonus issue 
to the owners of Ordinary Shares of one new 
share for each Ordinary share held. 


The report was adopted and at a sub- 
sequent extraordinary general meeting the 
capital proposals were approved. 








The Times 
FURNISHING (HOLDINGS) 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of The 
Times Furnishing (Holdings) Limited was 
held on April 25th in London, Mr Henry 
Jacobs (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement : 


Results for the year 1956 are considered to 
be satisfactory, having regard to the credit 
squeeze, and the further restrictions upon 
Hire Purchase trading. 

Turnover of the group was in excess of the 
previous year. 

Profits before taxation £872,430, decreased 
£94,460. Profits after taxation £378,839, 
decreased £56,850. Excess of Current Assets 
over Current Liabilities £2,887,217, decreased 


£77,909. Fixed Assets £1,869,126, increased 
£270,589. General Reserves and Unappro- 
priated Profits £875,834, increased £200,216. 


The decrease in profits is attributable to 
rising working expenses, a heavy increase in 
Rates and to costs, incurred in the opening of 
new branches. 


The considerable increase in fixed assets 
includes new buildings for Furniture Stores 
at St Albans, Slough and Maidstone, 
expenditure upon the building and equipping 
of an important new production unit for 
Willerby Tailoring at Basildon New Town 
and the acquisition of sites for new Willerby 
shops. A large new furniture store will open 
at Watford in coming weeks. 


The opening months of 1957 have shown 
a marked improvement in turnover. 

The Directors have received unfailing 
loyalty and support from all members of the 


staff, and extend to them their warmest 
anks. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE SCOTTISH UNION 
AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MR CHARLES F, J. YOUNGER’S 
REVIEW 


The one hundred and thirty-second Annual 
General Meeting of The Scottish Union and 
National Insurance Company will be held in 
Edinburgh on May 22, 1957. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Charles F. J. 
Younger, DSO, TD, circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year 1956: 


The new Act of Parliament received the 
Royal Assent on July 5, 1956, and the Capital 
Reconstruction Scheme became effective on 
December 31, 1956. To achieve the objects 
embodied in the Scheme, a sum _ of 
£600,000 has been ttransferred from 
General Reserve and capitalised, thereby 
increasing the Paid-up Capital from £600,000 
to £1,200,000. 


The new life business completed, after 
deduction of reassurances, was more than 
£7,800,000, a new record for the Company. 
Despite the loss of the Indian business, as a 
result of the nationalisation of life business in 


General Insurance Account 
£211,800 to a total of £2,178,030. The Motor 
Account 
increase in both number and cost of motor 
claims, especially in Canada, but the results 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


that country, the Life and Annuity Funds 
have increased over the year by £1,616,501, 
and now amount to £23,592,741. 


The premium income in the Fire Depart- 


ment for the year 1956 amounted to 
£5,280,901, a decrease of £73,666 compared 
with 1955. The unfavourable underwriting 


experience in the USA continued throughout 
1956 and was common to most companies 
doing business in that territory. The results 
in Canada, where the premium income is 
growing, were also disappointing, due to very 
keen competition. 
for unexpired risks the underwriting loss of 
£198,526 was met by a transfer from the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


After making provision 


The net premiums in the Accident and 
increased by 
the 


was adversely affected by 


in the other sections of the Account were 
satisfactory. Although the year’s operations 
showed a trading profit of £34,107 on the 
whole Account the sum of £71,983 was trans- 


ferred from the Profit and Loss Account in 


order to maintain the unexpired risk 
provision of 50 per cent of the premium 
income. 


In the Marine Department an increase took 
place in the premium income, and the sum 
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of £70,000 was transferred to the Profit and 
Loss Account. 


The past year has been marked by an 
increase in interest rates, and the gross yield 
from the Life Fund investments was 
£5 10s. 5d. per cent compared with 
£5 6s 1ld. per cent for 1955. Loans on 
dwellinghouses and other properties in Great 
Britain have been increased and additional 
investments have been made in _ industry, 
both fixed-interest securities and ordinary 
shares. 


Despite the adverse underwriting experi- 
ence of recent years and keeping in mind 
the continued growth in the investment 
income the Directors felt able to recommend 
that a dividend of 2s. on the “ A” shares and 
4s. on the Ordinary shares, which is equiva- 
lent to the dividend paid for 1955, before the 
capital was doubled be confirmed. If under- 
writing results continued to be unfavourable, 
the Directors would require to _ have 
regard to this in relation to future divi- 
dend policy. 

The Chairman paid tribute to all the offi- 
cials and members of the staff at home and 
overseas who have given wholehearted service 
to the Company during the past year 
and to all members of local boards and 
agents at home and abroad who have 
continued to give the Company _ their 
valuable support. 








SUN INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 
CONTINUES 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A 
DIFFICULT YEAR 


MR C. G. RANDOLPH’S 
STATEMENT 


In his statement to Shareholders, Mr C. G. 
Randolph, the Chairman, mentioned that, 
owing to advancing years, Mr W. M. Pryor 
had resigned from the Board. Sir Miles 
Thomas and Lord Rupert Nevill were ap- 
pointed in February 


Their United States Manager, Mr P. J. 
Priore, had retired at the ehd of the year, 
and the Directors had appointed Mr W. M. 
Kearns to be General Attorney and Mr 
G. Leycester Parker, United States Manager. 
In this country their West End Manager, 
Mr G. J. Morley Peel, and Mr H. R. Shipley, 
Branch Manager, Kingston, had retired. 
They had heard with regret of the death 
of Mr D. S. N. McCartney, Manager of 
Wellington Branch, New Zealand. 


CONDITIONS AT HOME AND 
OVERSEAS 


The year had been one in which losses 
had been somewhat higher. Intensely com- 
petitive conditions existed in many areas, 
and reductions in rates and a tendency to 
widen the scope of the cover were reflected 
in a narrowing of the slender margin of 
profit. The problems which accompany in- 
flation, such as inadequate insurance, higher 
costs for repairs and heavier settlements of 
liability claims, had continued. Insurances 


for Nuclear Energy Power Stations were 
likely to be so large that the resources of the 
entire international insurance market would 
Conferences in London to 
through Pooling 


be required. 


achieve mutual support 


were a fresh example of the international 
character of insurance. 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


1955 1956 
Premiums ...... 7,993,841 8,441,339 
GRAS |g cscness 3,702,801 4,202,284 
Ratio of Profit 9.40% 6.16% 


The expansion of income of £447,498 had 
taken place in most fields. The reduction 
in the rate of profit was accounted for by in- 
creased claims for, owing to the larger busi- 
ness, a substantial increase in cost had been 
carried without a corresponding rise in the 
ratio of charges. In this country the bitter 
weather at the beginning of the year empha- 
sised the value of Householders’ Compre- 
hensive policies. In the United States and 
Canada losses occurred on many apparently 
desirable insurances. 


In North America a substantial volume of 
fire business was transacted by policies issued 
for longer than a year and the usual 40 per 
cent reserve was not sufficient. Although the 
general reserves had always been ample to 
cover such liability, it had been decided to 
create an additional reserve in the Fire 
Account by a transfer from Profit and Loss 
of £963,940 so that the accounts more truly 


reflected the underwriting results. The 
profit for the year was £519,948. 
ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 
1955 1956 
£ £ 
Premiums ...... 7,934,130 8,476,333 
Geer 4,229,426 4,782,502 
Ratio of Profit 6.25% 4.06% 


The premium increase of £542,203 was 


well spread, but the profit was meagre, and 
the decrease was due to sharp increases in 
Motor insurance had continued to 
In this country 
there had been a temporary easing following 
Rate: in- 
creases in the United States of America were 


claims. 
present many difficulties. 


the restriction in petrol supplies. 





expected to produce some improvement there 
and similar action here was essential. 
Workmen’s Compensation also caused 
concern, and in Australia and Cuba the ex- 
perience had been unfavourable. Other 
classes had proved generally satisfactory. 
The profit for the year was £344,352. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


1955 1956 
£ £ 
Premiums ...... 1,275,459 1,253,534 
Fund at the end 
of the year 2,225,057 2,216,854 


The run-off of years prior to 1955 had 
been satisfactory, to a great extent owing to 
freedom from major casualties. 1955 and 
1956 had shown a trend to a more normal 
total loss experience and there had been a 
great increase in repair costs. Competition 
for cargo business had continued to be 
intense. 


After a transfer of £150,000 to Profit and 
Loss Account, the Fund represented 
176.9 per cent of premiums. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Transfers from Revenue Accounts 
amounted to £1,014,300. In order to in- 
dicate more clearly the burden of taxation, 
it had been decided to show overseas taxes 
on profits in the Profit and Loss Accounts 
instead of in the Revenue Accounts. Simi- 
larly, Interest, Dividends and Rents had 
been brought into the accounts before de- 
duction of tax, the tax being shown sepat- 
ately. Investment income had risen from 
£1,009,374 in 1955 to £1,106,761. The book 
value of investments was £22,070,934. 


The Directors recommended a final divi- 
dend of 4s. per share, less tax, making 4 
total of 6s. 6d. per share for the year. 

In conclusion, the Chairman extended best 
thanks to the Staff, the Advisory Commuttee 
Local Directors, and other representatives 
the Office throughout the world. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 

Applications are invited for the post of assistant 
lecturer or lecturer in Accountancy in the Department 
of Economics and Commerce. Salary scales are at 
present under review. It is expected that the Lecturer 
scale will be £900 x £50—£1,350 x £75—£1.650 and 
the Assistant Lecturer scale £700 x £50—£850. The 
duties consist mainly of teaching in connection with the 
Joint Scheme operated a _ the Universities and the 
accountancy prc should have a good 
Honours degree oreterabiy” in Economics or Commerce 
and practical experience in accountancy and, preferably, 
professional aa. Applications (three copies), 
stating date of birth, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees. should reach 








the Registrar, The University, Leeds 2 (from whom 
eet cts ale may be obtained) not later than 
AUSTRALIAN ee UNIVERSITY 


ANBERRA 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications are invited from post-graduate students 
with capacity for research for scholarships in Anthropology 
and Sociology, Demography, Economics _ including 
Economic History and Economic Statistics, Geography, 
Australian History, Far Eastern History (China and 
Japan—a substantial knowledge of the relevant language 
is a pre-requisite), Pacific History International Rela- 
tions, Law, Political Science including Public Administra- 
tion, Philosophy, Political and Social Philosophy, and 
Statistics including Mathematical Statistics. 

The scholarships are tenable for an initial period of 
two years and may be extended for a _ third year. 
Scholars will be expected to enrol for a PhD degree, 
and to commence their studies in September, 1957. 

The present value of a_ scholarship is £A771 per 
annum. Married scholars with dependent children may 
be granted additional allowances, and the University 
will make a contribution not exceeding £stg.165 towards 
a scholar’s fares to Canberra from the United Kingdom, 
and the same amount towards his return fare. 

Application forms and further information may be 
obtained from the undersigned,* or from The Secretary, 
The Association of Universities of the ee. Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
cations should be 
May 31. 1957. 


London, Appli- 
lodged with the undesdinneds by 


*R. A. HOHNEN, Registrar, 
Box 4, GPO, 
aa Canberra ACT, Australia. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Social Science, from 1 





ACTUARY 


The Head Office of a Canadian Life Assurance Com- 
pany with $6 million premium income has a vacancy 
for an ——— actuary in its rapidly expanding group 
department. corr should cither have recently quali- 
fied as fellows of the Institute of Actuaries or Faculty of 
Actuaries or should expect to do so shortly. Experience 
in group life and group annuity work is an advantage 
but not essential. Relocation expenses paid.—Box 679 


ADBURY BROS. LTD. invite applications from 
men who are likely to graduate this year with a 
good Honours Economics (or PPE) degree, or have 
graduated within the last two years, for a vacancy in 
their Market Research Department. A good knowledge 
of statistics and ability to interpret figures are desirable. 





—Further particulars and application forms may be 
obtained from a Aen’s Employment Department, 
Cadbury Bros d., Bournville, Birmingham. 


CONOMIST. ‘Siitish Nylon Spinners Ltd., invites 

applications for a post in its Commercial Department. 
Duties will concerned entirely with market research 
and intelligence and will extend over a wide range of 
markets and products. Essential requirements are (1) a 
first- or second-class honours degree in Economics or 
Commerce, and (2) a good knowledge of German; 
some previous knowledge of market research, not neces- 
sarily in textiles, would be preferred.—Please send full 
personal history to The Personnel Manager at Ponty- 
pool, Mon. 


RESEARCH MANAGER 


Young executive wanted to organise and 
supervise product and market research for 
American company in Britain. ge oppor- 
tunity for right man. _ Salary ope 

International Latex Conperstion "Playtex Park, 
Port Glasgow, Scotland. 








STABLISHED manufacturers of prefabricated housing 
and storage buildings with expanding export markets 
require overseas representatives of high calibre, used to 
negotiating with top-level executives. Technical knowledge 
overseas and oil industry experience 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A lecture entitled “ International Technical Assistance 
J in Economic Development” will de- 
livered by Mr. David Owen (Executive Chairman, 
Technical Assistance Board, United Nations) at 5 p.m. 
on May 10th at the London School of a and 
Political Science. Houghton ret. Aldwych i ok 2 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
AMES HENDERSON. 
Academic 


OTTOMAN BANK 


(incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability) 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance 
with Article 29 of the Statutes, the Annual 
MEETING of Shareholders will be HELD on WEDNES- 

DAY May 22, 1957, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, LONDON, E.C.2, at 12.30 p.m., to receive a 
Report from _ the Committee with the Accounts for the 
year ending December 31, 1956; to propose a Dividend; 
and to elect Members of the General Committee. 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes the Gencral 
Meeting is composed of Shareholders possessing at least 
30 shares, who, to be entitled to form part of the 
Meeting, must deposit their shares at the chief office 
of the Company, Istanbul, or at any of the several 
branches or agencies abroad (in London at 20/22, 
Abchurch Lane, E.C.4, and in Paris at 7 rue Meyerbeer, 


Registrar. 





General 


9me) 10 days at least before the day fixed for the 
Meeting. 
J. VASSALL ADAMS, 
Secretary to the Committee. 
April 29, 1957. 
NORANDA MINES LIMITED | 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
Fifty Cents (SOc) per share, Canadian Funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, 


payable June 14th to Shareholders of record May 17. 


1957 

By Order of the Board. 
Toronto, Ontario. Cc. H. WINDELER, 
April 26, 1957. Secretary. 








an 
p—yain nay £2,000 p.a. plus expenses, allowances, bonus, 
etc.— Box 4. 

ENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE. 

The Civil Service Somilonts invite applications for 
about five posts in Grades 7 or 8. Age at least 26 and 
under 32 on August 1, 1957. " put the wu 
may be extended to 40 for members of H.M. Overseas 
Civil Service whose experience is directly relevant to 
the needs of Foreign Service. Selection by interview 
in July. University honours graduates and other candi- 
dates with suitable qualifications and experience will be 
considered. Sound knowledge of international problems 
and experience of administrative or other responsible 
work essential. Competent knowledge required of at 
least one foreign language; Middle Eastern and Oriental 


r age limit 





or October 1 1 The salary scale for Assistant 
Lecturers will be £700 x £50 to £850, the 

for Lecturers will be £900 x £50 to £1,350 x £75 to 
£1,650 per annum, and the starting salary’ will be deter- 


mined by the candidate’s qualifications and experience. 
Candidates should be Honours graduates with experience 
in University teaching, or research, or in Social work. 


Training and experience in advanced case work would be 
an advantage. Six copies of applications together with 
the names of three referees, should be sent not later than 
May 27, 1957, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

E. R. EVANS, 


Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Research 
Assistant in Economics and Social Science, from graduates 
in the field of Social Science with specialisation in 
Sociology and/or Statistics. The present salary of the post 
is £550 per annum, which will be subject to review by 
August 1, 1957. The Research Assistant will be required 
to assist in general economic and social research in the 
Department of Economics and Social Science, particularly 
in work now being undertaken in connection with changes 
in the social and industrial structure of Wales ere 
may also be opportunities for teaching. The appointment 
will date from October 1, 1957, and is for one year in 
the first instance with a possibility of renewal for a further 
two years. 

Six copies of application, together with the names of 
three referees, should be sent not later than May 27, 
1957, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained. 
E. R. EVANS, 
Registrar. 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF NEW FALAND 
igplicasions are invited for a LE 
ECONOMICS. Lecturer’s primary du y will be to 
assist Une the teaching of Economic istory courses in 
the Department of Economics, but qualifications to teach 
other courses in economics are also desired. Opportunity 
will be given for research. 

¢ salary scale for the position is £1,025 per annum, 
rising to £1,275 by three annual increments. An allow- 
ance is made towards travelling expenses 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may obtai from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 

Gordon Square, London, 

The closing date for the receipt 
New Zealand and London is May P31. 
Eee pote OFFICER required tor Provincial area 

of political party organisation. Applicants should 

be University graduates preferably between 25 and 45. 


Commencing salary, according to experience and quali- 
tions, not 











of [ gyotantions in 








particularly useful. 

Salary scales 

Grade 8—£605—£1, ae » ee Pay according to age). 

Grade 7—£1,375—£1,9 

Women’s scaies somewhat lower but being raised to 
reach equality with men’s by 1961. 

Particulars and application "Serums. from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
quoting No. 292/57/7. Completed applications should be 
received by May 30. 1957 





MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to — on the appointment 
of a 


DIRECTOR OF MERCHANDISING 


for a group controlling a chain of service ——< 
vision shops and supermarkets, based in 

London area. This new appointment will lachede 
overall responsibili y for merchandising and 
allied products through all these outlets, “ihe 
number of which it is planned to _ increase 
considerably. Initial salary about £3,000. Life 
Assurance and non-contributory pension scheme. 





Commodity Le is not important com- 
pared with eer of senior executive 
experience in for 
— shops. The peiiey to base decisions on 





calculation rather than uncritically on experience 

is important in this rapidly changing field. 

Sony a an advantage. Probable age 
to 


Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference §.373, to P. J. ryer, 
Selection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, 
W.l. No — will be disclosed to our 
clients until candidates know their identity and 
have given permission after personal discussion. 





Sion. Th required by the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion. This highly responsible position gives scope 
for the exercise of initiative and pounives — and 
administrative abilities.—Applications Victoria 
freet, Ww.t. 

AREER openings available in International Invest- 

ment Department, London Merchant nkers, for 
experienced security analyst with knowledge American 
stocks. and for young man comutanes National Service 
interested statistical work and omic problems.— 
Apply by letter to Box AP/107, c/o ry ‘Bishopsgate. E.C.2. 


XFORD Lo gett . wide experience industrial 
administration in sen nt seeks 
post requiring exceptional ability and drive. —Box 683. 


Seed TRAINING especially for university 














THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY 


LIMITED 


IS HEREBY GIVEN 
General Meeting of The 


NOTICE 


that the Ejightieth 
Annual 


unard Steam-Ship 


Company Limited will held in Cunard Building 
(Fifth pies), Pier Head, Liverpool, on Wednesday, 
May 22, 57, at eleven o’clock a.m 


a) To 1 and consider the Statement of Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1956, with the Reports 
of the Directors and Auditors. 

(2) To sanction the declaration of final dividend for 
the year " 

(3) To elect Directors in place of those retiring but 
who, being eligible. offer themselves for re-election. In 
accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act 
1948, special notice has been received of the intention 
to move at the above Meeting a resolution for the 
re-election as a Director of the Company of Col. D. H. 
Bates, who at the date of the Meeting will be aged 
70 years and who retires by rotation and offers himself 
for re-election. 

(4) To confirm re-appointment of Auditors and to fix 
their remuneration. 

By Order of the Board. 
Cc. TOML 


INSON, Secretary. 
Offices :—Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
April 27, 1957 
Note to Members.—A ‘Member entitled to attend and 
vote is entitled to appoint one or more proxies to attend 
and vote instead of him. A proxy need not also be 
a Member. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incor- 





porated in Canada with Limited Liability), CANA- 
DIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY PERPET 4 per eee 
CONSOLIDATED _ DE URE STOCK. NE 
BRUNSWICK RAILWAY 4 _ per cent DEBENTURE 


STOCK. CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAILWAY 
4 per cent DEBENTURE STOCK. In preparation for the 
payment of the half-yearly interest due July 1, 1957, on 
the above Stocks, the Transfer books will be closed on 
May 17th and will re-opened on July 2, 1957.— 
REMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London, $.W.1. April 26, 1957. 


OMINION OF CANADA THREE - AND - A- 

QUARTER PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 

1958-63. For the purpose of prep: poring. the Interest 

Warrants due Jul » 3997, the. BALANCES will be 

STRUCK at the close of business on June 1, 1957, after 
which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the 

Government of Canada in London. 

A. D. HARPER, Manager. 











47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 

ia May 1, 1957. : . 
TRANSLATIONS 

R. PAIGE, 12 Odessa Road, N.W.10. German, 

French. Italian, Spanish. Into English 3s. per 100 

words. From English, 4s. per 100 words. Immediate 


service by post. 


IRED TAMBOURINISTS: recapture the authentic 

Spanish rhythm with a glass or two of Duff Gordon’s 

4 Cid Sherry. Flamencos in the Fulham Road! Ole! 
le! 








EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, om- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many ‘practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning coaminonee or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G 








—_ d old de h and 
Political ps abuey ‘an. Victonan” lesen 7 Hn gl rite, ‘Oreanising Secreury, DAVIESS. METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
ondon, S.W.1. 2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
oe , ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Subscriptions to most countries can be sent Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight Airmail, Air Freighe 
either by direct second-class airmail or in bul yuan ...... £8 5s. strig. — _ |lindia & Ceylon £7 15s. £6 Pakistan ... £7 ISs. £6 
by air freight for onward posting from centray Canada ........ — $21.50 — Weateoeane £6 _ — . s) - se 
distributi i i is i i or £7 14s. || Iraq ...... ates £6 _ e ' £5 10s. 
eS See Medel... anil £55s. |\lsraei......... £6 — | S.Africa... 1 £5 10s. 
pensive but usually quicker by about See £5 5s. Sa £9 - S. America. £7 ise _ 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown — wee ‘On Malaya beans aee £ 15s. £6 15s. Sudan nee ae & 10s. 
is i H ‘. : except Poland S. _- ew Zealand.. strig. _ adele ceces a \ 
this is either because the alternative is not Gibralear, Males. £3 ISs. pat Nigeria, or £7 14s. 
available or not recommended. Hongkong ..... — {7 BO «cccas. Oe £5 5s. W. Indies .. £7 15s. ~_ 
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“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


JOHN KEATS 





: : still a exciting 
as that of } Res oO ‘Chapnian’ s Homer. 
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